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Deak Mr. Macdonald, 

I have to thank you for your peruiission to dedicate 
this book to you. Your knowledge of South Africa, and your 
long residence in and travels through the Cape Colony and 
Natal, have enabled you to provide me with many hints and 
criticisms. I do not pretend to have i^Titten from materials 
collected by my own travel and observation. All that I have 
attempted is to give a general history of the main features of 
our policy and conduct, especially since the abolition of slavery 
and the * trekking ' of the Boers. But I believe that this r6sume 
will be found useful. Events pass so rapidly that even those 
of ten years ago are forgotten by the ordinary reader, or only 
recollected in a hazy sort of way. For this reason, and because 
of the importance of the subject, you thought that a new com- 
pendium, which should take a general review, would be desirable. 
There can be no doubt but that the general interest in South 
Africa is due to the gold discoveries, as was the case in Australia 
and California. But I do not regard the gold-mining industry 
as the greatest or the most useful. 

I remain, dear Mr. Macdonald, 

Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD J. GIBBS, 

Alex. Jas. Macdonald, Esq. 



PBEFACE 



In the following pages I have endeavoured to give an impartial 
account of the progress of Great Britain in South Africa. Un- 
happily it is impossible to be impartial without being severe. 
Men of English descent have indeed raised the Cape Colony and 
Natal from very small beginnings to prosperity and yearly in- 
creasing success. This has been done in the face of many and 
severe trials. On the one hand, we had to contend with the 
Boers, a population of European origin and language, who were 
then many times more numerous than our own colonists, sullen 
in temper, sore with defeat, and above all fanatically attached to 
the heaven-appointed institution of slavery. On the other hand 
was a vast native population, for the most part brave, vigorous 
and determined, eager to preserve their lands from spoliation 
and themselves from enforced labour, but withal treacherous 
and bloodthirsty. It speaks well for the vigour of the English 
race that we should, so far, not only have held our own but have 
advanced with rapid strides in material and moral prosperity. 
But the praise that is due to the British settler must be with- 
held from the British Government. We boast of our Colonial 
Empire. It is the out-come and the growth of individual eflfort 
and private association. For many years the British Govern- 
ment seems to have been doing all it could to hamper, to 
harass, and to alienate our colonies, and to have used one 
stereotyped reply to all complaints : ' You may go whenever you 
please.' The Romans of old boasted that it was their mission 
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imrc&i'G sitbjectis et debellcvre 8iq)erho8. Our mission, under the 
guidance of the parochial economists called Ministers for the 
Colonies, has been to submit meekly to defeat, to throw all re- 
sponsibility on the colonists themselves, to refuse protectorates, 
and abandon conquests. It was not the British Government that 
conquered India, or annexed the vast ten'itories in the North- 
West of America. And in the same way it will appear that 
our treatment of the Cape Colony and South Africa has been so 
mean, so niggardly, and so unwise as to have created a strong 
party which seems to be watching for some more congenial 
alliance. In a hundred years Gaul was conquered by the 
Romans, and completely Latinised. In a hundred years at the 
Cape we have not advanced one step beyond two opposing 
languages, nationalities and policies. What is worse, many of 
our own people openly side with the Dutch, and pursue an anti- 
English policy. The Cape Government of to-day is dominated 
by the Boer faction. But though we rule almost in spite of 
ourselves, though we carry the principle of laissez /aire to the 
most absurd extremes, though our connection with the colonies 
is personal and commercial rather than national, yet perhaps 
even a British Government may recognise the fact of pecuniary 
loss as well as the loss of power and influence. In the following 
pages I have described too briefly and with too little indignation 
the surrender made to the Boers of the Transvaal. But I have 
not shown sufficiently the baneful efiects of this cowardly policy. 
In 1881, after the battle of Majuba Hill, Mr. Gladstone shielded 
his surrender under the plea of an aversion to blood-shed. It 
is more probable that his chief thought was for his budget, and 
his fixed resolve to sacrifice any part of the Empire rather than 
ask money for its defence. In 1884 there was even less excuse, 
and the treaty with the rebel Boers appears to have been merely 
the result of a wish to get rid of as much of our Colonial Empire 
as could possibly be alienated at once. Even Lord Derby, who 
was by no means a successful Minister for the Colonies, declared 
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that he had been compelled to concede to the Transvaal deputies 
much more than he approved of. Who compelled him ? He 
was master of the Colonial Office, but he was not the autocrat 
of Great Britain. It can only have been Mr. Gladstone's 
wishes and resolves that coerced Lord Derby into the second, 
the absolutely needless, the absolutely purposeless, surrender of 
1884. But perhaps I should scarcely say purposeless, for verj- 
probably there was a distinct purpose to get rid of the Trans- 
vaal altogether. 

And what is it that we have endeavoured to throw away ? 
Probably the richest tract of land in the whole world. The 
British public, including the residents in Cape Colony and Natal, 
as well as the shareholders in London, have invested about 
twenty millions in the Transvaal, and the present market value 
of the gold shares is perhaps more nearly forty millions. The 
population is now, as always, divided into European and native. 
Ten years ago there were four Europeans of Dutch origin for 
one of English. Now there are more than three English for two 
Boers. Yet the English have no votes, no control over the 
finances, no share in the rapidly growing surplus of revenue. 
As the law stands at present all residents for more than five 
years have a right to vote, and if that law remains we shall as 
certainly see an English party in the Transvaal as we now see a 
Dutch party in the Cape. But the President suggests that a 
residence of fifteen years shall be necessary, and so hopes to 
secure his power for an indefinite term. In the Cape we give 
the disloyal Boers the same rights of voting as we give to men 
of British race. In the Transvaal we allow the rebel Boers to 
make laws for Englishmen who are the most numerous of the 
European residents, the owners of three-fourths of the property, 
the builders of the chief towns, the bankers and merchants, the 
capitalists who are willing to build railways and develop the 
resources of the country. And what do the Boers owe to us ? 
Everything ; their very existence, and all their prosperity. 
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When we interfered for their help, they were not only utterly 
bankrupt, but they were defeated beyond hope of recovery by the 
Basutos. We restored to them security, we brought in riches, 
we built their towns, we paid enormous prices for their land, 
we developed mines which, in their hands, might have remained 
untouched for centuries. In July 1886, the town Johannesberg 
did not exist ; its public oflSce was a small canvas tent, and its 
officials three government servants. In 1887, the Transvaal 
Government received from the local revenue alone 131,969Z., as 
the income from the digging community round the town. In 
December 1886, the customs dues at Johannesberg were 265Z. 
In November 1887, they were 8,752Z. They are immensely 
larger now. And although the attention of the British public 
is just now concentrated on the Witwatersrand, there is every 
reason to believe that the De Kaap district will also improve. Mr. 
Charles Cowen, in a short pamphlet, published at Johannesberg, 
says : * The circumstances which have depressed Barberton — 
' and in using that name we indicate the industrial area of which 
' Barberton may be considered the centre — we need not consider, 
' for they arose less from any want of intrinsic worth in the mines 
' than from events which were made to operate against their 
' success for the time being.* 

But I have intended that this book should refer less to 
financial prospects than to political considerations. It will, I 
think, be clear that the surrender of the Transvaal was a blunder 
of the worst kind, but for us the question is : ' How can that 
blunder be repaired ? ' 

It is tolerably clear that, at the end of 1883, the Transvaal 
Government had arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone 
would complete his work by a grant of absolute independence. 
It was then proposed to place the country under a German or 
Dutch protectorate, to unite with the Dutch party in the Cape, 
to obtain possession of Bechuanaland and all the territory from 
Namaqualand on the West to Natal, and practically to drive the 
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British out of South Africa. Indeed, this was an open and 
frequent boast of the malcontents. But the deputation sent to 
Europe to secure these results was not entirely successful. The 
wealth of the Transvaal had become apparent. Mr. Gladstone 
was willing to grant a great measure of ' home rule ' but not to 
withdraw altogether. Prince Bismarck was not inclined to 
embroil himself with England, and the United States and 
Holland, to which States, as well as to Russia, the Transvaal 
delegates were accredited, would have none of their schemes. 
Much as we surrendered it was less than had been expected. 

The pressing question now is the return of the Transvaal and 
of the Orange Free State to the condition of British provinces, 
and the further development of South Africa by railways and 
settlements. The German schemes of rivalry are probably less 
cherished than they were. Prince Bismarck has discovered that 
his consuls and representatives abroad have behaved with great 
indiscretion. An attempt on Damaraland was brought to signal 
grief by the determined preference of the chief for the protection 
of England rather than of Germany. It needs now only a firm 
and determined policy on our side to secure the predominance 
in South Africa. May we hope that at length such a policy 
will be adopted? The first step is to insist that British in- 
habitants of the Transvaal shall have equal rights of voting and 
representation with the Boers. The next is to insist upon such 
concessions as will bring railways direct from Cape Town and 
Natal to Pretoria and Barberton. The third is to inaugurate a 
more vigorous and continuous policy in the countries not yet 
settled completely, in Swazieland, Bechuanaland, Damaraland. 
There is work enough here for Lord Knutsford, work of which 
the reward is likely to be greater than we have yet reaped from 
any of our colonies. With a settled government, all these 
countries would afford splendid fields for emigration, and it 
seems probable that nearly all are as rich in minerals as they are 
fertile for agriculture. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOUTH AFRICA 

The various questions connected with our possessions, influence, 
and prospects in South and Central Africa deserve a more com- 
plete investigation than has yet been given to them. We have 
to deal directly with a white population, in the Colonies, of 
more than two millions, and with a coloured population, in 
countries where our control is acknowledged, of, perhaps, ten 
millions. Indirectly we have to deal with a population 
neariy as large as that of British India, a population which 
is estimated at not less than two hundred millions. Fi-om 
this population the slave dealers have drawn for many 
years nearly all their supplies, and this matter alone evokes 
English interest and sympathy. Again, it is found that the 
African natives, brutal, bloodthirsty, and demoralised as they 
have been, are yet amenable to Christian teaching and example. 
The progress of Christianity is more steady and more rapid in 
South Africa than in India, and would be still more marked but 
for the fact that some European Powers represent our religion 
under the form of adulterated spirits, slavery, and gunpowder. 
Add to these considerations the fact that gold, diamonds, copper, 
and other minerals are found in profusion, and that Germany, 
Portugal, and France are pressing forward claims wherever we 
have neglected to raise our flag, and it will be seen that the 
South African question deserves the most careful study and the 
consideration of our ablest statesmen. 

I propose to consider some of the more important matters 

B 
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connected w ith British rule in South Africa. I wish to examine 
its past history, present position, and future prospects. The 
past history is a melancholy record of imbecility, vacillation, 
cowardice, and parsimony. The present position will disclose 
diflSculties and complications for which we have only ourselves 
to thank. The future will depend on our adopting, or de- 
clining to adopt, a dignified, persistent, and imperial policy. It 
will be seen that our treatment of South Africa is only an 
extreme example of our colonial policy in general. The people 
of this country are proud of our Colonies, and attached to them. 
They have sons and daughters, brothers and sisters struggling 
or thriving there. They do not think chiefly of trade, but look 
upon the Colonies as a fortunate extension of the narrow limits 
of these islands. But in our policy as a Government a different 
spirit may be discovered. It is impossible to read the history of 
the present century without coming to the conclusion that most of 
our Administrations, and especially those which professed Liberal 
principles, have regarded the Colonies without favour. The 
example of the settlements in North America taught us that it 
was impolitic to ask for any contribution to the imperial 
revenue. From this fact men jumped to the further conclusion 
that colonies were of comparatively little value. Thus the ' Ency- 
' clopaedia Britannica ' says in its article on colonies, * Many 

* indeed argue that for both sides it would be better that the 
' inter- dependent relation should be totally sundered, and each 
' colony, as soon as possible, left to shift for itself. The trade of 
' neither party, it is alleged, gains anything by the maintenance 
' of the connection ; the European State is exposed to needless 
' risk in time of war by her responsibility to her scattered de- 
' pendencies, and to additional expense in providing against that 
' risk ; while the colonies are liable to be dragged into wars with 
' which they have no concern.' The writer of the article does 
not attempt to meet these arguments, and by his silence 
approves of them. The ' National Encyclopa9dia ' writes as 
follows : ' Setting aside the interests of those concerned in the 

* administration of the Colonies, it is asked what advantage does 
' the rest of the nation receive ? So far as some colonies may 
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' be desirable ports for protecting British commerce and sliipping, 
' the advantage of maintaining them may be fully equal to the 

* expense. But, in every particular instance, the real question 
' as to the value of a colony to the mother country is simply this : 
' What advantage is this said colony to the productive classes of 
' the country ? A question not always easy to answer. But this 
' is the question the solution of which must decide whether a 

* colony should be maintained or not, if we look only to the 
' interests of the mother country. If some advantage cannot be 
' shown, the maintenance of a useless colony is a pure act of 
*• national benevolence to that colony, and to those few of the 

* mother country who have places or property in it.' This is the 
sort of political teaching to which our fathers were exposed. It 
was held that the value of a colony could only be expressed in 
money, and that since we levy no tribute we derive no gain. 
The pestilent heresy was loudly proclaimed that our trade would 
be just as large and as profitable if our colonies became inde- 
pendent, or were even absorbed by Foreign Powers. It has 
therefore happened that, while the people of Great Britain have 
become, year by year, more attached to the Colonies, the 
Governments of Great Britain have rather aimed at repudiation 
of control and responsibility. 

I have thought it worth whUe to introduce these general 
remarks because they will be found to have a particular appli- 
cation. But I will leave generalities and confine myself to 
South Africa. Fifty years ago, nay, even thirty-five years ago, 
it was in our power to have assumed the protectorate of South 
Africa from the Cape of Good Hope to Zanzibar, and from 
Madagascar to Loango. Our mere proclamation would have 
preserved us from interference, for it is a settled principle of the 
international law of Europe, that what one European govern- 
ment has once claimed in uncivilised countries shall be left to 
that government until the claim is renounced. Besides this, we 
must remember that thirty or forty years ago Germany and 
France had little ambition for colonial empire. France, indeed, 
had quite enough to do with Algeria, and neither country had 
yet cast covetous eyes on South Africa. 

£ 2 
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parcere suhjedis et dehellare siqyerhos. Our mission, under the 
guidance of the parochial economists called Ministers for the 
Colonies, has been to submit meekly to defeat, to throw all re- 
sponsibility on the colonists themselves, to refuse protectorates, 
and abandon conquests. It was not the British Government that 
conquered India, or annexed the vast territories in the North- 
West of America. And in the same way it will appear that 
our treatment of the Cape Colony and South Africa has been so 
mean, so niggardly, and so unwise as to have created a strong 
party which seems to be watching for some more congenial 
alliance. In a hundred years Gaul was conquered by the 
Romans, and completely Latinised. In a hundred years at the 
Cape we have not advanced one step beyond two opposing 
languages, nationalities and policies. What is worse, many of 
our own people openly side with the Dutch, and pursue an anti- 
English policy. The Cape Government of to-day is dominated 
by the Boer faction. But though we rule almost in spite of 
ourselves, though we carry the principle of laissez /aire to the 
most absurd extremes, though our connection with the colonies 
is personal and commercial rather than national, yet perhaps 
even a British Government may recognise the fact of pecuniary 
loss as well as the loss of power and influence. In the following 
pages I have described too briefly and with too little indignation 
the surrender made to the Boers of the Transvaal. But I have 
not shown sufficiently the baneful efifects of this cowardly policy. 
In 1881, after the battle of Majuba Hill, Mr. Gladstone shielded 
his surrender under the plea of an aversion to blood-shed. It 
is more probable that his chief thought was for his budget, and 
his fixed resolve to sacrifice any part of the Empire rather than 
ask money for its defence. In 1884 there was even less excuse, 
and the treaty with the rebel Boers appears to have been merely 
the result of a wish to get rid of as much of our Colonial Empire 
as could possibly be alienated at once. Even Lord Derby, who 
was by no means a successful Minister for the Colonies, declared 
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that lie had been compelled to concede to the Transvaal deputies 
much more than he approved of. Who compelled him ? He 
was master of the Colonial Office, but he was not tlie autocrat 
of Great Britain. It can only have been Mr. Gladstone's 
wishes and resolves that coerced Lord Derby into the second, 
the absolutely needless, the absolutely purposeless, surrender of 
1884. But perhaps I should scarcely say purposeless, for verj- 
probably there was a distinct purpose to get rid of the Trans- 
vaal altogether. 

And what is it that we have endeavoured to throw away ? 
Probably the richest tract of land in the whole world. The 
British public, including the residents in Cape Colony and Natal, 
as well as the shareholders in London, have invested about 
twenty millions in the Transvaal, and the present market value 
of the gold shares is perhaps more nearly forty millions. The 
population is now, as always, divided into European and native. 
Ten years ago there were four Europeans of Dutch origin for 
one of English. Now there are more than three English for two 
Boers. Yet the English have no votes, no control over the 
finances, no share in the rapidly growing surplus of revenue. 
As the law stands at present all residents for more than five 
years have a right to vote, and if that law remains we shall as 
certidnly see an English party in the Transvaal as we now see a 
Dutch party in the Cape. But the President suggests that a 
residence of fifteen years shall be necessary, and so hopes to 
secure his power for an indefinite term. In the Cape we give 
the disloyal Boers the same rights of voting as we give to men 
of British race. In the Transvaal we allow the rebel Boers to 
make laws for Englishmen v/ho are the most numerous of the 
European residents, the owners of three-fourths of the property, 
the builders of the chief towns, the bankers and merchants, the 
capitalists who are willing to build railways and develop the 
resources of the country. And what do the Boers owe to us ? 
Everything ; their very existence, and all their prosperity. 
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When we interfered for their help, they were not only utterly 
bankrupt, but they were defeated beyond hope of recovery by the 
Basutos. We restored to them security, we brought in riches, 
we built their towns, we paid enormous prices for their land, 
we developed mines which, in their hands, might have remained 
untouched for centuries. In July 1886, the town Johannesberg 
did not exist ; its public oflSce was a small canvas tent, and its 
oflScials three government servants. In 1887, the Transvaal 
Government received from the local revenue alone 131,969Z., as 
the income from the digging community round the town. In 
December 1886, the customs dues at Johannesberg were 265Z. 
In November 1887, they were 8,752Z. They are immensely 
larger now. And although the attention of the British public 
is just now concentrated on the Witwatersrand, there is every 
reason to believe that the De Kaap district will also improve. Mr. 
Charles Cowen, in a short pamphlet, published at Johannesberg, 
says : ' The circumstances which have depressed Barberton — 
' and in using that name we indicate the industrial area of which 
' Barberton may be considered the centre — we need not consider, 
* for they arose less from any want of intrinsic worth in the mines 
' than from events which were made to operate against their 
' success for the time being.' 

But I have intended that this book should refer less to 
financial prospects than to political considerations. It will, I 
think, be clear that the surrender of the Transvaal was a blunder 
of the worst kind, but for us the question is : ' How can that 
blunder be repaired ? ' 

It is tolerably clear that, at the end of 1883, the Transvaal 
Government had arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone 
would complete his work by a grant of absolute independence. 
It was then proposed to place the country under a German or 
Dutch protectorate, to unite with the Dutch party in the Cape, 
to obtain possession of Bechuanaland and all the territory from 
Namaqualand on the West to Natal, and practically to drive the 
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British out of South Africa. Indeed, this was an open and 
frequent boast of the malcontents. But the deputation sent to 
Europe to secure these results was not entirely successful. The 
wealth of the Transvaal had become apparent. Mr. Ghulstone 
was willing to grant a great measure of ' home rule ' but not to 
withdraw altogether. Prince Bismarck was not inclined to 
embroil himself with England, and the United States and 
Holland, to which States, as well as to Russia, the Transvaal 
delegates were accredited, would have none of their schemes. 
Much as we surrendered it was less than had been expected. 

The pressing question now is the return of the Transvaal and 
of the Orange Free State to the condition of British produces, 
and the further development of South Africa by railways and 
settlements. The German schemes of rivalry are probably less 
cherished than they were. Prince Bismarck has discovered that 
his consuls and representatives abroad have behaved with great 
indiscretion. An attempt on Damaraland was brought to signal 
grief by the determined preference of the chief for the protection 
of England rather than of Germany. It needs now only a firm 
and determined policy on our side to secure the predominance 
in South Africa. May we hope that at length such a policy 
will be adopted? The first step is to insist that British in- 
habitants of the Transvaal shall have equal rights of voting and 
representation with the Boers. The next is to insist upon such 
concessions as will bring railways direct from Cape Town and 
Natal to Pretoria and Barberton. The third is to inaugurate a 
more vigorous and continuous policy in the countries not yet 
settled completely, in Swazieland, Bechuanaland, Damaraland. 
There is work enough here for Lord Knutsford, work of which 
the reward is likely to be greater than we have yet reaped from 
any of our colonies. With a settled government, all these 
countries would afford splendid fields for emigration, and it 
seems probable that nearly all are as rich in minerals as they are 
fertile for agriculture. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOUTH AFRICA 

The various questions connected with our possessions, influence, 
and prospects in South and Central Africa deserve a more com- 
plete investigation than has yet been given to them. We have 
to deal directly with a white population, in the Colonies, of 
more than two millions, and with a coloured population, in 
countries where our control is acknowledged, of, perhaps, ten 
millions. Indirectly we have to deal with a population 
neariy as large as that of British India, a population which 
is estimated at not less than two hundred millions. Fix)m 
this population the slave dealers have drawn for many 
years neariy all their supplies, and this matter alone evokes 
English interest and sympathy. Again, it is found that the 
African natives, brutal, bloodthirsty, and demoralised as they 
have been, are yet amenable to Christian teaching and example. 
The progress of Christianity is more steady and more rapid in 
South Africa than in India, and would be still more marked but 
for the fact that some European Powers represent our religion 
under the form of adulterated spirits, slavery, and gunpowder. 
Add to these considerations the fact that gold, diamonds, copper, 
and other minerals are found in profusion, and that Germany, 
Portugal, and France are pressing forward claims wherever we 
have neglected to raise our flag, and it will be seen that the 
South African question deserves the most careful study and the 
consideration of our ablest statesmen. 

I propose to consider some of the more important matters 

B 
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connected with British rule in South Africa. I wish to examine 
its past history, present position, and future prospects. The 
past history is a melancholy record of imbecility, vacillation, 
cowardice, and parsimony. The present position will disclose 
diflSculties and complications for which we have only ourselves 
to thank. The future will depend on our adopting, or de- 
clining to adopt, a dignified, persistent, and imperial policy. It 
will be seen that our treatment of South Africa is only an 
extreme example of our colonial policy in general. The people 
of this country are proud of our Colonies, and attached to them. 
They have sons and daughters, brothers and sisters struggling 
or thriving there. They do not think chiefly of trade, but look 
upon the Colonies as a fortunate extension of the narrow limits 
of these islands. But in our policy as a Government a different 
spirit may be discovered. It is impossible to read the history of 
the present century without coming to the conclusion that most of 
our Administrations, and especially those which professed Liberal 
principles, have regarded the Colonies without favour. The 
example of the settlements in North America taught us that it 
was impolitic to ask for any contribution to the imperial 
revenue. From this fact men jumped to the further conclusion 
that colonies were of comparatively little value. Thus the ' Ency- 
' clopaedia Britannica ' says in its article on colonies, * Many 
* indeed argue that for both sides it would be better that the 
' inter- dependent relation should be totally sundered, and each 
' colony, as soon as possible, left to shift for itself. The trade of 
' neither party, it is alleged, gains anything by the maintenance 
' of the connection ; the European State is exposed to needless 
' risk in time of war by her responsibility to her scattered de- 
' pendencies, and to additional expense in providing against that 
' risk ; while the colonies are liable to be dragged into wars with 
' which they have no concern.' The writer of the article does 
not attempt to meet these arguments, and by his silence 
approves of them. The * National Encyclopaedia ' writes as 
follows : ' Setting aside the interests of those concerned in the 

* administration of the Colonies, it is asked what advantage does 

* the rest of the nation receive ? So far as some colonies may 
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' be desirable ports for protecting British commerce and shipping, 
' the advantage of maintaining them may be fully equal to the 

* expense. But, in every particular instance, the real question 
' as to the value of a colony to the mother country is simply this : 
' What advantage is this said colony to the productive classes of 
' the country ? A question not always easy to answer. But this 
' is the question the solution of which must decide whether a 
' colony should be maintained or not, if we look only to the 

* interests of the mother country. If some advantage cannot be 
' shown, the maintenance of a useless colony is a pure act of 
' national benevolence to that colony, and to those few of the 
' mother country who have places or property in it.' This is the 
sort of political teaching to which our fathers were exposed. It 
was held that the value of a colony could only be expressed in 
money, and that since we levy no tribute we derive no gain. 
The pestilent heresy was loudly proclaimed that our trade would 
be just as large and as profitable if our colonies became inde- 
pendent, or were even absorbed by Foreign Powers. It has 
therefore happened that, while the pe(yple of Great Britain have 
become, year by year, more attached to the Colonies, the 
Governments of Great Britain have rather aimed at repudiation 
of control and responsibility. 

I have thought it worth while to introduce these general 
remarks because they will be found to have a particular appli- 
cation. But I will leave generalities and confine myself to 
South Africa. Fifty years ago, nay, even thirty-five years ago, 
it was in our power to have assumed the protectorate of South 
Africa from the Cape of Good Hope to Zanzibar, and from 
Madagascar to Loango. Our mere proclamation would have 
preserved us from interference, for it is a settled principle of the 
international law of Europe, that what one European govern- 
ment has once claimed in uncivilised countries shall be left to 
that government until the claim is renounced. Besides this, we 
must remember that thirty or forty years ago Germany and 
France had little ambition for colonial empire. France, indeed, 
had quite enough to do with Algeria, and neither country had 
yet cast covetous eyes on South Africa. 

£ 2 
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We first entered tlie Cape of Good Hope in 1 793 as a pos- 
session obtained by conquest. The people had been cruelly 
treated by the Dutch East India Company, and their trade 
subjected to grievous monopolies and restrictions. These mo- 
nopolies and restrictions we at once swept away. To the con- 
quered Dutch we conceded the full and free use of their laws, 
customs, and language, and we undertook that no new taxes 
should be imposed. And on behalf of this country we may 
boldly say this, that whatever faults of indecision or caprice 
we may have committed, we have usually treated the conquered 
with indulgence, and, since the abolition of slavery, the natives 
with kindness. By the Treaty of Amiens the Cape Colony was 
restored to the Dutch in 1803, but, when war broke out again 
in 1806, it was re-taken by Great Britain, under whose rule it 
has since remained. 

We have been so much dazzled of late years by the dis- 
coveries of gold, diamonds, and copper, that we are apt to forget 
that the great recommendation of the country to our prede- 
cessors was its agricultural resources. In 1817 the Governor, 
Lord Charles Somerset, visited the districts between the Sunday 
and the Fish Rivers, and wrote home as follows : ' Here is, 

* indeed, a very fine country on which to employ and maintain 
' a multitude of settlers. This tract, particularly healthy for 

* cattle and sheep, well wooded and having many fine springs in 
' it, is nearly uninhabited.' In 1819 a war was commenced by 
the KaflSrs, and on their defeat and retirement Lord Charles 
Somerset proposed a scheme of emigration. The British Govern- 
ment approved the scheme. Fifty thousand pounds were voted 
by the House of Commons, and in 1820 5,000 emigrants were 
sent out. So anxious were people to emigrate that, although 
each head of a household was required to deposit lOZ. before 
starting, there were no fewer than 90,000 applicants. 

In 1806 the population of the Cape Colony was about 
74,000, of whom 27,000 were Europeans, 18,000 Hottentots, 
and 29,000 slaves. The present population is about one and a 
quarter millions. In 1833 slavery was finally abolished, much 
to the disgust of the Boers, who forthwith began to seek * fresh 
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' fields and pastures new/ where their peculiar views as to the 
appropriation of the persons and lands of the natives might be 
more easily carried into practice. They colonised Natal and the 
Orange River Territories. In Natal they kept up a constant 
warfare with the Kaffirs, whom they sought to reduce to slavery. 
Their career was checked by the Governor of the Cape, who 
took military possession of Natal in 1843, and in 1856 it was 
declared a separate colony. For the same reasons the Orange 
River Territory was occupied by the Boers, and (for the same 
reason) taken by the British. It was declared a colony in 1848, 
and of course the Boers were again enraged by the prohibition 
of slavery. If the same policy had been continuously followed 
by the British Government the Boers might have * trekked ' to 
the Equator ; and, so far as Great Britain followed them, slavery 
would have ceased, and the seizure of native lands and cattle 
would have been prohibited. 

This brings us to the year 1853, with which the modern history 
of South Africa .mav be said to have commenced. In the be- 
ginning of that year the British authority had been proclaimed 
wherever the white man had penetrated, and a protectorate 
might have been declared over the whole of South Africa with- 
out let or hindrance from any European Power. Such a decla- 
ration would have been held valid, even although many years 
should elapse before our actual occupation. But Dis aliter 
visum. In 1853 the ministry of Lord Aberdeen came into 
power, with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was called a coalition ministry, not because it included the 
Tories, but because it united the Peelites and the Whigs. This 
ministry drifted into the Crimean War, and set the first example 
of contracting the limits of the Empire. We began with the 
Orange River sovereignty. We informed the people of that 
territory that they would no longer be British subjects, but 
might form a free State for themselves. Our proposals were 
received with alarm, almost with despair. A powerful tribe, 
the Basutos, threatened the very existence of the State. The 
Boers knew that their injustice, robbery, and cruelty had made 
them hateful to the native tribes, and they were terrified at the 
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thought that our protection would be withdrawn. The people 
of Grahamstown met and adopted the following petition to the 
Queen : ' That your petitioners have read with equal sorrow and 

* dismay the dispatch addressed by your Majesty's Right Honour- 
' able Secretary of State, in which an intention is expressed on 
' the part of your Majesty's Government to withdraw the autho- 
' rity hitherto exercised over the Orange River sovereignty. 

* They humbly submit that they cannot legally be shut out from 

* the pale of the realm, nor can the allegiance they owe to your 

* Majesty be set aside on the plea of expediency, and in the face 

* of their deliberately recorded dissent.' To this appeal Lord 
Aberdeen's ministry gave no heed. A sum of 5,000Z. was given 
to the new Republic to start with, instead of the 20,000Z. they 
asked for, and the country was cast adrift. It was probably 
thought that our continued rule might involve us in expenses 
and interfere with Mr. Gladstone's popular budget. The irony 
of events is very marked. The very next year, early in 1854, 
gold and diamonds were discovered in this very State, and 
copper was said to be procurable from the surface, and in 
waggon-loads. It will be strange to find, said a Cape news- 
paper, that ' the country which has so lately been discarded as 
^ worthless may yet prove to be richer than any other appendage 
' of her Majesty's possessions.' 

In 1856 Sir George Grey, who was then Governor at the 
Cape, advised the local parliament to provide 200,000Z. for the 
purpose of emigration. He said : ' With a very large practical 
' acquaintance with the Continent of Australia, I can now, after 
' having visited so great a portion of South Africa, unhesitatingly 
' state that this country affords at least equal advantages to 

* European immigrants. In some respects, indeed, the Cape of 
' Good Hope holds out greater advantages than any other colony. 

* Its rewards for labour are equal, and its social and moral posi- 

* tion superior.' The sum proposed was voted by the Cape 
Parliament by a majority of twenty-two to fourteen, and was 
ordered to be issued in sums of 50,000Z., and we find that in 
March 1862 the thirty-second free emigration ship left London 
at the colonial expense, under this Act of 1857, the operation 
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of which added nearly ten thousand souls to the population of 
the colony. 

The fears entertained by the Orange Free State when its 
dependence on Great Britain was repudiated were very natural, 
and were proved to have some foundation in fact. The Boers 
of that State attacked the Basutos in 1858 and were defeated. 
In their distress they applied to Sir George Grey, who was then 
Governor of the Cape Colony, to mediate for them. Sir George 
Grey, having obtained the consent of the Cape Parliament, went 
to arrange a peace. It was generally believed in Cape Town 
that the Free State would be utterly ruined, and that the Kaffirs 
would accept no terms except the extinction of the Boers. At 
the same time we are told that ' the Kaffirs have a wholesome 
' dread of the British power, and have been observed in this 
' struggle to respect British property, and to carefully abstain 
' from giving offence to the British Government.' The following 
note was forwarded to England and printed by ' The Times ' on 
September 24, 1858 : 'It is now confessed both by those who 
' are favourable to the British Government and those who are 
' adverse, that the only hope for the future safety, nay, for the 

* very existence, of the Free State, consists in its re-union with 
' the parent colony. It is felt and acknowledged that the system 
' matic want of good faith jpract'tsed towards the natives has pro- 

* duced this melancholy state of things, and that the prestige of 
' British rule, which still conveys to the native mind the idea of 
' good faith, can alone restore confidence and prosperity.' When 
Sir George Grey returned and opened the Cape Parliament, on 
March 17, 1859, he congratulated the colony on the proceedings 
of the first parliament, at whose request he had mediated between 
the Orange Free State and the Basuto chief, Moshesh. He 
enjoyed the confidence of both parties, and had succeeded in 
negotiating peace on a permanent basis. 

Alarmed by this difficulty, the Orange Free State solicited a 
Federal union with the Cape. Sir George Grey took up the 
idea and carried it further. He proposed a union of all the 
states, Colonial, Free, and Native, under the British Crown. 
The proposal was received with enthusiasm. Dispatches were 
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received from Downing Street, which appeared to regard the 
scheme with favour. In his opening speech in the Cape Parlia- 
ment the Governor dwelt upon the subject in the most emphatic 
manner. Eleven days afterwards, in August 1859, dispatches 
were received from Lord Derby completely and authoritatively 
disallowing the policy to which Sir George Grey had been com- 
mitted, and ordering his immediate resignation and return. 
This treatment of the South African question is worthy of 
notice. When the Boers and the English residents were equally 
in favour of confederation the British Government abruptly put 
a stop to the scheme. This was in 1859. Nine years later the 
British Government, as represented by the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Carnarvon, earnestly recommended confederation and found 
that it was too late. 

In 1865 the Orange Free State decreed that after January 1, 
1866, no foreign bank or branch thereof should be permitted to 
exist in the State* This order was directed against the London 
banks which had branches in the Cape. In the same year war 
was declared against the Free State by the Basutos under their 
chief Moshesh who declared that he did not wish to make war 
against England. ' He did not wish to fight with the Queen or 

* any of her Majesty's subjects, but only to protect his people 

* from the aggression of the Free State Government.' A treaty 
of peace was made in June 1866, but the next year, 1867, war 
broke out again. A Cape newspaper reports that ' Some of the 
' burghers admit that the Basutos have not enough space to live 

* in. They think it a great mistake to occupy land beyond 
' Caledon, this greed of land having been, in their opinion, a 

* fruitful source of colonial war.' With the Basutos the Orange 
Free State was perpetually at war. But in 1868 the Basutos 
were taken under British protection, and declared British sub- 
jects. The Volksraad of the Free State decided to oppose Sir 
l^hilip Wodehouse's proclamation, and sent a deputation to 
England to protest against it, giving authority to the deputation 
to solicit help against England, from Russia, America, Spain, 
Holland, or any other country. But for once our Government 
stood firm, and Basutoland became British. The happy hunting- 
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ground for slaves i?v as closed to the Boers, and the peq^etual war 
ceased. In 1871 the British Government insisted upon the 
Basutos being annexed either by Natal or the Cape Colony. The 
first offer was made to the Cape Colony by the Governor, Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, and on May 3 an Act was passed for incor- 
porating the territory. But as the natives were not fit to be 
intrusted with a vote it was enacted (1) That the people shall 
remain under the rules now in force ; (2) that all legislative 
power shall be in the hands of the Governor; (3) that the 
Colonial Courts shall have jurisdiction. 

The last effort of the Orange Free State to assert itself beyond 
its present boundaries was a futile attempt to claim the diamond 
fields. Its Government proposed to submit its claims to local 
arbitrators, with the King of Holland or the President of the 
United States as umpire. This offer was very properly declined 
by Sir H. Barkly, and the diamond fields of Kimberley and 
Beaconsfield remain in our hands. There are, however, diamonds 
in the Free State which yielded about 188,000Z. last year. In 
1869 when the differences between Great Britain, the Orange 
Free State and the Basutos were settled, the Governor of the 
Cape, Sir Philip Wodehouse, made the following remarks : ' It 

* was natural that, while engaged in these negotiations, I should 
' keep in view the proposition that has been canvassed both here 
' and in England for the restoration of the British sovereignty in 
' the Free State. We have always maintained that it would be 

* most unwise to promote such a measure except in deference to 

* the clear will of a decided majority of the people.' This question 
of the Free State is, in a legal sense, the most difficult of all the 
South African difficulties. We made over the territory without 
reserve, and against the earnest protests of the people. To re- 
sume it will be difficult, yet in view of the need for an undivided 
empire of South Africa that resumption should be always kept 
before us as a necessity. The land-locked position of the 
country is in our favour, unless we should be foolish enough to 
foster a union with the Transvaal and open up through Delagoa 
Bay an inlet for German and Portuguese intrusion. Already 
in 1884 we seem to have been preparing this last trouble for 
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oui^selves by providing that the Government of the Transvaal 
might make treaties with the Free State without requiring the 
sanction of her Majesty, and we now learn that an alliance 
between the two Republics has been established. Our surrender 
in 1 853 was a piece of needless folly, founded on the pernicious 
belief that colonies are not a treasure but a burden. It only 
needed parochial politicians to dismember the empire : it will 
need a statesman to restore it. 

Let us come next to the Transvaal. I have selected the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal for the first part of my 
subject, simply because these two countries present the greatest 
difficulty in the way of a united South Africa under imperial 
control. The story of the Transvaal is more brief but more 
disastrous and disgraceful than that of the Orange Free State. 
If the country did not remember Gordon and Khartoum, ever}- 
one would have said that no English politician could have been 
guilty of such weakness as was displayed by Mr. Gladstone in 
1881. But we have long since ceased to feel surprise at his 
decisions, or what he would, perhaps, call his policy. 

Till 1875, the Boers who had settled in the Transvaal 
received little notice from Great Britain. They were excessively 
disliked by the natives, both in the Transvaal itself and on all 
its borders. They were accused of kidnapping slaves, of mur- 
derous outrages, of robberies of land. They were constantly at 
war, and were reduced, as a Government, to complete bank- 
ruptcy. Gold had been reported to exist in 1866, but its 
working on a large scale had not commenced. In 1875 Lord 
Carnarvon was Secretary for the Colonies, and he came to the 
same conclusion as that reached by Sir George Grey in 1859. 
In a dispatch to Sir H. Barkly dated in June 1875, Lord 
Carnarvon pointed out * the serious disadvantages, whether in 
' regard to security from disorder or to material progress, under 
' which the several colonies and states were placed through the 

* absence of any defined and consistent policy governing questions 
' of vital interest to all.' He showed that ^ recent occurrences in 

* Natal had brought the question of the condition and treatment 

* of the natives into the foremost rank of those questions which 
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* especially demand uniformity of treatment,' that ' as long as tl:e 

* natives, who are shrewd observers, see diversity of counsels and 
' even estrangement between the various colonies and states they 
' would continue restless, and would be ready to listen to sugg(»s- 
' tions as to their power of combining successfully against the dis- 
' united European Governments,' and that the result was * a 
' distinct danger of widely extended disaffection, which, if circuin- 
' stances lent themselves to it, it would be difficult to subdue.' 

For these and similar reasons, his lordship wished represen- 
tatives to be sent to a conference in London. The scheme was 
that of a patriotic statesman, but it came too early or too late. 
The Cape Colony declined the proposal. Its Parliament sent 
the Premier, Mr. Molteno, and some other members to consult 
with the Secretary of State, but not to take part in the con- 
ference. Mr. Sprigg declared that he did not object to union 
in principle, but ' only at that time and under pressure from the 
' Home Government.' The Transvaal Volksraad ' objected to 
' confederation under the British flag while there remain un- 
' settled causes of well-grounded complaint.' The Orange Free 
State ' did not object so much to British supremacy as to the 
' fitful policy which has characterised the representatives of Great 

* Britain.' 

In effect, the conference was a failure. Some resolutions 
were passed ' as to the regulation of harbours, the action of the 
' common police, the sale of spirituous liquors,' and other minor 
topics. But as to confederation under the British Crown, Lord 
Carnarvon said that 4t was not for the British Government to 
' precipitate such a movement, but he saw no reason against the 
' idea that such a union might be practicable and desirable, and 
' that it might be entered into with the hearty consent of all the 

* parties concerned.' Hie promised to bring in a sort of Permis- 
sive Bill, a kind of action from which no good ever did or ever 
will come in international and intertribal disputes. The 
troubles in the Transvaal rapidly supervened, and, before any- 
thing further in the way of federation could be attempted, the 
management of South African affairs had passed once more into 
the hands of Mr. Gladstone. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

The Cape Colony is, of course, the most important of our 
pL'esent possessions in South Africa. It has been held by Dutch 
aud English for more than two hundred years. It has a history 
and a matured civilisation which cannot be claimed for Australia. 
That the Cape Colonists have very serious complaints to make 
against the Home Government ' goes without saying.' It is true 
of every colony we possess, and would have been equally true of 
India if the government of that country had been left to the 
Colonial Office. The Colonial Office has almost invariably 
reduced every question to one of money. Colonies might 
remain with us if they never required any help. If they did, 
their independence would be preferred. Let us take the follow- 
ing note from Lord Granville, as Colonial Secretary, to Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, Governor of the Cape Colony. It is dated April 7, 
1870, and in substance is as follows : — 

* Sir, — I have to acknowledge receipt of your despatch, 
' No. 17, of February 3, enclosing a memorial from persons 
' residing in the eastern province of the Cape of Good Hope, 
' who are desirous that military protection may be continued to 
' them at the expense of this country. I observe that the memo- 
' rialists estimate the white population at 200,000, and the cost 

* of defence, including police, at 100,000Z., which, if the whole 

* were paid by persons of European origin, would only amount 

* to 10s. per head, and they declare this sum to be a strain on the 
' finances of the colony greater than it can bear.' Lord Gran- 
ville goes on to say that military defence, without including 
police, costs the people of this country 15s. per head, and that 
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the colonists are far more able to pay the charges than W(» art*. 
He adds, ' I have already informed you that the Home Govern- 
' ment, far from being desirous of retaining its present control 
' over the internal or external affairs of the Colony, is only 

* desirous that the government, whether " responsible " or not, 

* should be effective ; and I may add that the memorialists' 
' acxjount of the present state of the native population, and the 

* absence of any material native diflSculties, sufficiently show that 
' whatever objections may exist in an imperial point of view to 

* the past policy of the British Government (including the acqui- 

* sition of British Kaffraria), the Cape Colony has, at least, no 

* right to complain of it.' 

In 1871 Lord Kimberley was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Sir Henry Barkly became Governor of the Ca|>e. 
Lord Kimberley's first step was to require that the Basutos 
should be annexed either by the Cape or by Natal, and he 
intimated that he should prefer the annexation to Natal. Sir 
Henry Barkly advised the Cape Colony to accept the possession, 
and probably was but little informed as to the trouble the 
Basutos had caused for years, or as to their formidable strength. 
Lord Kimberley had his own way so far. On May 3, 1871, a 
short Bill was brought in to annex the Basutos, which was 
eventually carried. 

In this way Lord Kimberley succeeded in removing from 
the cognizance and control of the Home Government the most 
troublesome and formidable tribe on the borders of the Cppe. 
The colony had a hard time of it, and as we shall see finally 
voted its retrocession. 

But Lord Kimberley had a few more hard words to say. 
He pointed out that her Majesty's Government consider that 

* Parliamentary institutions in the Cape have, in their present 
' form, proved a failure. They have lasted for seventeen years, 

* and have been tried under the auspices of two very energetic 

* administrations of different temperaments. The time has come 
' when either the Crown must resume its functions, or Parlia- 
' mentary institutions must be conducted to their legitimate 
' results in the form of responsible government. The example 
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' of Canada should be followed, and a confederation formed ; 
' but this should be a sequence, not an antecedent, of responsible 
* government/ 

It is to be observed that the Colonial Office draws a strong line 
of distinction between representative and responsible government 
in the Colonies. A representative government is practically a 
council, partly elected and partly nominated, whose duty it is to 
advise with the Governor, and prepare measures for his approval. 
But if he differs from the majority of the council, he is not neces- 
sarily to give way as to the advice to be offered to her Majesty. 
Nor is he required to order a dissolution and new election. A 
' responsible ' government in the nomenclature of the Colonial 
Office does not mean one responsible to the Crown or to its 
representative, but one responsible to the Houses of the Colonial 
Parliament; and such a government, if defeated, is expected 
either to resign or dissolve. That expectation is even more 
regularly acted on in the Colonies than at home, for in England 
we have seen ministries continued in office for many months, 
although they could not command a majority. Be that as it 
may, the meaning of Lord Kimberley's note is clear. He did 
not want to be bothered with Cape politics. He, therefore, 
required the Colonists either to become a Crown Colony, without 
any voice in their own affairs, which he knew they would no 
more desire than he did, or to undertake the full burden of 
representative and responsible government, under which the 
appeal from one party against another should be made by a 
new election to the colonists themselves. 

It may be thought that this was in the highest tone of 
Liberal statesmanship. But everything depends on the cha- 
racter of the colony. The very name of ' responsible govern- 
' ment' shows that new burdens are to be sustained as well as new 
privileges enjoyed. If a colony is not equal to the burden, it 
may be well to decline the privileges. The main reason, how- 
ever, for making these quotations is to point out the cynical 
indifference, and almost dislike, with which colonial questions 
were treated. It is well known that these despatches from 
Lord Granville and Lord Kimberley gave great offence at the 
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Cape, and helped to produce that reciprocal indifference or 
dislike which has been shown for some years by the Africander 
party. In 1872 the Act for the introduction of responsible 
government was passed, but only by a majority of one, and the 
circumstances I have to describe prevented its becoming a 
complete success, at all events for a time. At the best it 
affords no adequate solution of the general question of South 
Africa. Lord Carnarvon's rule at the Colonial Office was 
marked by a more genial spirit, a more suave manner, and a 
more imperial policy. But he tried in vain to secure a con- 
federacy, and it is a very singular thing that a Conservative 
minister. Lord Derby, should in 1859 put an abrupt and angry 
stop to Sir George Grey's nearly completed and accepted scheme, 
and another Conservative, in 1875, should go vainly about the 
country imploring the acceptance, or, at the least, the considera- 
tion of a new scheme. 

When Mr. Gladstone came into power in 1880 a new op- 
portunity for cynical neglect of the Colonies was afforded to him. 
The rise and the results of the Boer rebellion in the Transvaal 
had very serious consequences in the Cape Colony. When the 
news of our defeat at Majuba Hill first reached the Cape no one 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone would accept it as final. But 
when his decision was announced and the colonists learned the 
terms of the convention, there was a great revulsion of feeling. 
The Boers uf the Transvaal openly talked of driving the English 
out of South Africa. The Dutch inhabitants of the Colony and 
of Natal began to share the same hopes. Even the Africanders 
of mixed descent became discontented with English rule, and 
many of purely English blood and even recent settlers were 
shaken in their allegiance. From this time the common divi- 
sion of parties in conversation, in the press, and even in the Cape 
Parliament, has been between the Dutch and the English ; and 
colonial politicians of purely English race have trusted to the 
Dutch, and yielded to the Dutch, in order to keep themselves in 
power. In the Dutch interest the Stamp Act was passed which 
has fortunately failed to receive the Royal Assent. Strong hopes 
were expressed and were entertained that Germany would 
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espouse the Boer cause, and Prince Bismarck's annexations in 
East and West Africa seemed to give sanction to these hopes. 
But for our protection Swazieland would long since have been 
annexed by the Boers, and probably Amatonga also. Lord 
Salisbury has done very wisely, and not a day too soon, in pro- 
claiming a British protectorate of Bechuanaland. It appears 
almost certain that the Boers have been calculating on ousting 
us from South Africa, and have been relying upon all the help 
that Prince Bismarck could give without openly declaring war. 
Before I proceed I may give an answer to those amiable poli- 
ticians who are always wanting to know why we should acquire 
and keep colonies, or annex the territories occupied by savages. 
I will speak only of South Africa. Our interest in the Cape 
Colony and Natal is : (1) That of sympathy with our own rela- 
tions and their descendants ; (2) that of trade ; (3) the amount 
of caution imposed upon us by observing that colonies which 
become independent very frequently become hostile. So far as 
common descent, language, history, and religion are concerned, I 
need say very little, for those who think highly of these connecting 
links do not need to be convinced, and those who care nothing 
for such sentiments are beyond conviction. As to trade, it may 
be observed that our total commerce with the Cape and Natal 
(including diamonds) already amounts to fifteen millions sterling 
per annum, and may admit of indefinite expansion as the 
teeming populations of natives north of Cape Colony become 
amenable to civilisation, and escape, on the one hand, from the 
terror of being enslaved, and, on the other, from the temptation 
and degradation of becoming slave-hunters and slave-dealers. 
As regards the possibility of hostile relations with revolted or 
alienated colonies we have only to look at the United States. 
We may also, without hypocrisy, claim that we have a real re- 
gard for the interests of the natives. Even when we were 
giving up everything of our own to the Boers of the Transvaal, 
we claimed in 1881 a right to sanction or reject laws affecting 
the natives, although the claim was reduced in 1884 to a promise 
of fair treatment. And besides what we have done as a nation, 
we may point to a noble catalogue of names, among which 
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those of Moffat and Livingstone and Mackenzie are only the 
most exalted, which reminds us of continuous and self-denying 
efforts for the freedom and civilisation of native races. 

Making these assumptions or preliminary notes, I proceed to 
consider: I. The position, dangers and prospects of the Gape 
Colony. This territory comprises 213,636 square miles, being 
nearly double the whole area of the United Kingdom. At pre- 
sent its population is about a million and a quarter, so that as 
far as space goes, there might easily be ten or twenty times as 
many. The country is of varied aspect and elevation, and the 
rainfall is less precarious than in Australia. Nevertheless, 
when droughts do occur, their consequences are disastrous. Till 
•the discovery of diamonds the Colony subsisted chiefly on its 
sales of wool, and a very dry year plays sad havoc with the 
flocks and their fleeces. In 1866 we learn that * January 12 

* was publicly and universally observed as a day of humiliation, 
' owing to the continued and severe drought which had so long 
' prevailed throughout the land. The accounts that reached 
' Cape Town were most harrowing. Distress appeared to be 
' overtaking some of the north-eastern and eastern portions of the 

* Western province ; while the Eastern province had experienced 
' its full measure of wretchedness, consequent on the entire 

.' absence of rain.' Ajid again in 1878 a letter from the Cape, 
dated February 5, says : ^ Our troubles seem to accumulate. 
' Whilst war and rebellion prevail over the north-eastern frontier 

* districts, unprecedented drought is causing great loss of stock 
' in the midland pastoral districts.' These accounts seem 
gloomy enough, but it must be remembered that they are 
separated from the present date by an interval of eleven years, 
and at the very worst did not affect all portions of the country, 
while in Australia we have known a drought of three years' 
duration, spreading over nearly the wiole continent, and causing 
the loss of millions of sheep. Still, it may be admitted that in 
the districts in which the rainfall is frequently deficient, money 
should be spent more freely on the storage and distribution of 
water. The most remarkable fact about irrigation mentioned in 
the Official Hand-book of 1 886, is the small cost at which, in 

c 
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many cases, water can be preserved. It is true that the Kim- 
berley Water Works Company spent more than half a million in 
supplying the diamond fields from a distance of seventeen miles, 
but then Kimberley was an arid desert, which, but for the 
diamonds, could never have paid for verdure. But most of the 
works have been constructed at small cost. An artificial em- 
bankment in Calvinia forms a shallow lake about two square 
miles in area and five feet deep when full. ' The reservoir, 
' shallow though it is, has proved of great service to the neigh- 

* bourhood, thousands of animals having been kept alive that 
*■ would otherwise have perished for want of water. But this is 

* not all, for in 1879 eighty muids of wheat were sown on the 
' village erven, from which a return of from sixty to one hundred- 

* fold was obtained.' Yet the total cost was only 835Z. At 
Stolskock, near Beaufort West, a reservoir has been made 
holding 96,000,000 gallons of water, the cost of the work 
being 8,700Z. The most important irrigation work is Van 
Wyk's Vley. The extent of the water surface is nineteen square 
miles, and the average depth 10 feet. The country served by 
this lake would, in dry seasons, be absolutely barren without 
irrigation, although with irrigation, or in seasons of good 
natural moisture, the land is extremely fertile. Yet the total 
cost of this work, exclusive of land, has been less than 24,000Z. 

It is clear that the greater part of the country, although not 
always so well watered as England, could at small expense have 
plenty of water in store. Another thing is to be observed. 
Wheat will thrive with less regular rainfall than grass, but 
the Boers are usually too idle to grow wheat, and indeed for 
some years the food supply of the Colony was supplemented by 
imports from India and Australia. Yet the dreary, sodden 
summers, which so often destroy our English crops, are not known 
in South Africa ; and, as we have seen, the very dry summers of 
the Cape may be made fruitful by a cheap but large system of 
irrigation, which would be even more remunerative for barley 
and wheat than for grass and wool. At the very least the Cape 
should grow sufficient grain for its own consumption. That it 
has not done so has been due to the indolence of its farmers. 
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There would still be plenty of wool, wine, diamonds, and g(*ld 
for export. 

Such being the case, it is natural that we should regard the 
possession of the country with satisfaction and pride, should 
jealously guard, and even seek to extend, its boundaries, and 
should use it as a field for emigration on a large scale. This 
would, no doubt, have been the feeling of the people of English 
descent if they had always understood the facts of the case and 
felt that they could rely on the friendly support of our own 
Government. But our difficulty lay in the charact-er of the 
Dutch population which we had subdued. They were a race 
singularly obstinate, national, and prolific, and on the great 
question of the treatment of the native population they held 
views bitterly opposed to those of England. To this must be 
added our own shiftless and vacillating policy. We have never 
possessed the powers of absorption and assimilation which 
were the grandest characteristics of ancient Rome. In about 
the same number of years as we have held the Cape, Rome 
so governed the countries which are now France, Spain, and 
Portugal, that the population became completely Latinised. 
Scores of the wealthiest Roman senators were the sons and 
grandsons of chiefs who had been subdued. Latin literature 
was enriched by natives of Gaul and Spain, and one of the 
greatest emperors, Trajan, was by birth a Spaniard. If we 
had possessed the same faculties for empire, the Boers of 
South Africa would by this time have become completely Eng- 
lish in language, manners, and policy. Failing in this supreme 
art of rule, we might still have expected that, by giving 
equal rights to the Dutch and English races, and ruling 
both with liberality and firmness, our subjects, or colonists, 
would have become equally loyal. Our main faults have not 
arisen from unjust dealing, but from a harsh and dictatorial 
manner and a penurious policy. On the main point of disagree- 
ment with the Boers — the abolition of slavery — we must ever 
insist that we were entirely in the right. It must also be always 
remembered that there are many thousands of the Dutch popu- 
lation in the Cape who are still heartily loyal, and who recognise 
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in Great Britain a truer and more kindly friend and protector 
than they could hope to find in Germany or Holland. But the 
fact remains that a majority of the Boers are not loyal, and are 
inclined, if they could find it safe, to sympathise with the 
Transvaal and to look for support to Germany. This party has 
the assistance of a number of politicians and electors of British 
descent, some from personal caprice and some from a desire 
to side with the majority. The result is that the House of 
Representatives is usually considered to contain a Dutch party 
and an English party, and the Dutch have always the majority 
at the polls. We have thus a situation something like what 
would occur in Ireland under a system of home rule under 
imperial control, and it is needless to say that it involves pro- 
blems of considerable difficulty. 

It must be remembered that no open declaration of treason- 
able intent has been made by the Dutch majority of the Cape 
Parliament.' There have been no threats in Parliament of 
secession or rebellion. There has only been an under-current 
of disaffection, stimulated, if not caused, by the success of the 
Transvaal Boers, and by the doubt whether, aft^er all, the supre- 
macy in South Africa may not be acquired by Germany. There 
are no political concessions to be made. The final aim of our 
policy must be that, if possible, Boers and English alike shall 
heartily support the British rule, and that the population and 
the electorate shall show an English, and not a Dutch, majority. 

One great preventive of political discontent is material pros- 
perity, and of late years this has been abundant. We must not 
forget, however, that it is always precarious. For three or four 
years the low price of wool, and the reduction in the shearings 
owing to drought, produced great distress. Our exports to the 
Cape fell to less than half of what they had been. It is fortunate 
that now there are several industries to rely upon. The yield 
of diamonds, which is never mentioned in our Board of Trade 
returns, is more than four millions sterling per annum. The 
production of gold has reached about a million a year, and 
though very little has yet been found in the colony the profits 
of transit are not inconsiderable. For the decline of one in- 
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dustry Mr. Gladstone is largely responsible. Before 18G0 the 
duty on foreign wines was bs. lOd. per gallon, and on colonial 
wines 28. lid. Under these duties the colonial trade, which at 
that time was entirely in the hands of the Cape, rapidly increased. 
But Mr. Gladstone so manipulated the duties that French wino 
came in at l^. duty, while Cape wines were charged 2«. 6d. 
Under this new duty our importation of wines from the Cape 
fell from 800,000 gallons in 1859, to leps than 50,000 in 1862. 
The old principle deserves to be adopted again, under which the 
duty on colonial wines shall be less, or at all events not uiore, 
than that on French wines. South Africa produces the finest 
grapes, and in the greatest abundance, of any country in the 
world. An alteration in the duty would probably give a great 
impulse to this industry and to the trade with England. 

But the most powerful means at our disposal for making the 
Cape Colony thoroughly English is large and continuous emi- 
gration, especially to Khama country, Swazieland, &c. We 
do not wish for a greater total emigration from Great Britain 
and Ireland than now goes on, but we should gladly see 
some of it diverted from the United States to our own colonies, 
and of these the Cape and Natal appear to afford, in some 
respects, great advantages. The chief of these advantages is 
that the cost of the passage is so much less than to Australia 
and New Zealand, that the climate is generally better, and 
that the population is less massed in large towns. The price of 
good and easily accessible land is low, and arrangements might 
easily be made for its purchase by instalments. What is 
wanted is that funds should be provided for passage-money. 
We have seen that in 1856 Sir Charles Grey advised the Cape 
Parliament to vote 200,000Z. for immigration, and that, his 
advice having been acted upon, about ten thousand settlers 
arrived. With the present rates of passage and the increased 
facilities for moving up the country, the cost of settlement need not 
be more than lOZ. to 20Z. per family. If the Colonial Government 
is not willing to repeat the experiment of 1856 it would surely 
be wise for our own Government to do so. Even if the requisite 
money were only lent, it would almost certainly be repaid, 
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and there can be little doubt that the Cape would sell land of 
good quality on easy terms. ITiere is no need that the allot- 
ments should be large. With ten or twenty acres, tillage and 
not pasturage would be necessary. Wheat would be grown 
as well as wool, and we have already seen that the present 
growth of wheat is often insufficient for the mere consumption 
of the colony itself. It must always be borne in mind that 
every Englishman who acquires land in the United States be- 
comes a foreigner perforce. The first necessary step is to take 
an oath abjuring all allegiance to the Queen. Not only so, but 
his purchases of our goods amount to only a few shillings per 
head per annum. Every colonist in the Cape and Natal remains 
an Englishman, and on an average purchases goods from this 
country to the amount of 81. or 91. per annum. 

I have dwelt at some length on this question, partly be- 
cause it is one of great interest in itself, but still more because 
it is of the utmost importance, when our supremacy in South 
Africa is threatened, that the Cape Colony and Natal shall be 
heart and soul on the side of Great Britain. But there is a 
further question. We have now under our protection, or under 
our direct rule, large tracts of territory in which the native 
population is very large and the European population very small. 
Such countries are Zululand, Basutoland, Swazieland, Bechuana- 
land. It is necessary that we should be supreme in districts 
outside the boundaries of the Cape, partly because there may be, 
and indeed there are known to be, large deposits of gold, silver, 
copper, and iron, partly because we wish to protect and Chris- 
tianise the native races, and partly because Germany may 
probably establish its own power wherever we make no claim, 
and may, by uniting with the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State, endanger our whole empire in South Africa. 
But the question is sure to be raised whether we cannot obtain 
the honours of empire and the profits of commerce without 
assuming the responsibility and labour of government. In 
short, the plan of a confederation will again be mooted. I 
believe that only one answer to such a scheme is possible. It 
was ignominiously rejected when proposed by Lord Carnarvon. 
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But the caases of disunion are infinitely greater and more potent 
now than they were in 1876. Even a little scheme, proposed 
by Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, for the promotion of railways and 
adjustment of customs duties came to grief. That a union of 
so many and such discordant elements could be placed under the 
control of the Cape Parliament is obviously impossible. A single 
illustration will suffice. In 1871 the British Government issued 
orders that either Cape Colony or Natal should undertake the 
management of Basutoland, and, by the advice of the Governor, 
Sir Henry Barkly, the Cape Colony did annex that country. 
In 1883 Basutoland was disannexed and placed directly under 
the British Crown. The example of Canadian federation urged 
by Lord Kimberley in 1871 is wholly misleading. 

The best land in the colony is on the eastern side, in Kaf- 
fraria. The pick of this is in the hands of the natives. Where 
they use it for crops the soil is being exhausted, but for the 
most part they use it for flocks and herds. Colonel Coope says 
' The only remedy is to give to the individual natives titles. 

* The black population is increasing so rapidly that there is 
' already insufficient land to supply their wants as graziers. 
' Native individual titles would solve this question, as it would 

* compel the surplus population to work, and at the same time 
' would encourage agriculture, and supply the great need of the 
' colony, viz., labour in the country teeming with idlers. But 
' the work must be undertaken by the Colonial Government. 
' Interference of the Imperial Government is out of the ques- 
' tion.' I quote this as the dictum of a man who knows South 
Africa well, but I do not agree with his conclusions. Native 
locations may be good things. I have no doubt but that 
they are. I have only the impression that they will not be 
generally made by the Cape Government, which, so far as I can 
learn, regards the acquisition of land by natives with dis- 
pleasure. 
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CHATTER III 
THE TRANSVAAL 

The history of the South African Republic, or, as it is more 
frequently called, the Transvaal, dates, like that of the Orange 
Free State and Natal, from the abolition of slavery by Great 
Britain in 1833. The Boers, disgusted by this abolition, re- 
moved from the Cape Colony, and, after enduring great hardships 
and heavy losses, settled in the three territories I have named. 
With the Orange Free State, as we have seen, our relations 
have been almost continuous since we abandoned our rule over 
that country. The Boers, who took possession of the Transvaal, 
seem to have separated themselves more completely from Great 
Britain, although they were still, in point of law, British sub- 
jects. They were left for many years to do very much as they 
pleased. Their territory was fertile and well watered. It had 
a plentiful supply of natives, and as many of these as were 
required for cultivating the land and doing other work were 
taken and employed as slaves. The Basutos, whose wrongs 
and revenges form so great a part of the history of the Orange 
Free State did not trouble the Transvaal, and the Boers of the 
Transvaal for many years did not seriously trouble us. Since 
1875, however, their increasing number and rapacity have 
brought them into frequent collision with Great Britain, and the 
history of the next ten years is but melancholy reading for any 
patriotic Englishman. Yet it will probably be found in the 
future that the complete incorporation of the Transvaal with our 
Empire presents fewer diflSculties than that of the Orange Free 
State. For we have, by good fortune rather than by good 
guidance, never entirely abandoned our rights over the South 
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African Republic, in the manner for which Lord Aberdeen's 
Government has been justly blamed in the case of the Orange 
Free State. 

For some years before 1875 the Boers of the Transvaal had 
begun to seize on the territory of the natives and to carry off 
the people as slaves. In 1876 Lieutenant Cameron, R.N., C.B., 
delivered an address on South Africa beyond the limits of 
British occupation, in which he spoke as follows : ^ What was 

* wanted was that a strong and determined government, or a 
' great company, should see what could be done with the country. 

* If the country were not taken in hand it would become a 

* wilderness, and its valuable products lost.' The truth and 
justice of these remarks were made abundantly clear in that same 
year. The Transvaal was being rapidly ruined. Secocoeni, an 
able and powerful native chief, was engaged in war with the 
Boers. The excuse or justification for his rising was, as usual, 
that the Boers kidnapped and enslaved his people and seized 
their lands. A letter from an ' Old Colonist,' in the ^ Natal 

* Mercajjtile Advertiser,' seems to show that other people besides 
the Kaffirs regarded the Boers as the real aggressors. The 
writer says : ' The Boers have an ingrained persuasion that they 
' have an undoubted right to treat with black servants as slaves, 
' and that the black races were, as the accursed sons of Ham, con- 
' signed by heaven to perpetual servitude, without the restraints 
' due to human beings.' While we must condemn the Boers as 
being fifty years or more behind the times, we have to remember 
that it was not till the beginning of this century that the 
majority of Englishmen learned to denounce slavery. Cowper, 
indeed, said, nearly a hundred years ago : 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. — Task II. 

The language betrays some poetic exaggeration, but in any 
case he was speaking only for the minority of his countrymen. 
In fact, it was not till 1833 that slavery was abolished in our 
dominions in South Africa and elsewhere. It might be thought 
that our experience of free labour for more than forty years 
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would have some weight as an example to our Dutch subjects. 
But their policy and conduct were such that Secocoeni declared 
war, and his attack was successful so far as the Boers were con- 
cerned. The forces of President Burgess were defeated, and he 
found it impossible to enlist a fresh army. His people were in 
despair. The State was on the verge of bankruptcy, and Presi- 
dent Burgess proposed that he should be intrusted with the 
powers of a dictator for a number of years. Under these cir- 
cumstances Great Britain interfered, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
subdued Secocoeni. Peace was concluded on February 5, 1877. 
This last outcome of the Boer management of the native tribes 
brought about our definite annexation of the Transvaal. Early 
in March, Sir Theophilus Shepstone informed the President of 
the Transvaal Legislature that *if things were not put into 
' proper order he would annex the Republic to the British Empire, 
' peaceably if possible, and if not, by other means.' President 
Burgess submitted to the Volksraad plans of reform in adminis- 
tration. He pointed out that the State owed a quarter of a 
million sterling which it was unable to pay ; and ' repeatedly 
' declared that the country would be utterly ruined unless radical 
' measures of reform were adopted.' He thought that the first 
step should be to give to himself the powers of a dictator. His 
plans were summarily rejected, and the Volksraad declined to 
take any initiative which could lead to giving up the indepen- 
dence of the State. Here was a country peopled by fugitive 
subjects of the British Crown, whose only claim to possession 
was founded on the apathy of the British Government ; its ex- 
chequer was bankrupt ; its forces had been hopelessly defeated ; 
the people had been saved from extermination by our army, yet 
they doggedly refused to ask for the protection and control that 
was so necessary to their safety, and thought that since 
Secocoeni had been subdued, though not by themselves, they 
should have free liberty for a repetition of their faults. The 
resolution of the Volksraad was passed on March 20, 1877, and 
on April 11 President Burgess informed the Volksraad that her 
Majesty had resolved to annex the Transvaal, that he had no 
means of resistunce, and had, therefore, only entered his protest. 
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On April 12, 1877, the proclamation of British sovereignty 
over the Transvaal territory was made at Pretoria. There was 
no excitement. 'The excitement,' says a Cape newspaper, 

* would have occurred if Sir Theophilus Shepstone had been 
' marching out o/ Pretoria. Had he done so, he would have left 
' the Transvaal to immediate anarchy and violence, civil war and 
' native aggression. Now everyone breathes freely. Merchants 
' are beginning to think of re-opening the trade, farmers of buy- 

* ing land.' On May 14 Lord Carnarvon read in the House of 
Lords the following telegram from Sir Bartle Frere. The tele- 
gram was dated Capetown, April 25, 1877. It was in the follow- 
ing terms : ' Sir Theophilus Shepstone issued proclamation 
' April 12. Recites commission, sketches history of existing dis- 
' order and anarchy, refers to wishes of inhabitants that country 
' should be taken under British protection, declares territory 
' henceforth British, continues existing courts. Transvaal will 
' remain a separate government. Queen's new subjects to enjoy 
' reasonable legislative privileges, arrangements for the optional 
' use of the Dutch language, existing laws to remain until altered 

* by competent legislative authority, equal justice to all races, 
' private rights of property respected, Government officials able 
' and willing to serve continued in office, bond fide concessions 
' and contracts of the State to be honourably maintained, pay- 
' ment of the State debt to be provided for. 

' Another proclamation notifies assumption of office as Ad- 

* ministrator of the Transvaal.' A separate address was issued to 
the burghers, and the war tax was suspended. ' The inhabi- 
' tants were reported to acquiesce willingly in the new order of 

* things.' 

I may pass very lightly over the troubles from the Zulu 
Kaffirs during the first two years after the annexation of the 
Transvaal, because it will be necessary to refer to the question 
of Zululand under another part of the subject. It is sufficient 
to say that towards the end of October 1878 the Zulus attacked 
Colonel Griffiths, the Resident in the Transvaal, with over- 
whelming forces, and compelled him to retire ; that in January 
1879 we were defeated with heavy loss at Rorke's Drift, and 
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again in March at Intombi Drift ; that Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
sent out in May, and that before his arrival at the scene of 
action Lord Chelmsford had signally defeated Cetewayo at 
Ulandi. It must be added that, however skilful Sir Garnet 
Wolseley may have been as a general, he showed little capacity 
for constructive statesmanship. His division of Zululand into 
thirteen districts under different chiefs was a failure from the 
beginning, and we have since been compelled to do, what should 
have been done at first, viz. to annex Zululand as a single pro- 
vince under the immediate government of the Crown. 

In the middle of November 1879 a mass meeting of the 
English and loyal Dutch in the Transvaal was held at Pretoria. 
Resolutions were passed stating the satisfaction felt at the 
reiterated assurance of Sir M. Hicks Beach, Sir Bartle Frere and 
Sir Garnet Wolseley that the British Sovereignty is irrevocable, 
and urging the necessity for the immediate granting of a con- 
stitution for the government of all classes which would allay 
discontent, and also for the reform of the native administration, 
and additional judges and railways. This meeting is interesting 
as showing that there is a party in the Transvaal devoted to the 
English connection. But at the end of December 1879 a very 
different conference took place. A party of the Boers appointed 
Mr. Kruger as President, and instructed him to summon the 
Volksraad. From this time the people began to arm. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley announced at a dinner at Pretoria that henceforward 
the Transvaal would be regarded as a Crown Colony, and in 
January 1880, when he was pressed to grant a constitution, he 
said that it was impossible *so long as 1,500 or 2,000 men at 
* High Veldt were trifling with sedition and coquetting with 
' rebellion.' On May 21, 1880, the Queen's Speech referred to 
South Africa in these terms : ' In maintaining my supremacy 
' over the Transvaal, with its diversified population, I desire 
^ both to make provision for the security of the indigenous races, 
' and to extend to the European settlers institutions based on 
' large and liberal principles of self-government.' This was the 
first Queen's Speech during Mr. Gladstone's last administra- 
tioiJ, and for everything done during the next five years Mr. 
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Gladstone must be held responsible. At no time in English 
history has any one man become so nearly a dictator. He was 
returned with an overwhelming majority. His opponents were 
powerless. His followers were servile. The meaning of the 
Queen's Speech in 1880 seems to be clear enough. The natives 
were to be protected, and the European population of the Trans- 
vaal, not the Boers only^ were to obtain some kind of self-govern- 
ment. On December 28, 1880, the Republic of the Transvaal was 
proclaimed at Utrecht, and on January 7, 1881, Mr. Gladstone 
advised her Majesty to speak as follows : ' A rising in the 
'Transvaal has recently imposed on me the duty of taking 

* military measures with a view to the prompt vindication of my 
' authority, and has, of necessity, set aside for the time any plan 
'for securing to the European settlers that full control over 
' their own local affairs, without prejudice to the interests of the 
' natives, which I had been desirous to confer.' On February 
27, 1881, the battle of Majuba Hill was fought and our forces 
signally defeated. About the same date the Volksraad of the 
Orange Free State passed a vote of sympathy with the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal. On March 7, Major-General Eoberts 
was ordered to proceed to South Africa and crush the rebellion. 
Suddenly, and without any reason, except the imperious will of 
Mr. Gladstone, the whole situation was changed. Sir Evelyn 
Wood was ordered to secure a suspension of hostilities by the 
promise of a convention which would practically give the Boers 
all that they asked. It was rightly believed that this policy was 
dictated by the Home Government and disapproved by Sir 
Evelyn Wood. The Cape newspapers said that ' military men 
' and colonists alike regard the issue as most humiliating to 
' England, and as destructive of her prestige in these territories.' 
A trustworthy informant who had just returned from Swazie- 
land described in bitter terms the hostile attitude of the Boers 
there towards England. He had left his home for a short time, 
and during his absence the Boers had taken or destroyed every- 
thing he had left. From Durban it was reported that ' should 
' the Boer sovereignty be conceded in the Transvaal, the Boers 

* will by every native in South Africa be regarded as the stronger 
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* Power. In Cape Colony the loyalty of the Dutch inhabitants 

* is being severely strained, and the Boer dream of a free South 
' African Kepublic seems to the Boer mind hastening towards 
' realisation.' On April 4, we hear that there had been a great 
demonstration. The British Lion was caricatured and Mr. Glad- 
stone burnt in effigy in Capetown. From this date the politics of 
the Cape Colony itself acquired a different tone, and the contend- 
ing factions have been known as the Dutch and the English 
parties. So much is this the case that Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, who 
has managed to conciliate and now represents the Dutch party, 
explained or apologised for his leaning towards England, not on 
the ground of his duty to the Queen, but on the lower ground 
that England, btnng more powerful at sea than Germany, offered 
the best basis of alliance ! 

On August 5, 1881, a convention was signed which includes 
the following words : * Her ^lajesty 's Commissioners for the settle- 
' ment of the Transvaal Territory do hereby undertake and 
' guarantee on behalf of her Majesty that from and after the 8th 

* day of August, 1881, complete self-government, subject to the 

* suzerainty of her Majesty, her heirs and successors, will be 

* accorded to the inhabitants of the Transvaal upon the following 

* terms and conditions, and subject to the following reservations 

* and limitations.' It is not necessary to go through all the 
provisions of the convention, but some clauses require attention. 
The boundaries of the Transvaal, or, as it is now to be called, 
the South African Republic, are fixed by Clause I. Under Clause 
II her Majesty reserves (1) the right to appoint a British 
Resident, (2) to move troops through the State, (3) to control the 
external relations of the State, the conclusion of treaties and the 
conduct of diplomatic intercourse with Foreign Powers, such 
intercourse to be carried on through her Majesty's representa- 
tives. By Clause III all laws especially affecting natives must 
receive the suzerain's assent. A Native Location Commission 
was to be appointed, of which the President should be an ex- 
officio member. It was provided that no slavery or apprentice- 
ship partaking of slavery should be tolerated ; that natives 
should be allowed to acquire, hold, and dispose of land, but that 
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all such transactions should be made and registered in the name 
of the Native Location Commission. The more impetuous 
politicians of the Transvaal objected even to these terms^ and 
the Volksraad requested that articles 2 and 18 should be so 
altered as that the suzerain should have no right to the conduct 
of foreign affairs, but only to their control. They declared that 
articles 3, 13 and 26 are a breach of the Sand River Treaty of 
1852 ; they denied the right of the suzerain to approve or reject 
any laws passed by the Volksraad. They declared that the 
British Resident being a fcyreigner could not be a trustee of 
property belonging to citizens, and that it was beneath the 
dignity of the President to become a member of the Native 
Location Commission. For a time it was thought that the war 
would be renewed, but Mr. Gladstone would not give way any 
further, and the convention was signed as it stood on October 25, 
the Volksraad declaring that they ' relied on England's magna- 
' nimity to remedy provisions distasteful to the people.' 

The Boers have always claimed that this Sand River Con- 
vention made them an absolutely free and independent nation. 
So perhaps it might be interpreted if, on their part, its pro- 
visions had been respected. But one of the most important 
clauses provides that ' no slavery is or shall be permitted.' 
The Boers treated this clause with contempt from the very 
first, and the British Government seems, for a long time, to have 
been uncertain how to act. A series of papers extending from 
August, 1867, to March, 1869, was published in a Blue Book, 
entitled the ' Kidnapping and Enslaving of Young Africans.' 
It begins with the following letter, addressed by Mr. James 
Murray, of the Foreign Office, to the Under-Secretary of State 
at the Colonial Office : — 

* Foreign Office, August 30, 1867. 

' Sir, — I am directed by Lord Stanley to transmit to you, to 
' be laid before the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, copy of a 
' memorial which he has received from the Aborigines Protection 
* Society upon the system of slavery stated to be carried on by 
' the Boers in the Transvaal Republic ; and I am to request that 
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* you will move his Grace to favour Lord Stanley with any 

* observations wliicli he may have to make upon this subject. 

* I am, &c., 

* James Murray/ 

The reply to this letter shows the extreme reluctance of the 
Colonial Office to interfere. The general idea seegis to have 
been that we had succeeded in getting rid of the Transvaal, and 
that we ought not to be troubled about anything that the Boers 
did. This letter is from Sir F. Rogers, Bart., to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and is dated Downing 
Street, September 20, 1867 :— 

* Sir,— I am directed, by the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
30th ultimo forwarding a copy of a memorial addressed to 
Lord Stanley by the Aborigines Protection Society respecting 
the practice of slavery, which is alleged to be carried on by the 
Boers in the Transvaal Republic. The particular case quoted 
in the memorial appears to be the same one which was dealt 
with by Mr. Cardwell's despatch to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Natal, of which a copy was forwarded to the Foreign Office 
in my letter of the 12th October, 1865. The Lieutenant- 
Governor had consulted the Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, as Her Majesty's High Commissioner, as to the steps 
which he should take in regard to the alleged existence of 
slavery in the Transvaal Republic ; and Sir P. Wodehouse 
stated his opinion than any hond fide inquiry into the matter 
would be almost impracticable, and that nothing was likely to 
be gained by interference on the part of the British authorities. 
Mr. Cardwell concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
Governor of the Cape ; and his Grace is not aware of any 
reason for reversing the decision arrived at in 1 865.' 

Here is another communication from the Colonial to the 
Foreign Office. It is a letter addressed to E. C. Egerton, 
Esq., M.P., the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, by 
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Sir F. Rogers, the permanent Under-Secretary of the Colonial 
Office :— 

« Downing Street, October 6, 1868. 

* Sir, — I am directed by the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos to transmit to you, for the consideration of Lord 
Stanley, the copy of a despatch of the 18th July from the 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, in which he alludes to a 
proclamation alleged to have been issued by the President of 
the Transvaal Republic annexing to that Republic a very large 
extent of territory. 

* It will be seen that the terms of this proclamation, though 
publicly announced, are not officially known ; but the nature 
of them may be gathered from the accompanying extract from 
a local paper, the Natal Mercury. I am directed also to 
transmit to you a copy of the Convention of the 17th January, 
1852, under which the Boers who emigrated from British 
territory and settled beyond the Vaal were recognised as a 
separate Government. That Convention, as will be seen, 
guaranteed in the fullest manner to the Boers the right to 
manage their own affairs, and that no encroachment shall be 
made by Her Majesty's Government on the territory beyond 
to the north of the Vaal River ; but no boundaries are specially 
assigned in respect of the territory of the Boers, nor was any- 
thing provided for or against their power to extend that 
territory. 

* But, assuming the proclamation to be genuine, the question 
will arise whether, adverting to international law and usage, 
it is competent to the Transvaal Republic to appropriate by 
such a proclamation vast territories in South Africa ; and 
whether, looking to the terms of the Convention, Her Majesty's 
Government are in a position entitling them to interfere. 

' I am desired by his Grace to request that he may bo 
favoured with Lord Stanley's views upon this question. 

* It seems very undesirable that this large extent of terri- 
tory, including as it does the gold fields recently discovered, 
should be arbitrarily placed under the government of a people 
who have, in truth, no power to occupy or govern it. Nor will 
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* it escape Lord Stanley's observation that tlie annexation of 
' this territory would very considerably enlarge the field for 
' continuing those highly objectionable practices which have 

* been carried on under the colour of apprenticeships, and which 

* have formed the subject of recent correspondence between this 

* Department and the Foreign Office. 

* (Signed) Fkederick Rogers.' 

These extracts are chiefly interesting as showing the difficulty 
of managing any business that lies between two or more 
Government Departments. The Foreign Office wants to know 
what the Colonial Office thinks, and vice verm. While the two 
Offices are laboriously corresponding, the subject-matter slips out 
of their hands, and new questions arise with Germany and 
Portugal. One of the most urgent refonns now required is that 
there should be a distinct separation between the Foreign and 
the Colonial Office. The countries in which Her Majesty has a 
governor or deputy-governor should be completely under the 
rule of the Colonial Office, while the Foreign Office should be 
able to act in all other cases without consulting the Colonial 
Office at all. The shambling interchange of notes between the 
two Departments serves only to make both of them dilatory 
and impotent. 

But the review of the Transvaal under the Sand River Con- 
vention would not be complete without some notice of the des- 
patch of Mr. E. L. Layard, who in 1868 was Her Majesty's 
Commissioner at the Mixed Commission Court at the Cape of 
Good Hope. This despatch was sent direct to the Foreign 
Office, and then submitted to the Colonial Office. The Foreign 
Office wishes to know whether the Colonial Office has received 
any reports on the subject of kidnapping and slavery by the 
Boers of the Transvaal from the authorities at the Cape, and, if 
so, what steps, if any, his Grace (the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos) proposes to take in the matter. 

Mr. Layard's report is too long for complete quotation, but 
some of its paragraphs deserve to be preserved. He writes from 
Cape Town on July 2, 18G8, to Lord Stanley, and says: * My 
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Lord, — My predecessors and myself have on more than one 
occasion deemed it our duty to bring to the notice of Her 
Majesty's Government the fact that a system of slavery existed 
in the Republics on our borders, under the specious plea of 
apprenticing, or imhocMng, under which some of the worst 
barbarities have been committed on the native tribes. In 
particular I would refer your Lordship to a despatch from 
Mr. Surtees, dated December 1, 1855, published in the Blue 
Book for 1856. 

' It again becomes my painful duty to draw your Lordship's 
attention, to the statements contained in the enclosed 
annexures, chiefly extracts from local journals, and to 
acquaint you that the general impression among those who 
are thought to be good authorities on local politics is that 
the statements are to a very great extent true. I confess I 
believe them myself from what I have seen in private letters 
addressed to other parties, but which I am precluded from 
using.' 

' I fear from the records of former transactions that Mr. 

V is right in saying that, unless a commission is sent to investi- 
' gate the subject on the spot, no information will be got from 
' the authorities.' 

It is clear, therefore, that from the very first the Boers who 
settled in the Transvaal practised the kidnapping and enslaving 
of Kaffir children, although the Sand River Convention, which 
they regard as their charter, distinctly prohibited slavery. It 
is clear that the British authorities in South Africa from 1855 
to 1877 were perpetually protesting against this system. It is 
clear that we were so unwilling to take the responsibility of a 
new colony that for twenty-two years the complaints made did 
not move us to action. But when Mr. Disraeli was in power 
we took a new departure. The Boers were warned that their 
kidnapping and slavery must cease, or that their country would 
be proclaimed as British territory, a;id, as they were still 
obdurate and obstinate, the proclamation was at last issued. 
Their present position and immunities depend entirely on the 
Conventions of 1881 and 1884, the chief provisions of which I 
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will shortly give. The full text of these Conventions will be 
found in the appendix to this book. 

In 1882, a Blue Book was issued on March 15, containing 
the report of the Commission appointed to inquire into and re- 
port upon all matters connected with the settlement of the Trans- 
vaal Territory. From this report Sir Evelyn Wood dissented. 
He pointed out that the natives preferred British rule to that of 
the Boers, and that the boundaries ought to be reduced. The 
debt of the Transvaal Republic amounted to 425,000/., of which 
2G5,000Z. is for sums advanced by the British Government. The 
expense of the war with Secocoeni was 382,000Z. The com- 
missioners thought that payment should not be insisted upon, 
but Sir Evelyn Wood pointed out that we had saved the Boers 
not only from bankruptcy but from extinction, and that they 
ought to pay. This question obtained a sort of solution in 188 k 
It was then decided that the Republic should be held liable for 
payment of the Cape Commercial Bank Loan, the Railway Loan 
and the Orphan Chamber Debt. These were to be the first charge 
on the revenue. The second charge was to be the debt to her 
Majesty's Government which was reckoned at 250,000Z. with 
interest at 3^ per cent. The whole was to be repaid in twenty- 
five years by a sinking fund of GZ. Os. 9d. per lOOZ. I have looked 
through the items of our revenue for several years, but cannot 
find that we have yet received a penny on this account. 

The provisions as to the integrity of Swazieland and the pro- 
hibition of anything like slavery were renewed by the Convention 
of 1884. A special clause was inserted to provide for the pre- 
servation of the graves of Englishmen, which reminds one of the 
Jews building the sepulchres of the Prophets. The right of 
her Majesty to control the foreign affairs was so far modified as 
to allow any treaty to be made with the Orange Free State. As 
the Orange Free State can make what treaties it pleases with 
Holland, Germany, or any other Power, this clause may surrender 
a great deal of our suzerainty or may cause very serious difier- 
ences. The claim of the Transvaal to independence practically 
dates from the Sand River Convention, by which her Majesty 
conceded to the Boers the right to make their own laws and to 
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govern themselves in their own way. The claim of Great 
Britain to interfere was founded on the obvious and notorious 
facts that the laws so made, and the system of government 
adopted became a standing menace to the peace of South Africa. 
The annexation of the Transvaal was effected under Mr. Disraeli. 
The surrender of 1881, and the further surrender of 188 i, were 
made by Mr. Gladstone as Premier. It is of great importance 
that we should clearly understand the essential points of 
difference between the Convention of Pretoria in 1881, and that 
of London in 1884. It will be seen that the Convention of 
1881 grants a very limited, and that of 1884 a very large, 
measure of *home rule' to the Boers. In 1881, the first 
article states that * the Commissioners for the settlement of the 
' Transvaal Territory, duly appointed as such by a Commission 
' passed under the Royal Sign Manual bearing date the 5tli 
' April 1881, do hereby undertake that, from and after the 8th 
' day of August 1881, complete self-government subject to the 
' suzerainty of Her Majesty will be accorded to the inhabitants 
' of the Transvaal upon the following terms and conditions, and 

* subject to the following reservations and limitations.' Article 2. 
declares that 'her Majesty reserves to herself, her heirs and succes- 
' sors (a) the right from time to time to appoint a British Resident 

* in and for the said State with such duties as are hereinafter 
' defined.' The right to appoint a Resident is preserved in the 
Treaty of 1884, but his authority is cut down to the level of a 
Consul in a foreign State. He has no longer any power, but 
can only report in the same way as our Consul in Peru or Chile. 
The next claim (b) is the right to move troops through the 
State in time of war. This provision disappears in the Treaty 
of 1884. The third reservation (c) is ' the control of the ex- 

* ternal relations of the said State.' This was so far modified in 
1884 as to permit, without asking our consent, any treaty of 
alliance with the Orange Free State, a permission of which 
President Kruger availed himself so soon as the death of Sir 
John Brand and the election of Mr. Riez as President of the 
Orange River Free State supplied the opportunity of an alliance 
hostile to this country. 
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Article 3 in the Convention of 1881 declares that ' no future 

* enactment especially affecting the interests of the natives shall 

* have any force or effect in the said State without the consent 

* of her Majesty, her heirs and successors first had and obtained 
' and signified to the Government of the said State through a 

* British Resident.' Tliis provision is abandoned in 1884, and in 
lieu of it we have the following : * The South African Republic 
' renews the declaration made in the Sand River Convention and 

* in the Convention of Pretoria that no slavery or apprenticeship 
'partaking of slavery will be tolerated by the Government of the 

* said Republic' It is to be noticed that this undertaking in 
the Sand River Convention was never observed by the Boers, 
and that the troubles and disasters from which we had to rescue 
the Transvaal were mainly caused by their persistent habit of 
treating the natives as slaves. How far the spirit of this 
engagement to abolish slavery is carried out may be seen from 
the following extracts from law No. 10, of the year 1887. 

The position of a Resident to represent Great Britain was 
reduced to that of a Consul in a foreign country. In short, the 
whole convention suggests the idea that although Mr. Gladstone 
did not venture to take the high-handed course which had been 
taken by Lord Aberdeen's Ministry in 1853, when we abandoned 
the Orange River Territory, yet that he was determined to go as 
near to the concession of absolute independence as he dared. It 
is still, however, necessary to receive the sanction of the Queen 
to any treaty with natives on the eastern or western frontiers. 
On a careful consideration of this convention one can only come 
to the conclusion that the articles binding on the Transvaal were 
never observed and never intended to be observed. 

As I have already pointed out, the Convention in 1881 
required the sanction of the suzerain to all laws affecting the 
coloured population, in addition to the general provision for- 
liiding all ' slavery, or apprenticeship partaking of the nature 
' of slavery.' In 1884 the general provision alone was retained. 
The good faith and humanity of the Boers were accepted as 
sufficient guarantee. How far this expectation was realised 
may be judged by quoting some provisions of the Boer Law 
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No/10, 1887, for the regulation of the Gold Fields. The 
following provisions refer to coloured people : — 

Clause 76 provides that ' no coloured person, coolie, or 
^ Chinese can hold a licence or be in any capacity engaged in 

* working the gold-fields otherwise than in the service of white 
' men.' Clause 79 provides that * any coloured person, coolie, or 
' Chinese, selling, bartering, or possessing precious metals or 

* precious stones shall be punished by not rtiare than fifty lushes 
' and imprisonment for not more than twelve months J By clause 
83 a coloured person who has contracted to serve in any capacity, 
either verbally or in writing, and who shall neglect or withdraw 
from his employment or ' shall use threatening or abusive language 
^ towards his master or his master's wife or any other person law- 
' fully placed over him,' shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than 21. or by imprisonment not exceeding one month or by 
twenty-five lashes. When we consider that the contract may 
be verbal, and that the master's evidence as to its effect is sure 
to have undue weight, we shall see that these clauses sanction 
what amounts to slavery. Under the Convention of 1881,^ our 
Resident would have seen that justice was done. Indeed, the 
law could not have been passed except after tlie consent of the 
Queen. In short, the Convention of 1884 ^ was merely a blind or 
a fraud. Not a single provision in favour of this country has 
been observed. And there is this fatal flaw — there is no clause 
providing that the English as well as the Dutch should have a 
vote. In the Cape Colony the Dutch have equal voting power 
with ourselves, but in the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
we are left out in the cold. Legally, the people of the Transvaal 
are her Majesty's subjects who have received a constitution or 
measure of home rule by her Majesty's pleasure. Practically, 
they claim to be an independent State, speak of a British Re- 
sident as a foreigner, and propose to place themselves on the saTne 
level in all their relations with us as could be maintained by 
Germany or France. 

Article 13 in the Convention of 1881 declares that ' Natives 

* For full text of these treaties see Appendices A end U. 
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' will be allowed to acquire land, but the grant or transfer ot 

* such land will in every case be made to and registered in the 
' name of the Native Location Commission in trust for such 

* natives.' This provision is omitted in the Treaty of 1884, 
and, as I have said, the natives are liable to be beaten or 
imprisoned for even having in their possession a pennyweight 
of gold. 

It will thus bo seen that the suzerainty of the Queen was 
reduced in 1881 to a mere shadow. But even that treaty has 
not been observed. Article 2 runs thus : ' The South African 
' Eepublic will strictly adhere to the boundaries defined in the 
' first article of this convention, and will do its utmost to pre- 
' vent any of its inhabitants from making any encroachments 

* upon lands beyond the said boundaries. The Government 

* will appoint Commissioners upon the east and west borders, 
' whose duty it will bo strictly to guard against irregularities 
' and all trespassing beyond the boundaries.' This clause was 
clearly intended to preserve Zululand and Bechuanaland. But, 
in spite of the clause, a large slice of Zululand has been 
seized by the Boers, and forms a country called the * New 
' Republic,' which has now received the recognition of the 
British Government. Raids have also been repeatedly made 
into Bechuanaland, and have only ceased since Lord Salisbury's 
proclamation of a British Protectorate. 

Of course there will be some people to say : ' What does it 
' matter ? Let them go. Give them complete independence.' On 
consideration, it does matter a great deal. The position has been 
very much altered by the discovery of gold, The Dutch Boen: 
neither discovered the gold, nor, when it was discovered, did 
they attempt to work it. All this was left to England. In 1882 
the population was estimated at 5,000 English, 38,000 Dutch, 
and 774,000 natives. Now there are more English than Dutch. 
A sum of twenty millions has been spent on the mines, but it 
has been English or Colonial money, not Dutch. Are we then 
to sit still and allow President Kruger to rule over us as if we 
were settlers in Spain or Portugal ? It must be remembered 
that the Convention of 1881 accorded self-government not to the 
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Dutch only, but to tlie Europefin inluilntants of the Transvfvd, 
The least therefore that our Government can do is to declare 
that the Volksraad shall be chosen by all duly-qualified inhabit- 
ants whether Boers or English. Let this be done. Our Govern- 
ment may be, it usually is, indolent and irresolute in its dealings 
with Colonial affairs, but if it neglects its duty and leaves tlie 
Boers to enact such laws as have recently been made, there will 
probably be a serious civil war and the whole interests of the 
country, material and moral, will be put in jeopardy. 

The Boers with all their bluster, and notwithstanding Majula 
Hill, do not suppose themselves a match for this country, and 
they must be prepared for the contingency that our Government 
may not always be under the control of a dictator, subservient 
abroad and tyrannical at home. But they do rely on the 
supposed complicity of Prince Bismarck. Now, I do not for a 
moment imagine that Prince Bismarck has any regard for the 
interests of Great Britain, except so far as they forward those of 
Germany. If he could obtain a small advantage for Germany 
by inflicting a serious injury on this country he would obtain 
that advantage coute que cou'e. Nay, more, both Germany and 
the United States will seek unfair advantages over us, in the 
belief that nothing they could do would induce Great Britain to 
declare war. In our dealinofs with these Powers we are heavilv 
handicapped, and they know it and let us know it. But Bismarck 
will respect all legal rights, and whatever we may claim to be the 
meaning of our suzerainty over the Transvaal he will assuredly 
not dispute the claim. We have subdued the enemies by whom 
the Boers were completely conquered'; we have changed their 
bankruptcy into plenty; we are legally their feudal superiors, 
or rather they are legally our subjects, enjoying such a measure 
of home rule as Mr. Gladstone chose to confer upon them. It 
is hard if in such a country we cannot insist that the English 
settler who brings money and industry shall have an equal share 
with the Boer who only sits at his house-door to sell his lands 
at enormous prices. The one thing to be remembered is that 
the autonomy which we forced on the Orange River Territory 
has never been conceded to the Transvaal. We have rights 
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tlit»ro which it only requires a competent and determined states- 
man to onforc'i. 

The history of the Transvaal is not complete without some 
rofertMice to tlie question of Delagoa Bay. The chief complaint 
of 1 ^resident Krut^er is that he is shut out from the sea. The 
following conversation is reported by Mr. Mathers in his book 
on ' Golden South Africa.' Mr. Mathers said : ' The Free State 
' are at present favoured by the free admission here of grain, 
' Hour, &c., to the disadvantage of Natal. Natal admits Trans- 

* vmil tobacco free of duty ; will not the Transvaal admit Natal 
' sugar and rum free in return ? ' To which President Kruger 
replied : * Yes, certainly, if they will help me with a portion of 

* the customs from a port of my own. Certainly, if they will 
' allow me a portion of the sea-board ; but if they hem me in 
' and monopolise the sea-board, and leave me inside the country, 
' as it were in a kraal, and then wish to make terms with me 
' when I am at bay, then I say, Certainly not. If I have my 

* sea-board on the same footing as they have, then we can come 
' to ttTnis over the whole of South Africa, and make an honour- 
' able settlement.' It will be seen that President Kruger con- 
siders himself quite on the same footing with Queen Victoria", 
and expects to treat with her on equal terms. But this question 
of a sea-board oppresses him, and therefore he eagerly seized an 
opportunity which seemed to offer itself. There is a small piece 
of territory which belongs to Portugal. The right to it was 
disputed by England, but we placidly submitted our claims to 
the arbitration of Marshal McMahon in 1877, and, as a, matter 
of course, his decision was in favour of Portugal. The country 
was of no value to Portugal, and in 1881 a formal proposal was 
made to that country for its retrocession on certain terms. That 
proposal was accepted by the Portuguese Government, and 
submitted for the approval of the Cortes. But while the 
debates were going on the battle of Majuba Hill was fought, 
and following this the surrender of English interests by Mr. 
Gladstone. Among the other evil results of that surrender was 
this, that Portugal declined to treat with us for the cession of 
Lorenzo Marquez^ 
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Now, in 1883 a certain American, Colonel McMurdo, formed 
the plain of a railway from Lorenzo Marquez towards the 
Transvaal. The first step was to get through Portuguese terri- 
tory. How he intended to proceed afterwards we cannot learn. 
It was commonly believed that the railway would climb the 
Drackensburg mountains, a rugged and precipitous range of 
.6,000 to 7,000 feet in height. But Colonel McMurdo thought 
ihat if he once got a railway from the sea to any part of the 
Transvaal, or to^ any place beyond the Portuguese territory, the 
rest of his task would be easy. A concession was obtained in 
1 883 from the Portuguese Parliament. It was made to a Portu- 
guese company, but from the first, everyone knew that Portugal 
would not spend a penny on the line. The concession was, 
therefore, hawked about Europe for four years, and its chances 
of acceptance were greatly retarded by rumours of another 
concession for a tramway. These rumours were at last set to 
rest by a distinct statement that the tramway concession would 
only be valid in case the railway should not be made. So, at 
last, the Delagoa Bay Railway Company was floated. Of course 
it was by English and American, not by Portuguese, capital 
that it was to be built. So long as the matter was in the hands 
of a Portuguese company the government granted perpetual 
renewals of time for making the railway. Indeed the time was 
renewed from 1883 to 1887, without any real work being done. 
But when once a presumably solvent English company under- 
took the work, the time for its completion was more sharply 
defined. The conduct of the company cannot be altogether 
approved. The line was badly laid out, and, when frequent 
floods had destroyed it, the discovery was made that a new 
course must be adopted. A 'competent engineer' was then 
employed, and a new line planned. Then the company got to 
work. But by this time the rains had set in, and continuous 
work was impossible. The end of all was that the railway could 
not be completed, as promised, by the beginning of July, 1889, 
and thereupon Portugal cancelled the contract and took posses- 
sion of the works. It has been stated, on apparently high 
authority, that this course was adopted quite independently of 
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the Transvatil. But no one believes this. Portugal does not 
want the line for itself. President Kruger does want it. The 
delay in completing the line formed an excuse for the confisca- 
tion, and the railway may now be sold to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. If anything like what has been spent upon it be offered 
by President Kruger, the shareholders would be wise to accept. 
But when President Kruger has got the railway, what is he to 
do with it ? It ends at the foot of almost inaccessible moun- 
tains. To get it carried on to Pretoria will cost millions, and, 
although the enterprise and capital of England have greatly 
enriched the Transvaal, it is unlikely that the millions will be 
forthcoming. Besides all this, the Transvaal has something else 
which it should do with its mining royalties. Our Government 
kindly wiped out about 350,000Z. of debt incurred in saving 
the Transvaal from the attacks of Secocoeni, but there is still 
more than 300,000^. owing, with interest accruing year after 
year at 8^ per cent. We have certainly a right to see that a 
treaty so disastrous to ourselves should not be made a dead 
letter whenever a clause was inserted in our interests. The 
Boers laughed at the treaty when it was made, and openly 
declared that they would not be bound by its provisions. Nor 
have they been. They have not respected the boundaries laid 
down. They have re-introduced a system which is only Br 
disguised slavery, and they have not paid their debts. Are we 
then to coerce the Transvaal ? I venture to think that it is our 
duty to do so. As I have already said, the population is now 
more English than Dutch, but it must ever be remembered that 
the English emigrants to South Africa are apt to acquire Boer 
sympathies, because of the weakness of our colonial rule, just 
as English settlers in Ireland are said to become * Uibernis ipsis 
* IllhernioresJ But shall we employ force if necessary ? Most 
assuredly. Shall we spend money? Most assuredly. The 
curse of this country is the doctrine that our empire is not 
worth preserving if it costs anything to preserve it. 

The Sand River Convention, on which the Boers of the 
Transvaal have always relied as their charter of independence, 
is as follows. It was signed at a meeting held in the house of 
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Mr. P. A. Venter, Sand Eiver, on Friday, the 18th day of 
February, 1852, between Major W. Hogge and C. M. Owen, Esq., 
Her Majesty's Assistant-Commissioners for the settling and 
adjusting of the affairs of the eastern and north-eastern boun- 
daries of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope on the one part, 
and a deputation of sixteen emigrant farmers residing north of 
the Vaal River. * The Assistant- Commissioners guarantee in 
the fullest manner on the part of the British Government to 
the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal River the right to 
manage their own affairs, and to govern themselves according 
to their own laws, without any interference on the part of the 
British Government, and that no encroachment shall be made 
by the said Government on thQ territory beyond to the north 
of the Vaal River ; with the further assurance that the warmest 
wish of the British Government is to promote peace, free- 
trade, and friendly intercourse with the emigrant farmers 
now inhabiting, or who may hereafter inhabit, that country, it 
being understood that this system of non-interference is bind- 
ing upon both parties. 

' Should any misunderstanding hereafter arise as to the true 
meaning of the words " The Vaal River," this question, in so 
far as regards the line from the source of that river over the 
Drackensburg, shall be settled and adjusted by Commissioners 
chosen by both parties. 

' Her Majesty's Assistant-Commissioners hereby disclaim all 
alliance whatever and with whomsoever of the coloured nations 
to the north of the Vaal River. 

' It is agreed that no slavery is or shall be permitted or 
practised in the country to the north of the Vaal River by the 
emigrant farmers. 

' Mutual facilities and liberty shall be afforded to traders 
and travellers on both sides of the Vaal River; it being 
understood that every waggon containing ammunition and 
firearms coming from the south side of the Vaal River shall 
produce a certificate signed by a British magistrate or other 
functionary duly authorised to grant such, and which shall 
state the quantities of such articles contained in said waggon 
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to the nearest magistrate north of the Vaal lliver, who shall 
act in the case as the regulations of the emigrant farmers 
direct. It is agreed that no objection shall be made by any 
British authority against the emigrant Boers purchasing their 
supplies of ammunition in any of the British colonies and 
possessions of South Africa, it being mutually understood that 
all trade in ammunition with the native tribes is prohibited 
both by the British Government and the emigrant farmers on 
both sides of the Vaal River. 

' It is agreed that so far as possible all criminals and other 
guilty parties who may fly from justice either way across the 
Vaal River shall be mutually given up, if such should be 
required, and that the British Courts as well as those of the 
emigrant farmers shall be mutually open to each other for all 
legitimate processes, and that summonses for witnesses sent 
either way across the Vaal River shall be backed by the 
magistrates on each side of the same respectively, to compel the 
attendance of such witnesses when required. 

'It is agreed that certificates of marriage issued by the 
proper authorities of the emigrant farmers shall be held valid 
and suflScient to entitle children of such marriages to receive 
portions accruing to them in any British colony or possession 
in South Africa. 

' It is agreed that any and every person now in possession 
of land and residing in British territory shall have free right 
and power to sell his said property and remove unmolested 
across the Vaal River, and vice versa; it being distinctly 
understood that this arrangement does not comprehend pri- 
soners or debtors without providing for their just and lawful- 
debts. 

'This done and signed at Sand River aforesaid this 17th 
' day of January, 1852/ 
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CHAPTER IV 
NATAL 

In order to make our survey of South Africa complete we must 
next consider the British Colony of Natal. This colony contains 
about one-third the area of England and Wales and one-twelfth 
that of the Cape of Good Hope. The population consists of about 
32,000 whites and 388,000 natives, so that the proportion of 
natives to Europeans is twelve to one, while in the Cape the pro- 
portion is only two to one. Owing mainly to the opening up of 
the goldfields in the Transvaal, the trade of Natal has very rapidly 
increased. Its exports to this country, which consist mostly of wool 
and maize, amounted in 1886 in round numbers to 682,000Z.,in 
1887 to 904,000Z., and in 1888 to 1,070,000Z. But the Natal 
imports of British and Irish produce show an advance still more 
rapid. In 1886 we sent to Natal goods valued at 877,000Z. 
In 1887 the value was 1,590,000Z., and in 1888, 2,024,000/. 
The total imports of Natal in 1888 were 2,890,000/. There 
can be no doubt but that a great part of this increase is due to 
the demand for British goods from the gold mines. If railways 
were made from Durban to Pretoria and from the Cape to the 
same town, the commerce of Natal and the Cape Colony would 
continue to increase. But the authorities of the Transvaal wish 
to remove trade from British territory. They have therefore 
thrown all their influence to the side of the Delagoa Bay Kail- 
way. Commerce appears to know no country, and it is therefore 
not surprising that the English traders in South Africa, and 
English financiers at home have warmly supported the Delagoa 
Bay scheme. In a conference on Railway Extension, called to- 
gether by Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Transvaal Government was not 
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represented, and the Orange Free State declared that it would 
not support any extension of railways beyond .Bloemfontein. 
Tlie extension of the Cape railways from Kimberley to Pretoria 
and of the Natal railway from Lady smith to I^retoria would be 
comparatively easy, but the Boers prefer a railway entirely to 
themselves although it must cross Portuguese territory. Of 
course, it is the English and not the Boers who are to find the 
money. It is very probable that the making of this railway 
will be found much more costly than has been estimated. The 
height to be reached from the coast is 8,000 feet and there is 
then a descent of 4,000 feet. But it will satisfy the Boers if 
English capital builds a railway whose main object is to transfer 
British trade into German hands. In all these proceedings 
and intrigues it is not the Boer people, still less the English 
residents, in the Transvaal, that are interested. It is simply 
I^resident Kruger and the Boer Government who dread the ex- 
tension of English influence, and know that their domination is 
threatened. It would be for the interest of Natal to push for- 
ward its railway to the frontier of the Transvaal and if possible 
to Johannesberg and Pretoria, and it would be for the interest 
of this country to assist. 

One result of the confiscation of the Delagoa Bay Kail way 
by Portugal has been that new projects have been started for 
constructing a British competing line. The adjacent native 
territories have been examined with a view to discovering some 
other route that could be opened up under the absolute control 
of Great Britain. Colonel Jesser Coope claims to have discovered 
passes through which a railway could easily be made to the 
coast of Swazieland. The Delagoa Bay Railway ends at the 
foot of the Drackensburg mountains, just where these are highest 
and most precipitous. But about seventy miles further south 
Colonel Coope says that there are easy passages through the 
Drackensburg, offering scarcely any difficulties to the railway 
engineer. The Boers are said to be well aware of this, and to 
be straining every nerve to annex Swazieland, so as to secure 
this route for themselves. It becomes, therefore, extremely 
important that Great Britain should establish such a protec- 
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torate over Swazieland as may secure the sea-coast. But that 
is not all. The country itself is rich in gold, iron, and coal. 
It is probably as rich as any but the very best part of the 
Transvaal. So far as it has been worked, the capital and 
management have been found by English subjects. There is, 
therefore, a double reason for such a protectorate. The king is 
understood to prefer the English ascendancy, and, indeed, to 
detest and dread the Boers. For some years Mr. Shepstone, 
son of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, represented English interests 
in an informal way. But he has been dismissed, and he is now 
supposed to favour the Dutch rather than the English party. 
Perhaps that was one cause of his dismissal. But in any case 
we ought to have in Swazieland not an informal agent, but a 
duly qualified and appointed English Resident. In fact it is 
generally thought that the absolute incorporation of the country 
by Great Britain is the only way to save it from becoming 
subject to the Boers. These considerations have now been 
urged upon Lord Knutsford, and may probably secure his 
attention. It is certain that aince the rebellion in Canada forty 
years ago no Colonial Minister has had a more difficult task 
than Lord Knutsford has now in South Africa. But it is all 
the natural consequence of our timidity and concessions in 1881 
and 1884. 

But I do not wish to insist mainly on the trade question ; 
there are three points to be considered — empire, colonisation 
and trade — and of these three trade is not the most important. 
The first thing to be desired is that our empire shall be strong, 
as strong as any other empire upon earth, and that cannot be 
secured by mere wealth. Everything has too long been sub- 
ordinated to the one question of money. It is a gross, base, 
detestable heresy, and all the benefits we may have received 
from Radical rule can never atone for the injury and demor- 
alisation of this creed. To be great, nay even to fulfil our duty, 
requires, not money only, but land and men. The Romans were 
not indifferent to money, but above everything they aspired to 
rule, because they thought themselves worthy of empire. That 
should be our own attitude, unless we wish to sink into the 

E 
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position of Holland, and owe our independence to the forbear- 
ance or the mutual jealousies of our neighbours. The second 
matter to be considered in our policy is the necessity of coloni- 
sation. ' Wherever Eome conquers/ said Seneca, ' she inhabits ' ; 
and this ought to be true of us. Cooped up within the narrow 
limits of these islands we have at least 300,000 persons every 
year whom we can spare to till the sparsely peopled countries of 
the world. Shall we always send two-thirds of them to the 
United States or shall we provide for them homesteads in our 
own colonies ? In the former case they rapidly become aliens 
and even enemies. In the latter, even under our present im- 
perfect system, they usually remain our subjects and our friends. 
These first two points are matters of high policy. They 
require the consideration of statesmen. They ought not to be 
subject to vacillation as one party or the other comes into 
power. Given a settled policy, to be pursued by Kadicals as 
well as Tories, and trade may be left to individual efforts. But 
without such a policy, known, approved and settled in advance, 
trade itself must languish. 

These remarks are general, but they have a particular 
application to South Africa. I am of opinion that it was a 
mistake to grant ^ responsible government ' to the Cape Colony 
in 1871, and even in the Colony itself opinion was so divided that 
the settlement was carried only by one vote. We have probably 
been premature, or at least have left ourselves with too little 
power, even in the case of the Canadian and Australian pro- 
vinces. But the policy pursued with the Cape should have 
been still more cautious, for there we had to deal with two 
distinct nationalities, and with two neighbouring and practically 
independent States, in which the predominant element was 
Dutch, and opposed to English rule and English principles of 
dealing with the natives. It was therefore doubly necessary 
that the hold we had over the Cape under * representative ' 
government should not have been relaxed. By forcing ' re- 
' sponsible ' government on the colony we did our best to 
abdicate our position as rulers, and when we added to this our 
base surrender to tbe Transvaal in 1881, we left the Cape 
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electorate divided into the Dutch and the English parties, and 
the Dutch always in the majority. The trade, the enterprise, 
the railways, the capital in Cape Colony are mostly English. 
The House of Assembly is mostly Dutch, not merely in its 
personnel but in its policy and aspirations. If * responsible ' 
government had been conferred on Natal we might have had 
the same difficulty. And we came very near to this last year. 
The Council on August 3, 1887, was almost equally divided, 
but a resolution was finally carried which rendered impossible 
all discussions about ' responsible ' government during the 
session. It may be hoped that this will do for the present. 
The Crown wants more power, instead of less, where disinte- 
gration is possible ; and, above all, it needs for its representa- 
tives men devoted to the empire as well as men of tact and 
experience. The position of Natal is a fortunate one. The 
Executive consists of the heads of departments and two mem- 
bers nominated by the Governor from the Legislative Council. 
The Legislative Council consists of thirty members, of whom 
seven are nominated, the rest elected under a fixed property 
qualification. With a Governor of ordinary skill such a Council 
should be capable of good work and incapable of sinister de- 
signs. The management of Natal as an integral part of the 
empire is fortunately a much easier task than the management 
of the Cape, but nevertheless it requires a Governor of some 
ability and one possessed with ideas of imperial policy. 

Both the greater part of the Cape Colony and of Natal would 
form a healthy military station for imperial troops. A year in 
South Africa would set up many a man in the regiments 
stationed in India, and it would be still better if whole regi- 
ments could take their turn there. But civilian immigration is 
what Natal most requires, and it should not be difficult for the 
Home Government to make arrangements for this on a con- 
siderable scale. One thing is specially to be remembered. 
Our home population shows a great and growing proportion of 
women. In Natal the proportion is reversed. Again, there is 
abundance of good land which may be bought at 10s. to 15s. per 
acre, subject to certain conditions as to fencing and occupation. 

B 2 
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Natal was discovered on Christmas Day, 1497, by the 
Portuguese Vasco de Gama, who in remembrance of the day 
called it ' Terra Natalis.' No settlement of any importance was 
made until 1824, when some English people occupied the pre- 
sent site of Durban. On the abolition of slavery in 1833 the 
Boers began to leave Cape Colony, and swarm into Natal, 
where they hoped to obtain slave labour. The greater number 
of these immigrants were killed in fighting with the Zulus, who 
objected to being made slaves. In 1 843 Natal, after resistance 
from the Boers, was declared a British colony, and in 1856 was 
separated from the Cape, and made an independent colony 
under the constitution which is still in force. The Governor is 
appointed by the Crown. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
Crown retains much more power in Natal than in Cape Colony. 
I venture to hope that this constitution may be preserved, and 
the perilous gift of ' responsible government ' withheld. For- 
tunately, Natal is comparatively free from the ' curse of gold,' 
and thrives on its industry and agriculture. 

At present Natal is the only colony which does anything to 
assist immigration. In 1876 a Land and Immigi'ation Board 
was established at Durban to promote immigration and colonisa- 
tion. Between 1878 and 1884 there were 4,683 persons 
introduced into the colony by the Board, at a cost of 45,000Z. 
But 1884 was the beginning of the hard times, or, perhaps, I 
should rather say, was the year in which England and her 
Colonies felt the direct pressure of hard times, which had been 
closing on us for seven years. The trade of South Africa suffered 
with the rest of the empire. One result of this was that the 
grants for immigration were suspended, and the work of the 
Board practically ceased. It is now, however, to be resumed, 
and no doubt with good results. A settlement is being started 
at Umzinto, 50 miles south of Durban, and another at Weenen, 
140 miles north-west of Durban, on which each settler has an 
allotment of 50 acres, irrigated by a watercourse, which has 
been constructed at considerable expense by the Government. 

The Natal Hand-book gives the following summary of the 
situation : — * English farmers who go to Natal with capital will 
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*• find a fair soil, a fine healthy climate, pleasant society, and land 
at a reasonable price. There is also some opening for farm 
hands, for miners and mechanics ; but these must remember 
that, except as overseers or in the more skilled branches of 
work, they will have to compete at a considerable dis- 
advantage with cheap coloured labour. In tropical and semi- 
tropical countries it is neariy always found that manual labour 
is performed by non-Europeans. Englishmen cannot work so 
well in hot climates, and coloured labour is far cheaper. In 
Natal native labour has not hitherto been sufficiently reliable 
or plentiful, because the natives do not in most cases value the 
reward for which the work is undergone. The native KaflSr is 
good natured and friendly, but often over-addicted to drink . 
he lives quite contentedly on the produce of his small garden 
and fowls. As a workman he is lazy and irregular, and un- 
willing to work for the same master for any length of time.' 
The Government of Natal has to some extent met this diflSculty 
by importing coolies from Madras and Calcutta. The Transvaal 
Government meets it by a system of scarcely disguised slavery, 
and the Dutch party in the Cape Colony wish to become a 
Eepublic, separated from England, in order that they may join 
the Transvaal, and re-introduce slavery. So far, however, Natal 
is free from this taint of slavery, and will remain so for so long 
a period as it remains a Crown Colony. 

It must be admitted that Natal had a long and arduous 
struggle with Secocoeni and Cetewayo. But in this case the help 
of the^English Government was freely given, and the expendi- 
ture consequent on our keeping up a considerable force served 
to mitigate the distress. Loyalty to the mother country is 
natural to a colony which depends on that country for its 
preservation and support. Durban is the natural port for the 
Transvaal. Delagoa Bay is an awkward and costly makeshift. 
But it does not follow that we should therefore hand over Natal 
to President Kruger. It follows rather that we should annex 
the Transvaal to Natal, a course for which the open violation of 
existing treaties gives us ample reason. 

The only other territory containing any considerable white 
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population is what is called the * New Kepublic' The Trans- 
vaal Government had no right under the Convention of 1884 to 
extend its territories southwards. But the Boer freebooters 
almost immediately began to seize on cattle and land of the 
Zulus, and so early as March 16, 1886, a Zulu deputation visited 
the British Sub-Commissioner at Isandleluana to solicit help 
against Boer encroachments. Nothing, however, appears to have 
been done. The freebooters annexed mile after mile of land, 
till at length they thought themselves strong enough to pro- 
claim the ' New Republic' It was reported that, as soon as 
this robbery from the Zulus had been condoned by England, 
the annexation to the Transvaal would be completed, but on 
November 16, 1887, we learned that the oflScials of the ' New 
^ Republic,' except the President, objected to the proposed union 
with the Transvaal. This annexation has now been made in 
defiance even of the treaty of 1884. By what inexcusable folly and 
neglect this district was allowed to be separated from Zululand I 
have not been able to ascertain. It was certainly a breach of treaty 
on the part of the Boers, and should have been resented and for- 
bidden by our Government. But perhaps our Government was 
engaged in electioneering or in elaborating schemes for the 
practical independence of Ireland. As the country is found to 
contain gold, and will therefore probably be occupied by Eng- 
lishmen, it is a duty to obtain its retrocession. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE NATIVE STATES 

I HAVE passed in rapid review the countries of South Africa 
in which there is any considerable proportion of European in- 
habitants. Our next duty is to consider those in which tlie 
population is chiefly that of native and coloured races. The 
principal countries are as follows: (1) Pondoland, lying to 
the north-east of Cape Colony ; (2) Basutoland, due north of 
Cape Colony and bordered by that Colony on the south, by 
Natal on the east, and by the Orange Free State on the north ; 
(3) Zululand, north of Natal ; (4) Swazieland still further 
north, with the Transvaal on the west and Amatonga on the 
east ; we then come to Delagoa Bay, to which harbour the 
railway I have already referred to is being built ; (5) ITie Gaza 
Country, still further north ; (6) West of the Gaza Country is 
Matabeleland ; and (7) still further west, Bechuanaland ; (8) 
on the East Coast is (9) Damaraland ; and (10) Great 
Namaqualand, and Little Namaqualand. In Great Namaqualand 
is a strip of coast claimed by Germany and partly occupied. 
With those exceptions these territories are either held by us 
or by native chiefs who are or have been bound to us by treaty. 
But it is obvious that we are proceeding without any system or 
policy. What is required is that, if we do not annex these 
territories, we should establish a protectorate and appoint a 
Resident who should officially represent the Crown. At present 
we are either not represented at all, or have for our representa- 
tive a mere volunteer, who is practically a private adventurer, 
and may transfer his allegiance to the Boers if he thinks that 
• course would benefit his private fortune. I will give some 
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examples. There was at one time a treaty with Amatonga. 
The Boers had desired to get to the sea in that direction, and 
had offered a present of 2,000Z. for a right of way. But the 
Queen Kegent preferred an alliance with England, and, after 
consulting her native parliament, offered to make a treaty of 
amity with this country. She was to be protected from the 
Boers, and on her side she promised to accept no other alliance, 
except with the consent of the High Commissioner. From some 
informality, or some carelessness, this treaty has been allowed 
to fall through, and the ubiquitous Portuguese have stepped into 
our place. It is true that only a small part of the territory is 
occupied by Portugal, but it is just that part which may connect 
the Transvaal with Amatonga. Then there is Swazieland, a 
country of great mineral wealth. We have already very valu- 
able gold mines there, and many others may yet be opened up. 
Mr. Shepstone, the son of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, was for 
many years the sole adviser of the chief on all matters of foreign 
politics. A treaty was made of the same nature as that with 
Amatonga. For some reason or other Mr. Shepstone's influence 
declined. If he had been a properly accredited servant of the 
British Government, and able to appeal, if necessary, to an 
armed force, the diflSculties in Swazieland would have been 
avoided. It will be said that an armed force costs money. It 
will be found that the want of an army will cost us more money 
or involve us in the loss of South Africa. 

Take the case of Matabeleland. The chief of that country, 
Lobengula, is a man of considerable ability, and had been suc- 
cessful in directing his subjects into the ways of industry and 
peace, instead of the foraging, pilfering, and petty warfare, to 
which they had been accustomed. But Lobengula was pestered 
on every side. Great capitalists from the Cape wanted a con- 
cession of all his minerals. The Boers wanted to take his whole 
territory. In his difficulties he was assured by the Boers that 
there was no Queen of England, and no help to be hoped for 
from this country. He sent over two of his ablest chieftains to 
learn the truth. They were honourably feted and entertained, 
just as the unhappy Sultan of Zanzibar had been. They 
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returned to their own country to tell how great and powerful 
England was. In the meantime some Anglo-Dutch colonists, 
the chief of them being Mr. Cecil Khodes, contrived to get some 
sort of concession from Lobengula of all mining rights through- 
out the country. Lobengula promptly denied that he had made 
such concession. But the difficulty of the whole matter comes 
in here. Lord Salisbury, notwithstanding the reception of 
Lobengula's ambassadors, declared that, if the chief chose to 
alienate his mining rights or his territory, this was no business 
of ours. In other words, it is no business of ours to protect the 
native chiefs from speculating adventurers. For my part I 
think that this is part of our business. I suppose that the High 
Commissioner is appointed chiefly for this purpose of protecting 
and directing the native chiefs. If not, what are his duties ? 
The broad question before us is this, Shall we rule South Africa 
as an imperial possession, j ust as we do India, but leaving intact 
the constitutions given to the Cape and Natal, or shall we throw 
it over to the Cape Government and allow slavery to be univer- 
sally re-established ? 

The authority we possess varies greatly, and it should be one 
of our first efforts to make that authority uniform and permanent. 
With Swazieland and Amatonga, we have or had treaties by 
which the chiefs bind themselves not to make any treaty with, 
or admit any armed forces from, any other Power without the 
consent of Great Britain.* Our position is much the same 
in Matabele. The chief Lobengula, at the end of April, 
1888, signed a treaty of amity with Great Britain, by which 
he bound himself ' not to negotiate with, or cede any territory 
* to any other Power than Great Britain without the consent 
' of the High Commissioner.' In this country there is gold, 
and its occupation by Englishmen in considerable numbers is 
almost certain. In Damaraland, on the Atlantic coast, the 
chief Kamaharan has been solicited by German agents, and it 
was even reported that he had ceded his territory to Germany, 
but in the ^Times' of 28th September, 1887, we are told that he 
denied having made any treaty with Germany, and added that 

» See Times, April 20, 1887. Shepstone. 
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documents purporting to be signed by him and not counter- 
signed by Mr. Robert Lewis, his 'special commissioner for all 
' foreign affairs,' are false and illegal and will not be recognised. 
On this subject the Cape 'Argus' of 17th October, 1887, has 
the following note : ' It will be well for our rulers, imperial and 
' colonial, while rejoicing at any agency that will co-operate 
' with ours in the civilization of the regions north of the Orange 

* River, to keep a wateh, alert but perfectly friendly, upon the 
' development of German policy on our border. It is becoming 
' evident that the past complications of South African policy 
' are mere local squabbles by the side of a not very distant 
' future.' 

Part of Bechuanaland is completely annexed, part and the 
richest part is only under our protectorate. The shifting and 
shiftless character of our policy can nowhere be better seen than 
in the case of the Basutos and the Zulus. The Basutos are a 
powerful and active tribe, and occupy a highland district, which 
however contains a good deal of arable land. Like the Scotch 
Highlanders of a century ago, they were constantly raiding on 
the low lands and seizing cattle and other goods. Their coun- 
try was scarcely large enough for them, and it was perpetually 
encroached upon by the Boers of the Orange Free State. In 
1859, after a long period of robberies and petty warfare on 
both sides, the Boers made a great attack on the Basutos and 
were defeated. They were so badly beaten that everyone at 
the Cape expected their extermination. In this extremity their 
president, Mr. Bishoff, applied to Sir George Grey, then Gover- 
nor of the Cape. Sir George Grey, who was one of the best 
governors the Cape ever had, arranged a peace with which both 
parties appeared satisfied. A Cape newspaper is quoted by the 
' Times ' to the following eSect : ' It is now confessed, both by 
' those who are favourable to the British Government and 
' those who are adverse, that the only hope for the future 

* safety, nay, for the very existence of the Free State, consists in 
' its reunion with the parent colony. It is felt and acknow- 

* lodged that the systematic want of good faith practised towards 
' the natives has produced this melancholy state of things, and 
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* that the prestige of British rule, which still conveys to the 
' native mind, in spite of many errors and wrongs in times gone 

* by, the idea of good faith, can alone restore confidence and 
' prosperity.' In August, 1865, war was again declared against 
the Free State by the Basutos, under their very able chief, Mos- 
hesh, who declared that *he did not wish to fight with the 

* Queen, or any of her Majesty's subjects, but only to protect his 

* people against the aggressions of the Free State Government.' 
In 1871, the British Government insisted upon the annexation 
of Basutoland by the Cape Colony, or by Natal, and, on the 
advice of the Cape Governor, Sir H. Barkly, it was annexed by 
that colony. But the colony was not successful in its ad- 
ministrations. It spent about four millions sterling in trying 
to disarm the people and failed. Mr. Mackenzie, in his book 
on ' Austral Africa,' has the following notes : ' Basutoland is a 
' beautiful hilly country, inhabited by a vigorous, industrious, 
' and prosperous population. . . There are no better customers 

* of our merchants in South Africa.' In fact, the trade with the 
Basutos before the annexation to the Cape amounted to 
300,000Z. a year, or more than 11. per head per annum. *They 

* not only became satisfied with Imperial rule, but were proud 
' of it. The taxes were paid, and the revenue exceeded the 

* expenditure.' The annexation by the Cape was not desired 
by that colony. The question was anxiously debated, and the 
measure was only passed because the Home Government 
insisted upon it. In 1883, the Cape Parliament voted its 
retrocession to the Imperial Government, and, after long ne- 
gotiation. Lord Derby somewhat reluctantly and ungraciously 
agreed. In a despatch dated June 14, he said that her Majesty's 
Government would accept Basutoland provided that : (1) It 
should be proved that the natives wish it; (2) The Orange 
Free State should make provisions to prevent incursion; and 
(3) the Cape should undertake to pay to the High Com- 
missioner on account of Basutoland all customs, duties, and 
other revenues which may be received on account of goods 
imported into the country. Lord Derby added, that ' if the 
' parties interested should not, by assisting in every possible 
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* way, give proof that they appreciate the intervention now 

* offered, her Majesty's Government will not hold themselves 

* bound to continue it.' The conditions set forth having been 
fulfilled, her Majesty's Government did re-annex the country 
in December, 1883, and appointed Colonel Clarke as Resident. 
In 1884, an ' Englishman,' complained in the ' Times,' of Sep- 
tember 25, that Colonel Clafke was unable to keep the Basutos 
from marauding, to which Mr. John J. Twine replied that 
the Orange Free State was most to blame. Whatever may be 
the truth about individual robberies, it is certain that the Free 
State threatened to take all the arable land, and would have 
done so, if Sir Philip Wodehouse had not stepped in and taken 
the country under British protection. 

But the question will be asked why it has happened that the 
Government of the Cape could not succeed in its annexation of 
Basutoland. We must answer that the Cape Colony has enough 
to do in managing its own affairs. It is even doubtful whether 
its annexation of the Trans Keian territory will be a success. It 
is certain that outlying districts, such as Stellaland and Goshen, 
have always submitted with reluctance to incorporation with the 
Cape and have prayed that they might rather be retained under 
Imperial rule. These annexations have been forced upon the 
Cape by the Home Government, which was unwilling to permit 
anarchy or the further encroachment of the Boers, which disliked 
the idea of another European Power coming in to share our 
empire, and which yet desired to avoid all responsibility and, 
above all, any expenditure. The indolence and ineptitude of 
the Colonial OflSce thought that all its objects could be attained 
by placing the burden on the Cape. We now see that such a 
policy is futile, and, so long as the present Government controls 
the British Empire there is no fear of its renewal. What would 
happen if the party of disintegration should again obtain power 
no one can tell. The vacillation of our policy is the chief excuse 
for the distrust and discontent of the colonists. What is most 
to be desired is that such declarations should be made by her 
Majesty and such measures adopted as would compel a continuous 
and settled Colonial policy. 
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But there is another difficulty. The Dutch party in the 
Cape are always afraid that the natives may be allowed to vote, 
and they know that in such a case the English party would have 
a permanent majority. Then would disappear at one stroke all 
hopes of a Dutch-German empire, and the English views 
respecting the position of the natives would be permanently 
accepted. The English view is that, as the coloured races become 
civilized and acquii'e the necessary qualification demanded from 
the whites, they should have their share in the election of 
members of Parliament. The Dutch view is fully expressed in 
a speech by Mr. Theron in 1886. It is thus reported in the 

* Cape Times ' : 

^ The native question was the question of the future. In the 
' Cape Colony there were two classes of whites : the real 
' colonists, the sons of the soil, and the Europeans who came 

* from abroad ; and between these two sections stood the natives. 
*The colonists had always looked upon the natives as their 
' natural enemies. They did not look upon them with contempt, 
^ but only as their servants. Europeans, on the contrary, put 
' the blacks on the same level as the whites, and this was 

* distinctly against the views of the colonists, who had found by 

* experience that that was impossible. Now the hon. member for 
' Namaqualand (Mr. Merriman) wished to give part of the natives 

* the franchise, and, if that were done, then soon 380,000 natives 

* would be voters. That was the thin end of the wedge which the 

* hon. gentleman tried to insert. If the natives were to get the 

* franchise then the result would be very bad for the colony, 
' and it would set the Europeans against the colonists in the 

* colony. The natives stand far beneath the white people and 
' ought to be kept there.' It will be seen that this speech marks 
off the white population into two classes, and practically treats 
the Europeans, that is to say the English, as intruders. It also 
claims as the proper colonial view that under no circumstances 
and no tests can a native be treated on equal terms with a white 
man. They must be servants and kept in that state. That is 
to say they must be slaves. 

Now it must be admitted that in Jamaica the gift of the 
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franchise to the blacks produced disastrous results. Nor can it 
be desirable that the Basutos should vote for members of the 
Cape Parliament. On the other hand, Mr. Thuron and the 
Dutch party may rest assured that, so long as the Cape of Good 
Hope remains an English colony, his views about slavery will 
receive no countenance or assistance. But it is the existence 
and the prevalence of such views which have made it necessary 
that Basutoland shall be retained under dii*ect Imperial 
rule. It by no means follows that we should give the Basutos 
any right to vote. What England insists upon, and what the 
Dutch throughout South Africa deny, is that, while tests of pro- 
perty or of education may be enforced, colour alone is not to guide 
us in giving or withholding any rights. When Lord Derby 
insisted that the Orange Free State should undertake to prevent 
any raiding into Basutoland he demanded what was only fair. 
Nevertheless it will be mainly the duty of the British resident 
to put a stop to the freebooting marauders and to punish them 
when caught with exemplary severity. It is now nearly five 
years since we relieved the Cape from a duty for which it 
confessed itself unfit. On October 5, in last year, we heard that 
Basutoland was once more prospering under the rule of Sir 
Marshall Clark. A despatch from Sir Hercules Robinson says : 

* When the present state of Basutoland is compared with the 

* state of the country when it was handed back to the Imperial 

* Government by the Cape Government three years ago, it will, 

* I think, be admitted that Sir Marshall Clark and his oflScials 
^ have, in dealing with a very diflScult problem, shown much 

* patience, forbearance and sound judgment.' 
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CHAPTER VI 
ZULULAND AND BECHUANA 

For some reason which I have been unable tx) discover, the small 
territory called Pondoland, which is nearly surrounded by the 
Cape Colony, was left independent. By an agreement made 
in April 1887, the chief Umguikela surrendered the greater part 
of his country to the Cape, on condition of receiving IfiOOL down 
and a pension for life of 2001. per annum. The sharpness ol 
Germany in picking up anything that we neglect, and so obtain- 
ing a footing in South Africa, is shown by the fact that Captain 
Nagel obtained from the chief of Pondoland a large concession 
of land on the eastern bank of the St. John's River for a German 
emigration society. Being unable to carry out his part of the 
agreement. Captain Nagel offered to sell his concession to the 
British Government. From its situation Pondoland should be- 
come part either of the Cape Colony or of Natal, and it is diflS- 
cult to understand why the annexation is not completed. It is 
tolerably clear that the chief will be ready to commute his 
remaining rights for a money payment. 

Zululand is a place of more importance. Every one will re- 
member the disasters of our last war with that country ; but it 
is not so well known or remembered that many of the Zulu 
people declared that they had no wish to fight, but were forced 
to obey their chiefs ; nor that Cetewayo announced at the begin- 
ning of the war that he would rather have attacked the Trans- 
vaal Boers, but that he preferred to make war against us because 
he supposed we were weaker than the Boers. The year 1879 
deserves to be long remembered. The Cape summer, of which 
the Midsummer Day may be taken at about Christmas, had been 
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in 1878 one of unusual drought both in the Cape Colony and 
Natal. The year 1879 was the second year of drought, and the 
loss of stock and of wool was ruinous. At the same time the 
Zulu war broke out. On January 22, 1879, Lord Chelmsford's 
force was defeated and obliged to retire. Some people at home 
declared that * the Cape Colony must find men and money ; at 

* present they seem determined to cast the whole burden on the 

* weary and heavy-laden mother country.' Thus spoke the 

* Times.' A little later, March 4, the Cape ^ Argus ' took up 
its own parable. * The strategy of Lord Chelmsford and the 

* broad plan of the High Commissioner's policy are both being 

* violently assailed in the newspapers. A general want of con- 

* fidence in the authorities, civil and military, colonial and im- 
' perial, extending to honesty of purpose no less than to ability 
' in action, is one of the most noticeable features of the situa- 
' tion.' On January 21, 1879, part of the 24th regiment and 
600 natives were left to meet an attack by 20,000 natives at 
Rorkes Drift and were naturally cut to pieces. On April 9, 104 
men of the 80th regiment were attacked by the Zulus at 
Intombi Drift ; 40 were killed, 44 escaped and 20 were missing, 
having probably been drowned. To the ^ Times ' demand that 
the Cape and Natal should carry on the war at their own cost 
Sir Bartle Frere retorted that the Cape had already done as 
much as could be expected. The Home Government was by 
this time thoroughly aroused, and on May 29 Sir Garnet Wolseley 
left London to take the command of the British and Colonial 
troops. Before, however, he reached the scene of action Lord 
Chelmsford had defeated Cetewayo at Ulundi. It remained to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to dictate terms of peace and to decide 
what must be done with Zululand. He made the ridiculous 
mistake of dividing the country into thirteen districts with a 
separate chief over each. Perhaps he had got into his head the 
Roman motto * Dwide et imjpera ' ; but though he managed to 
divide he forgot to rule. In the same year Mr. Bradshaw of 
Manchester read a paper before the Society of Arts which was 
entitled ' Africa ; a paramount necessity for the inhabitants of 
^ England,' He said that ' Africa would be found to be, as 
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' Livingstone described it, " a nearer India " to England. It was 

* a land surpassingly rich in animal, vegetable and mineral 
' wealth, a land of great lakes and rivers forming natural higb- 

* ways for commerce.' There was a population of more than 
200 millions, ' and what was wanted was a railway 500 mi'es 
^ long and steamboats on the lakes and rivers.' All these 
matters are now ancient history, but the year 1879 was so 
eventful for South Africa that I have gone out of my way to 
recall them. 

My present subject is Zululand. Of course the division of 
the country into thirteen separate governments could not last, 
and it was rendered still more contemptible when we actually 
permitted Cetewayo, whom we had with so much diflSculty 
subdued, to become one of the petty chieftains. The chiefs set 
to work manfully to fight each other, and anarchy prevailed. 
Still we remained inactive. Prince Bismarck came to the con- 
clusion that we did not care for our possession, and proposed to 
occupy the Bay of St. Lucia. When it came to this we made up 
our minds. The Germans were reminded that the territory was 
ours and requested to withdraw. Zululand was declared a 
Crown Colony and Mr. Osbom appointed chief Resident. We 
have not yet, however, insisted on the surrender of the New 
Republic, a territory simply filched from the Zulus. We shall 
know that we are masters in South Africa when we have forced 
the Boers of the Transvaal to execute any one of the provisions 
of the Convention of 1884. 

Matabeleland to the north of the Transvaal is known to be 
rich in gold. The people of this district are warlike, and 
obtained the rule over their neighbours the Mashonas by securing 
Portuguese rifles. Mr. Mackenzie says : * Having made a desert 
'on every side, the Matabele tribe are at present divided in 
' opinion as to their future course. The past contact with 
' Europeans and especially with Christian missionaries, the 
' gradual acquirement of personal property by the common people 
' which was all but unknown thirty years ago, the advantages 
' and blessings of peace, have greatly affected the Matabele 

* generally, and especially such parts of the country as have 

F 
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' come most under Christian and civilizing influences. But there 

* is another party who bewail the decay of the good old times of 

* rapine. There are no longer cattle to steal or children to 
^ capture.' The chief Lobengula is favourable to England, and 
at the end of April in this year a treaty of friendship was 
concluded, which has at least this effect, that no foreign Power 
can take possession. Gold is plentiful, and easily to be seen in 
the quartz. We may therefore take it for granted that Eng- 
lishmen will very soon occupy the land. But the singular thing 
is that many of the natives hate ' tsipi,' as they call auriferous 
quartz, and are preparing to move to the north of the Zambesi. 
Very likely they may find more gold there and the white man 
following them in pursuit of it. There is not at present any 
English Resident appointed, and the treaty gives us less power 
than we ought to require. 

On the West Coast of Africa is the district of Angra Pequina. 
With anything like judgment or despatch on our part, the Germans 
would have been prevented from making a settlement there. 
Sir Bartle Frere, with his usual sagacity and forethought, had 
perceived that our dominion in South Africa would be more 
secure if we held the West Coast right up to the Portuguese 
boundary at Cape Frio. The oflBcial hand-book, prepared by 
the authorities of the Cape Colony for the Exhibition of 1886, 
gives a good account of what followed. * The Imperial Govem- 
^ ment took no action in the matter, beyond sanctioning the 
' British flag being hoisted at Walwich Bay and a small piece of 

* ground ' (about forty square miles) * surrounding it. A German 

* subject, Mr. Liideritz, had in the meantime acquired rights of 
' property at Angra Pequina Bay and his Government, through 
' the German Ambassador in London, inquired of the Secretary 

* of State whether British protection would be extended to Mr. 
' Liideritz, intimating that, failing British action, Germany would 

* itself take its subjects at Angra Peguina under its protection. 

* The Secretary of State communicated with the Colony, in- 

* quiring, if the place was declared British, whether the Cape 
' would be prepared to take the responsibility and control of it. 

* When the matter was submitted to the Cape Parliament, it at 
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* once passed resolutions in favour of the annexation of the whole 
' coast up to the Portuguese boundary. But in the interval, 

* during which this reference to the Colony was made, a German 

* man-of-war made its appearance and proclaimed a protectorate 

* over the coast from the Orange River to the twenty-sixth 

* parallel of south latitude, and soon after another German gun- 

* boat took possession of the whole of the rest of the West Coast, 

* Walwich Bay and certain islands excepted, in the name of the 
' German Emperor. The British Government acquiesced in the 
' action of the German Government and this settled the question. 

* The Cape Government, however, lost no time in legalising the 
' annexation to the Colony of Walwich Bay, which was done by 
' proclamation of Sir Hercules Jlobinson under Act 35 of 1884, 

* and at the same time the annexation of the Port of St. John's 

* at the mouth of the Umzimvubi River on the East Coast, which 
' had been proclaimed British territory in 1878, was completed.' 
From other sources of information we are led to believe that the 
delay in replying to the German ultimatum was not caused so 
much by the reference to the Cape Parliament as by a prolonged 
dispute respecting the duty of the Foreign OflSce or the Colonial 
Office to undertake the question. 

By these proceedings Great Namaqualand was taken from 
us, and the Germans obtained a firm footing on the West Coast. 
The territory acquired was not known to be particularly rich. 
In fact, Angra Pequina is, for the most part, a sandy and 
unfruitful region. But it is not difficult to conjecture what 
Germany meant, which seems to have been nothing short of the 
annexation of all Africa south of the Zambesi except the Cape 
Colony and Natal. Complete and conclusive information as to 
the course of events cannot be obtained, but I believe that the 
following conjectural history will be found to be fairly accurate. 
The Transvaal Boers came to England at the end of 1883 to 
make a new treaty with Great Britain. They expected to find 
Mr. Gladstone's Government ready to make any and every con- 
cession, and particularly that, while a boundary line would be 
fixed to the south, they would be allowed to extend their terri- 
tory as they pleased, north, east, and west. The concessions 

F 2 
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made to them were very great, and even Lord Derby, whose 
imperial instincts are imperfectly developed, declared that he 
had conceded more than he liked. But I am inclined to believe 
that the Boers then turned more eagerly to Germany. They 
would represent to Prince Bismarck that, under a Eadical 
Government, England cared little or nothing for foreign pos- 
sessions ; that a German force landing on the West Coast in 
Namaqualand, or at Angra Pequina, and passing through 
Bechuanaland, might meet in the Transvaal another German 
force landing in Zululand. Zululand had indeed been con- 
quered by England, and its chief, Cetewayo, taken prisoner; 
but, beyond dividing the country among thirteen petty chiefs, 
England had taken no steps for its government. Accordingly, 
the Germans proclaimed their protectorate of Angra Pequina 
and Great Namaqualand, and sent an expedition to Zululand. 
By this time, however, a change of ministry had taken place, 
and, what is more to the point, the British public had formed 
the conclusion that South Africa ought to be retained. The 
Germans were not allowed to occupy St. Lucia in Zululand. 
Part of Bechuanaland was declared British territory, and the 
remainder as a British protectorate. 

No one can blame Prince Bismarck for his action. He 
naturally wished to extend the German dominions, so that 
there may be ample room for colonies whenever men can be 
spared from the army. He, we may be sure, had no wish to 
quarrel with Great Britain, but the course of events seemed to 
show that Great Britain was careless and supine. The Trans- 
vaal, the Orange Free State, the New Eepublic, and Zululand 
were rich prizes, and there was a probability that Bechuanaland 
and Matabeleland were also rich in gold. If my conjectures as 
to the history of South Africa between 1884 and 1886 are true, 
the blame lies chiefly with us. We should have formulated 
and proclaimed a fixed policy, and Germany would not have 
dared, nay rather would not have wished, to interfere. 

There are two other matters which deserve consideration. 
The first is that we have served an apprenticeship of a hundred 
years in dealing with the natives of South Africa. We have 
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learned to treat the people with firmness, justice, and kindness, 
and for our learning this we must acknowledge a debt of grati- 
tude to our missionaries. The Germans are new to the business, 
and, although we must give full credit to the German Govern- 
ment for the wish to abolish slavery, we must also admit that 
the methods adopted by German officials and troops do not 
command the confidence of the natives. We may say with 
certainty that there is no country or tribe or nation in South 
Africa which would not prefer British to German or Boer rule. 
The second point is that wherever a German protectorate is 
established, differential duties are enforced, with the design, 
and with the result, of destroying British trade. 

. Besides Germany, we have to reckon in South Africa with 
Portugal. Now, Portugal owes its existence to Great Britain. 
It has a population of only four millions, less than that of 
London alone. It has at least two provinces almost bare of 
inhabitants, to which it sends out emigrants from Lisbon, as 
we might send emigrants to Canada or the Cape. It has a 
deficit every year, and frequently forgets to pay interest on its 
debt, or pays three per cent, where it has undertaken to pay six. 
The expenditure on its * colonial empire,' is the most serious 
item in its annual deficit. Senor Gomes recently made a 
speech in which he manifested * a yielding spirit on the vexed 
' questions of free navigation of the Zambesi, and transit dues 
' for goods passing into the interior. But he makes it a con- 

* dition that the fullest recognition of Portuguese sovereignty 
' in that region should be accorded. He demands all that he 
' thinks is due to the priority and greatness of the Portu- 

* guese discoveries, the traditional influence we exercise in 
' Africa, and the heavy sacrifices which Portugal has made in 
' fulfilling her duties as a colonial Power.' It may also be 
added that some of the Portuguese territory in South Africa 
was claimed by Great Britain. Instead of enforcing our claim, 
we submitted it in a spirit of child-like confidence to the 
arbitration of Marshal MacMahon, who of course decided against 
us. It is to be hoped that we have done with arbitrations now, 
for there is too much jealousy of the power and wealth of this 
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country to make any foreign arbitration safe or fair. But con- 
sidering the poverty of Portugal, its yearly deficits through its 
colonial empire, its obligations to us, we might hope that a liberal 
payment would secure the retrocession of the Delagoa Bay 
territory. The railway is not being built by the Portuguese, 
nor by the Boers, nor by the Germans, but by the English. 
Our purchase of the territory and control of the railway would 
ensure that neither should be used to interfere with our rights 
in the Transvaal and elsewhere. No doubt, the key to the 
South African question is in the Transvaal. When the gold 
discoveries first began, there were eight Boers for one English- 
man. There are now three English to two Boers. The English 
at present have no vote. A residence of five years is required 
for qualification, which is very difierent from our own laws 
in the Cape and Natal. But President Kruger begins to fear 
that even five years will very soon let in a number of English 
voters, so he proposes to raise it to fifteen years. Our first 
care should be that the English should have as much right to 
vote in the Transvaal as the Boers have to vote in the Cape. 
Our second care should be to appoint a Eesident of considerable 
rank, not a mere Consul, who would see justice done to the 
English and the native population. There is a third matter 
for consideration. The Boers have broken the Convention of 
1884, whenever it pleased them to do it. They declared at the 
time that they would not observe its conditions, and they have 
not done so. It is time that a new order was enforced ; and, if 
this were done, the supremacy of Great Britain would not now 
depend merely on an armed force, liable to defeat at another 
Majuba Hill, but on the majority of the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal. 

With respect to the native territories we seem, at last, to 
have reached something like a principle of action. Where a 
country has a settled government under a single chief, as in 
Swazieland, we are content with a Resident. His powers are 
at present very loosely defined, and they ought to be increased. 
It is disgraceful that the chief of Swazieland should be allowed 
to hang his wives for the smallest whim or caprice, while an 
English Resident remains in the capital, and while the chief 
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knows that, but for England, he would be swept out of his 
country by the Boers in a month. In countries which have 
practically no settled government, like Zululand and British 
Bechuanaland, we have made an absolute annexation, and this 
policy should be continued and extended. There seems to be no 
reason why that part of Bechuanaland, which is only under our 
protectorate, should not also become a British colony. There 
is, however, great reason for debating whether possessions in 
which there are but few English, and which have no constitu- 
tion granted, should not be placed under the Foreign instead of 
the Colonial OflSce. The latter is certainly a less capable 
department for dealing with such countries. 

I have dealt only with the territories bounded on the north 
by the Zambesi towards the east, and by nearly the same degree 
of latitude towards the west. It seems possible to deal with this 
country eflSciently and at once. Mozambique and the rest of 
Africa as far as Egypt present greater diflSculties. The slave 
trade thrives throughout the whole region, and at present we 
have not strength for its repression, or for governing or 
colonising. Something must be left for the future. We shall 
have done a good work if we succeed in ruling properly the 
countries south of the Zambesi. Companies such as that which 
has obtained a strip of country from Zanzibar will serve as 
pioneers for future occupation, as the East India Company 
served as pioneer for our present empire in Hindoostan. 

The last country to which I need refer is Bechuanaland, 
which lies due west of Matabele. It is divided into two parts. 
That on the south-east is called British Bechuanaland, and is 
practically ruled by a British ' Resident.' The remaining 
portion, which is both larger and more fertile, is only under a 
protectorate. We have secured its freedom from other European 
authority, but have not placed it under our direct rule. This is 
a fault which we may remedy at any time, but the sooner it is 
remedied the better it will be. The country has at least a double 
interest for us. It is dear to many of us as the scene of the 
labours of Robert Moffat and of David Livingstone. There are 
probably more native Christians in Bechuanaland than in all the 
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rest of South Africa beyond the limits of the Cape Colony 
and Natal. There are churches and chapels, schools and 
mission stations, and a conspicuous example is given of the 
possibility of civilizing the native races. The people are 
practically the same race as the Zulus, but having no single 
chief they are more open to our influence than the natives of 
Swazieland or Amatonga. But besides this there can be no 
doubt but that Bechuanaland abounds in gold. The ^ Times ' 
of 1 5th May last reports that Mr. P. Johnston of the Northern 
Gold-fields Exploration Syndicate walked over 245 miles in a 
circuit. He tried for gold in 127 places and in 124 he found 
rich alluvial gold. Some people have said that gold has been 
found there in the days of King Solomon, who certainly seems to 
have known a great deal of South Africa. Bat at all events 
very little has been taken, and it seems probable that this is the 
only country in which alluvial gold is to be found in considerable 
quantities. What there may be when we come to mining no 
one can tell, but our experience elsewhere seems to suggest that 
wherever we find alluvial gold there is also gold at various depths 
below the surface. The country is very thinly peopled, and the 
natives feared an invasion of the Transvaal Boers. That danger 
will be removed by our occupation, but it is to be hoped that the 
whole country may become British Bechuanaland and be brought 
under our direct rule. The land is valuable, however, for other 
products than gold. It is fertile and well watered. On March 3rd, 
1888, the first batch of settlers left England for Bechuanaland. 
The district they have obtained comprises 600,000 acres and 
lies between Vryburg and the Maropo River. 

The question of Bechuanaland has come prominently before 
the English public during the last few months. Upon it depends 
our advance into the populous and wealthy countries in the 
interior of South Africa. Upon it depends the value of our 
protectorate of Damaraland and Matabele. We are informed by 
the 'Morning Post' of March 12 that an interview has recently 
taken place between President Kruger and President Rietz, 
having for its objects the establishment of a federal union between 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Free State, by which among 
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other objects the control of all railways, though they are to be 
built with English money, may be vested in the confederates. 
The * Morning Post ' is usually by far the best authority in the 
daily press on South African affairs. It observes with perfect 
tenth that such a ' federal union might possibly lead to trouble 
' for Natal upon which England would certainly not look 
'unmoved. The allied republics could scarcely be content to 

* allow a strip of British territory to permanently interpose 

* between them and the sea, and they might be expected to use 
'every means offering any prospect of success to remove the 
' barrier.' It is obvious that the federation would be a perma- 
nent menace to Natal, and that if at any time the alliance of 
Germany or France or even Portugal could be secured, we 
should inevitably be involved in war or obliged to abandon 
South Africa. For it must not be forgotten, as is well pointed 
out by the * Morning Post,' that the Cape Colony is also largely 
disaffected and that an alliance between the Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State would involve us in a 
costly war or commence the dismemberment of the empire. 
And unfortunately the ' Morning Post ' is wrong in its impres- 
sion that an alliance between the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State must be submitted for her Majesty's approval. That 
was the case under the Convention of 1881, but under the 
insane surrender of 1884, an express condition was inserted 
by which a treaty between these two countries might be made 
without obtaining the sanction of England. The danger is 
therefore very obvious and very real. I have not the least 
doubt but that the rapid growth of the English population in 
the Transvaal and the vast capital expended there will, in the 
long run, over-ride any attempts at absolute independence. 
But there the fact is, that at present such a federal union is 
possible, and undoubtedly it would only be attempted with 
views distinctly hostile to this country. 

It is therefore abundantly obvious that, while leaving no 
stone unturned, with a view to the retrocession of the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal, we must utilise Bechuanaland if 
we are to reach the interior. Matabeleland, also, is under our 
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protection, a protection which it is to be hoped that the visit of 
its representatives to this country will make more complete and 
permanent. We have surrendered our right secured by the 
Treaty of 1881 to send troops through the Transvaal. It remains 
that our proper course is through Bechuanaland. And fortu- 
nately the place is not a desert. It is fertile and well watered 
and rich in minerals. It is valuable both for what it is and 
what it leads to. The question is whether our Colonial OflSce 
can for once make a new departure, and secure a most import- 
ant territory, not for a few thousand colonists, but for the 
empire. Hitherto our arrangements have been somewhat as 
follows. A tract of country has been declared a British settle- 
ment, and emigrants have been found to occupy it under British 
rule. But, so soon as a few thousand inhabitants are collected, 
they begin to clamour for self-government. The present popu- 
lation of Western Australia is extremely small, yet the people 
have already asked for ' responsible government ' ; and, with 
that, for what they really desire — the absolute ownership of all 
lands and mines. Unless we are very careful the same result 
will occur in Bechuanaland. If a country where a settlement has 
been made proves to be exceptionally fertile or rich in minerals, 
the Colonial Office is glad thereof, not because a desirable pro- 
vince has been added to the British Empire, but because there is 
the greater facility for getting rid of it. We have now an oppor- 
tunity of commencing on a new track. We may, if we will, secure 
a magnificent territory for the whole empire, and we may decline 
to abandon it to the first twenty thousand emigrants who settle 
there, or the first jobber who gets a concession. Besides this, we 
have to consider the native population, races for the most part 
docile and eager for British rule, but which must greatly depend 
upon that rule, directly exercised, for their protection. Bechuana- 
land is, then, rich in itself, and it is our direct road to commerce 
with and influence over 200 millions of people, to the control of 
magnificent lakes and rivers, and in fact to the real lordship of 
South and Central Africa. To secure these results we must, 
first of all, abandon the distinction between the Colony proper 
and that part of the country which is vaguely protected from 
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foreign invasion as being 'within the sphere of British influence/ 
The whole country should at once be declared a Crown Colony 
and placed under a single and very capable Governor. 

These conclusions are well supported by the resolutions of 
a committee specially appointed to look after the interests of 
Bechuanaland and Great Britain. That committee includes 
Earl Grey, Sir E. N. Fowler, the Eight Hon. Eichard Cham- 
berlain, a representative of the London Missionary Society and 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, with many others of high 
standing, and devoted to the maintenance and increase of the 
empire and the spread of Christianity. The following are the 
most important resolutions: 'That British Bechuanaland was 
won and has hitherto been successfully administered, at the cost 
of the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, by the officers of the 
Imperial Government. That pressure is being put upon her 
Majesty's Government by certain parties and persons in the 
Cape Colony and in the Transvaal with the object of inducing 
them to hand over Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony. That 
Bechuanaland and the territory to the north, comprising the 
two districts known respectively as " the British Protectorate," 
and the territory " within the sphere of British influence," 
are almost the only remaining portions of the empire under 
the control of the Imperial Government, and still freely avail- 
able for the purposes of colonisation. That the country in 
question is possessed of great mineral and agricultural wealth. 
That the native population of the country is well disposed 
towards the Imperial rule, but is not well disposed towards 
the rule of the Cape Colony, and in view of the un- 
doubted truth of the above propositions, the committee are of 
opinion that it is desirable to at once establish an imperial 
administration in Bechuanaland in direct communication with 
her Majesty's Government, and that it is not desirable to 
recognise any wholesale concessions to individuals or com- 
panies of land or mineral rights in the Crown Colony of 
Bechuanaland, in the protectorate, or in the districts within 
the sphere of British influence.' The committee very justly 
add that if such concessions have been made, or are pretended 
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to have been made, they should be considered invalid until they 
have received the sanction of the Crown. Why, indeed, having 
won a territory, should we hand over its land and its minerals 
to the first adventurer that makes a pseudo bargain with a chief 
in exchange for a few rifles and a few barrels of spirits ? We 
have done this often enough and long enough, and we have 
received little enough of gratitude. It is to be hoped that no 
more constitutions will be granted without reserving to the 
Crown, that is to say for the benefit of the Imperial treasury, 
the profits of mines and lands, or at least of all mines and of so 
much land as may be useful for the purposes of emigration. 

It is possible, nay it is certain, that the annexation may 
cost money in the outset (though with due care it will be amply 
repaid), and the outlay of money drives every Colonial Minister 
to distraction. Indeed I suspect that these ministers are gene- 
rally subject to a distinct understanding that they must not 
ask for money. It may also require the presence of troops. 
Let the whole truth appear. Can we be a great nation 
without money and without troops ? That has been too much 
the expectation hitherto. It cannot be done. There is, how- 
ever, a certain -consolation in knowing that we are not likely 
to come into collision with any European Power. Prince 
Bismarck has expressed himself as heartily ashamed of the 
German colonists in Africa and elsewhere, and though he will, 
no doubt, make it a point of honour to protect settlements 
already made, he is not likely to authorise any more, or any 
extension of these. Everything, therefore, is smooth for us in 
the way to a more scientific and more statesmanlike experiment 
in colonisation. 
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CHAPTER VII 
MADAGASCAR 

An account of England and South Africa could scarcely be 
considered complete without some notice of Madagascar and 
Zanzibar. In each of these countries the English people at one 
time held the first place, and, indeed, the only place among 
Europeans, as the pioneers of civilisation and Christianity. In 
each also, the malign negligence and sordid economy of the men 
who are called, by courtesy, English statesmen have permitted the 
destruction of our influence, and the substitution in Zanzibar 
of Germany, and in Madagascar of France. It will be interest- 
ing, although somewhat disheartening, to read of the rise, 
progress, and decay of British authority. Practically our first 
acquaintance with Madagascar was made through Christian 
missionaries, and, indeed, by the London Missionary Society, 
whose chief representative was the Eev. Mr. Ellis. So long ago 
as 1820, A.D., King Eadama encouraged our missionaries, allowed 
more than one hundred schools to be established, and sent the 
children of chiefs to be educated in Mauritius, and even in 
England. After his death, in 1828, several queens succeeded, 
and one or two of these persecuted the missionaries and the 
Christian converts with a bloodthirsty malignity surpassing the 
cruelties of Nero. Before 1860 an English consulate was 
established at Tamatave, and in 1867 Mr. Pakenham was consul. 
The Queen of Madagascar expressed a wish to receive an English 
naval officer, and Captain Brown, E.N., of H.M.S. ' Vigilant,' ac- 
companied by Lieutenant Bainbridge, waited upon her, being in- 
troduced by Consul Pakenham. In 1874 the Eev. Dr. Mullens and 
the Eev. J. Pillans reported to the London Missionary Society 
that they had visited Madagascar, that the whole population had 
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destroyed their idols and become nominally Christian, and that 
about one-tenth were really converts. In 1875 the English 
missionaries began to publish an annual review, of which the 
fifth number, published in 1879, was reviewed in the 'Times/ 
During all these years, from 1860, although English influence 
was predominant, the country was open to France also, on the 
same terms as to England, and Eoman Catholic churches were 
built. That the French were not favourites, and that they had 
begun to make complaints, may be concluded from a telegram 
received in London from Paris in 1872, which stated that, 
inasmuch as ' the king had promised to rebuild the Catholic 
' churches, and to punish the natives who had ill-treated the 
* Catholic missionaries, a bombardment would not be necessary.' 
To this Mr. Kessler, late missionary in Madagascar, replied that 
there was no king in Madagascar, and that, so far as he knew, 
there had been no ill-feeling against France. He asked for 
particulars of any outrage, but they were not supplied. 

About the year 1880 the French began to make claims on 
Madagascar. In that year Admiral Jones visited Antananarivo, 
and was well received by Queen Ranavolo, the chief object of 
his visit being to make arrangements for the suppression of 
the slave trade. But his courteous reception by the queen 
gave great offence to the French. Early in 1882 we are told 
that the French in the island of Reunion were greatly excited 
by this interview between Admiral Jones and the queen, and 
by the orders which the queen had given for 35,000 Remington 
rifles. The Parisian newspapers took up the matter with 
alacrity. They did not claim everything at once. At first they 
asserted that they had peculiar rights over the West Coast of 
Madagascar, because it was regarded as ' a nursing mother ' to 
Reunion, probably in the way of supplying slaves. The next 
pretext was that in 1827 the peninsula of Isavochano was given 
absolutely to M. Guillaime, commander of a French war ship. 
Then it was said that in 1860 the King Langmerina made con- 
cessions on the west coast to Captains Bellanger and Rosi^re. 
So far there was no claim to the possession or even the suze- 
rainty of the whole island. But two circumstances produced a 
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change in the demands of France. In the first place, it was 
observed that England had annexed Zululand, the Transvaal, 
and Cyprus. Why then should not France take Madagascar ? 
In the next place, it was remembered that Mr. Gladstone was in 
power with an overwhelming majority at his back, and that he 
had attained power by the most passionate appeals to the masses 
against Lord Beaconsfield's policy in every particular, but above 
all in the conduct of foreign affairs. He had declared himself 
in favour of a French and Russian alliance, as opposed to one 
with Germany and Austria. The latter power, indeed, he had 
attacked in language more virulent than is usually thought 
becoming for a responsible statesman. The French ministry 
argued that an acquisition of foreign territory would make them- 
selves popular, that Mr. Gladstone would never go to war with 
anyone for any foreign possession or protectorate, and that he 
would never go to war with France under any conceivable provo- 
cation. Thus encouraged, the French formulated their demands. 
One of these, which was curiously omitted from the account of the 
affair given by the French Yellow Book, but which was submitted 
to the envoys of the queen of Madagascar, was to this effect : ' It 
' is expressly understood that these concessions ' — that is, the 
terms offered — ' cannot in any way question the general rights 
' v^hich France has from all time claimed over Madagascar.' A 
letter to the ' Times,' from Mr. Wilkinson, dated July 28, 1882, 
reports that M. le Timbre, who had previously only claimed 
Reunion and the islands off the west coast, had hauled down the 
Malagasy flags on the mainland. The Queen of Madagascar then 
determined to send an embassy, including the chief secretary, to 
London, Paris, the United States, and Berlin. M. le Timbre 
assumed the extraordinary responsibility of prohibiting the mail 
steamer from taking the deputation. Nevertheless, on October 4, 
1882, the deputation reached Marseilles and started for Paris. 
There they were treated with the utmost contumely. The French 
Government formulated its terms, which included the cession ot 
the whole west coast, and the granting of leases of land for 
ninety-nine years. The deputation declared that they had no 
power to cede territory, and that leases of ninety-nine years 
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could not legally be granted. Whereupon the French Govern- 
ment pulled down the ambassadors' flag, and ordered them to quit 
the country without delay. The deputation, closely watched 
by the French authorities, at once set out for England. 

When the treatment which the Malagasy deputation had 
received in France became known, a strong feeling of indigna- 
tion was aroused in England. On November 28, the deputation 
was driven out of France, and on the same day Lord Granville 
received a large and influential deputation which earnestly en- 
treated the British Government to interfere between France and 
Madagascar. Lord Granville replied to the following efiect: 

* England has rights in Madagascar ; so also has France. For 

* some years it was agreed that neither country should take 
' action without consulting the other. Now France has made 

* certain large claims for which there appears to be little founda- 

* tion. No treaty exists under which France could lawfully 
' assert its sovereignty over Madagascar. But then France has 
' made these claims, and it would never do for the British 
' Government to offend France.' On December 13, 1882, the 
embassy from Madagascar was introduced by Lord Hartington 
and received by the Queen at Windsor Castle. On the same 
day a great meeting was held at SheflSeld when it was re- 
solved (1) ' That Government should be petitioned to resist the 

* pretensions of France,' and (2) ' That the meeting desires to 
' express its sympathy with the Queen and people of Madagascar 
' in the perplexities forced upon them by an aggressive European 
'power, and with the ambassadors in the reported treatment 
'they had received from the French Government.' Sir Gore 
Jones on December 14 presided at a meeting at the Society of 
Arts. This gentleman was the Admiral, whose cordial reception 
by the Queen of Madagascar had exasperated the French press. 
He asserted that the Malagasies had reached a high degree of 
civilisation. The Prime Minister was the husband of the Queen, 
and, at the risk of his life, had prohibited the importation of 
slaves. In March 1883, the Committee of the Madagascar 
Association protested against the French expedition and peti- 
tioned the Government to interfere. 
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On February 1, 1883, the Eev. J. Piele read a paper before 
the Society of Arts on the social conditions and prospects of 
Madagascar. ' The people had been converted to Christianity. 
'The condition of women had been greatly improved. The 
' slave-trade had been prohibited and stopped. If France would 
' leave it alone, Madagascar would work out its own improvement.' 
Another missionary, Mr. Fox, reports that there were 12,000 
children at school and 3,220 church members. The universal 
feeling among Englishmen interested in foreign missions and in 
the social and commercial prosperity of Madagascar was that 
some efforts should be made to save that island from the clutches 
of France. But all was .of no avail. The British Government 
had many pleasant words to offer, but would give no help, partly 
for fear of offending France and partly from the dread of spend- 
ing money. Lord Granville received his reward in the eulogies 
of the French Yellow Book which added : ' The envoys of Queen 

* Eanavolo have been made sufficiently acquainted with our legi- 
' timate claims and the extent of the concessions to which we 

* could agree. They cannot have entertained any illusion re- 
' specting the consequences of the attitude they have thought 

* fit to maintain. There is no need for making further repre- 
' sentations to Lord Granville.' The envoys had met with the 
sympathy of the British public, the kindly courtesy of the Queen, 
the cynical urbanity of Lord Granville, but they could not even 
obtain the help of a remonstrance from our Government with 
France. They then journeyed to New York and Berlin in the 
forlorn hope of assistance from Powers who had really no interest 
in or connection with the island. Having failed in England 
they could have no hope. But when they returned at the end 
of 1883, France was already in possession of Tamatave, and 
practically mistress of Madagascar. The Hovas were still in 
arms. The unfortunate envoys were strangled and the Prime 
Minister murdered. But the French did not wait to hear 
whether the Malagasy people would accept their terms or continue 
negotiations. Before the envoys had reached England, or at 
least before their arrival here could be known. Admiral Pierre 
had commenced operations and reported that he had ' put an 

o 
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* end to all the military ports on the north-east coast, seized the 
' Mayanga customs, and driven the Hovas out of the port.' In 
May 1883, Tamatave was bombarded, and the French occupied 
all the principal custom-houses and all the roads leading to the 
capital. At the end of May a treaty was concluded, of which 
the principal terms were : (1) Eecognition of the French Pro- 
tectorate, (2) Abrogation of Article 85 of the Malagasy Laws, 
so that Frenchmen may own freeholds, (3) Payment of indemnity 
of 40,000Z., and a further indemnity to be afterwards fixed for 
the French expenses in making the conquest. 

In November 1882, the English Government thought it 
advisable to send a gunboat to Madagascar, and the French 
newspapers cried out : * Where is the necessity ? There can be 

* no danger to English subjects.' As a matter of fact, there was 
great danger, but the gunboat did no good. The sugar planta- 
tions round Tamatave were destroyed. A deputation of English 
traders waited upon Lord Granville and wished to know whether 
he would insist upon compensation, since their property, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of pounds, had been destroyed. 
That great statesman smiled as usual. He was very sorry to hear 
that the French had destroyed so much British property, but 
since it had been done they must grin and abide by it. But 
Lord Granville was not entirely idle. He obtained with great 
diflSculty 1,000Z. as compensation for Mr. Shaw, the British 
consul, and induced the French to admit that Admiral Pierre 
had commenced hostilities prematurely and without waiting for 
orders. This apology Lord Granville was pleased to accept and 
the incident closed. 

Further details are not necessary. The island is now prac- 
tically a French possession. We have walked out and they 
have walked in. Some people will say. What does it matter ? 
Great Britain cannot expect to attain universal empire, and 
when it is a question of ruling and civilising barbarous nations, 
all European nations are required to share the work. This 
sounds well. But in the first place we must recall the fact that 
England and not France did the work of introducing Christianity 
and civilisation into Madagascar. 'We have laboured and 
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* others have entered into our labours/ In the next place it 
must be noted that the acquisition of territory by France or 
Germany means something very different from the acquisition 
of territory by Great Britain. We subdue, we civilise, we 
govern, and when we have done so we throw the whole trade 
and other advantages open to the world. France acts differently. 
Its territories do not admit our goods at the same tariff as 
French goods. Very often British merchants are not allowed 
to settle and carry on trade at all. Elsewhere they are subjected 
to heavy conditions and restrictions. The laws are not equal, 
but the French drive us out of Madagascar because they feel 
certain we shall never retaliate in Mauritius or other British 
territories where French merchants are placed on an equality 
with ourselves. But then it will be said, 'What could our 
' Government do ? Would you have us go to war with a great 
' Power about a little savage state of about three million people 
' with a trade of a million sterling per annum.' This sort of 
argument may be extended indefinitely. I must answer that 
if we let it be generally known that no loss and no indignity 
will induce us to fight, we shall be robbed and flouted all over 
the world. Of course, if this comes to be the general opinion 
we shall be bounced and bluffed out of every possession we hold. 
And I say again that with proper care on the part of our autho- 
rities this seizure might have been rendered impossible or exces- 
sively improbable. Twenty or thirty years ago we might easily 
have made a treaty conferring upon us the pix)tectorate of Mada- 
gascar. Then the French would not have dared to interfere. 
I have no doubt that the French would deprecate a war with 
England as heartily as we can do. But so long as they are assured 
that nothing will make England fight they can perpetually 
obtain the rewards of victory without the chances and the losses 
of warfare. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ZANZIBAR 

The history of our connection with Zanzibar is another example 
of the incompetence, timidity, and parsimony of our Govern- 
ment. Zanzibar in 1870 included the four islands of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, Lamu, and Mafia, and on the mainland the coast from 
3° north to 10**, or, as the Sultan says, 10° 42' south latitude. 
Its boundaries towards the interior were not exactly fixed. 
This gives, besides the islands, a coast-line of about 900 miles. 
But when a deputation from the Sultan was received by the 
Queen at Osborne in 1868, its members claimed that the coast- 
line was 1,100 miles long. The population was estimated at 
765,000 in 1883, of which 100,000 were in the island of Zanzi- 
bar alone. In 1864 the imports were 300,000Z., of which two- 
thirds came from the United Kingdom. The exports were also 
300,000Z. In 1883 the imports, chiefly of European goods, 
amounted to 1,220,000Z., and the exports to 800,000Z. The 
imports for 1884 are set down at 709,000Z., and the exports at 
870,000Z. But prices in that year were lower than in 1883. 
The total trade may be reckoned at nearly two millions a year, 
of which a great part came from England, but still more from our 
province of Bombay. Indeed the Bombay merchants for many 
years did two-thirds of the total trade, but unhappily they per- 
sisted in supporting the slave-trade. As to the revenue, the 
deputation to the Queen pointed out that it had doubled in 
five years. In 1876 Mr. Holmewood, then British Consul at 
Zanzibar, visited some of the towns. He found Mombassa to 
contain 12,000 inhabitants and Makinda — 42 miles north of 
Mombassa — 5,000. The plantations extended twelve miles 
inland. At Lamo there were fifty-one commercial establishments 
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belonging to British subjects, mostly Hindoos. He reports also 
that Kipina at the mouth of the Rivers Ozy and Tama was 
likely to become a national highway of the first importance, 
carrying traffic a long way into the interior. In ancient times 
the population must have been still larger, since Patten with a 
present population of 100 has the ruins of a town of 100,000 
inhabitants. 

All the evidence goes to prove that if Zanzibar had remained 
under British influence, or even if perfectly free and equal inter- 
course with all European nations had been permitted, a great 
out-post of civilisation would have been established, and a blow 
struck at the South African slave-trade. It remains to be con- 
sidered what opportunities we have had in Zanzibar and how 
we have used them. In 1860 an insurrection was organised by 
the Sultan's brother and was suppressed by British aid. Our 
assistance was warmly acknowledged by the Sultan, who declared 
himself indebted to us for the security of his throne and 
dominions. From that time there have been until quite recently 
very intimate relations between England and Zanzibar. The 
Sultan felt that he had been saved by us from ruin, and both he and 
his successor, Burghesh, were devoted to the alliance with Great 
Britain. On our part we desired no increase of territory, but 
aimed chiefly at two objects — the improvement of our trade and 
the suppression of slavery. Some foreign Powers may feel in- 
credulous when we declare that our chief efforts were devoted 
to the suppression of slavery and the spread of Christianity. 
We did not neglect trade, but a perusal of the whole history 
shows that we were always exerting ourselves for the promotion of 
still higher objects. Perhaps nothing will show this more clearly 
than the history of missionary work in Central Africa. In 1857 
Dr. Livingstone, on returning from his travels, appealed strongly 
to the Church of England to send out missionaries. His appeal 
was answered, and the Universities Mission to Central Africa 
was established. The first bishop was Dr. Mackenzie, and the 
headquarters of the mission were established at Shir6. The 
place was unhealthy, and the bishop died. A considerable 
party in England declared that it was absurd to waste the lives 
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of our best men in such a career. There was no chance of con- 
verting the Arab traders from Mahommedanism, and as to the 
negroes they were not worth the trouble and the waste of valu- 
able lives. Yet the Universities Mission persevered and sent 
out Bishop Tozer in 1866. He removed the mission-house to 
Zanzibar city, but that proved equally unhealthy, and he also 
died. Still we persevered and endeavoured to find a healthy 
spot. But we did not succeed till a new aqueduct had been 
constructed and a supply of pure water obtained. These brief 
sentences will serve to show that our connection with Zanzibar 
was not entirely the result of selfish motives, the lust of 
dominion or the greed of trade ; while they prove that at this 
time Great Britain alone of European nations had anything to do 
with Zanzibar, The next step was the sending of a special 
mission by the Sultan to the Queen in 1868. The envoys 
pointed out the extent and growing resources of their country, 
and requested help in a settlement of disputes with Muscat. 
They were also authorised to negotiate a treaty by which the 
slave-trade should be almost entirely suppressed. 

In 1873 we had in Zanzibar a most able and zealous consul, 
Dr. afterwards Sir John Kirk. He was a persona grata with 
the Sultan, and deservedly popular. He was, moreover, an 
energetic opponent of slavery and still more of the slave-trade. 
Yet it was thought desirable to supplement his efforts by send- 
ing out Sir Bartle Frere on a special mission. It may serve to 
show how much Zanzibar was considered to be under the pecu- 
liar protection of England if we recall the way in which the 
news of this mission was received. A telegram from Berlin, 
published in the 'Times' on November 13, 1872, stated that 
' the foreign governments to whom England had addressed 
' herself relative to the expedition to Zanzibar have expressed 
' their good wishes for, and their sympathy with, the undertaking, 
' but have not promised any active support.' Another telegram 
on November 23 assures us that ' the Emperor had expressed 
' sympathy with the mission of Sir Bartle Frere, and had 
' instructed the German consulates on the East Coast of South 
' Africa to give all the assistance in their power.' These tele- 
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grams show conclusively how thoroughly it was understood that 
England held a unique position in Zanzibar, and how little the 
German Government of that day thought of claiming possessions 
or protectorate in the territories governed by Zanzibar. As it 
was understood that the native merchants in Bombay were the 
chief slave-dealers, Sir Bartle Frere went to Bombay first, but 
he made little impression there. Arriving at the city of Zanzibar 
in January 1873, Sir Bartle Frere held a lev6e of native mer- 
chants. They, however, bluntly told him that the slave-trade 
never could be abolished, and that, if its abolition were enforced 
in any way, the place would be ruined and the Souvali Arabs, 
who were the chief traders, would desert it. The Sultan said 
that he personally agreed with Sir Bartle Frere, but that, if 
he were to sign any document to abolish slavery, his life would 
be endangered. Sir Bartle Frere persevered in the face of all 
these difl&culties, and succeeded in quieting the fears of the 
Sultan, and on June 5, 1873, a treaty was signed by Dr. Kirk 
as representative of Her Majesty, and by a relative of the Sultan 
as Plenipotentiary of His Highness. The treaty provided for the 
immediate cessation of the transport of slaves throughout His 
Highness's dominions, for the abolition of slave markets, and for 
the protection of all liberated slaves. Mr. Schultz, the German 
Consul, and the newly arrived consul for th^ United States 
used all their influence to assist in making this treaty, but the 
treaty was made with England alone. It must be remembered 
that all these arrangements had reference to the exportation of 
slaves. No attempt was made to abolish domestic slavery, 
but a blockade of the ports most used by the slave-dealers was 
enforced, and for a time was so successful that no slaves were 
shipped, and their price as domestic servants fell to one dollar 
each. In the same year, 1873, we were reminded by the ' Pall 
' Mall Gazette ' of another proof of the relations between 
England and Zanzibar in the inquiry about the mail contract, 
and we learn also that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was at 
loggerheads with the Financial Secretary on the subject. At 
that time I believe there was no mail service to Zanzibar, 
except that of England. At the end of December 1874 the 
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Sultan or Sayyid started for England. He left Lisbon for 
London on January 5, 1875, but during his stay in Portugal 
that busy, ambitious, and constantly bankrupt little State ex- 
pressed its wish to make a treaty respecting its territory adjoin- 
ing Zanzibar. 

The Sultan Burghesh was received with great cordiality and 
in considerable state by England. It was felt that he had 
always been loyal to the English connection, and that he was 
the only potentate in Africa who had honestly attempted to put 
down the slave-trade, of which Lieut. Cameron said, in an 
address before the Society of Arts, that * It must be put down 
' or the place would become a desert.' These things being in 
his favour, it was not surprising that both the Queen and the 
City of London should confer marks of favour upon him. He 
was invited by the Queen to Windsor, and the freedom of the 
city was given to him. At the banquet which followed the 
ceremony, his health was proposed, and in the course of his reply 
His Highness said through his interpreter. Dr. Badger : ' I can 
' say, in reply to the address of the Corporation about slavery, 
' that, God willing, for without Him nothing is strong, nothing 
' is great, I shall do my best, and I trust it will not be long 

* before the freedom of all people within my territory shall be the 
' freedom of Englishmen.' 

After the Sultan's return in 1876 it was found that the 
treaty about slavery had been evaded, but new rules were made 
which were expected to stop the trade. These rules appear to 
have been effectual, for in 1878 Bishop Steere writes as follows : 
' The slave-trade is practically at an end. In addition to all 
' the work at Zanzibar, three stations have been established 

* on the mainland, the third of which has been peopled 
' with families of liberated slaves who had been cared for 
' and educated in the country first occupied by Bishop 

* Mackenzie.' 

In 1879 the Pasha of Egypt conceived the bold idea that he 
would secure the trade of Central Africa. He prepared a strong 
fleet and sent it on its mission under the command of McKillip 
Pasha. But, when Zanzibar protested, England supported her. 
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Egypt was compelled to give way, and McKillip Pasha was 
ordered to return. 

On September 27, 1880, our Consul, Dr. Kirk, left Zanzibar 
on a two years' leave of absence. A great demonstration was 
made in his honour, the Sultan leading him by the hand to the 
jetty, which is considered a great mark of distinction. On his 
return, early in 1883, as Sir John Kirk, he was received with 
equal honour and enthusiasm. He brought with him for the 
Sultan the insignia of the Order of Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George, which had been conferred by the Queen, and the 
investiture was attended by great feasting and entertainments. 
In the next year a great entertainment was given by the Sultan 
to the oflScers and men of the British fleet. 

I have brought together all these various facts in order to 
show conclusively that for five-and- twenty years the influence 
of Great Britain over Zanzibar was constant and unrivalled. 
Neither Germany nor France, neither Portugal nor Italy, put 
forward any claim either to a protectorate or to any part of the 
Sultan's dominions. Nor has our influence been without good 
results. We have founded a Christian Church, and have 10,000 
children in Christian schools; we have greatly improved the 
trade of the country ; we have greatly reduced, if not altogether 
abolished, the slave-trade. In all this we were loyally helped 
by the late Sultan Burghesh. He did a great deal, too, on his 
own initiative. A correspondent of the * Times ' gave an account 
on October 5, 1883, of the investiture of the Sultan with the 
insignia of a K.C.M.G., and he adds : ' The place is much im- 
' proved, trade is prosperous, the people are living in luxury 
' compared with their condition a few years ago. His Highness 
' has brought good water in pipes which is delivered free to all 
' the inhabitants of the town, and made a fine road extending 
' several miles beyond the town, and has built many good houses.' 
Altogether our efibrts had not been unsuccessful. But in 1885 
rumours began to be circulated that the Sultan had turned from 
England to Germany. They were probably set afloat by un- 
acknowledged emissaries of Germany. Everyone felt that it 
was no fault of Sir John Kirk, and a letter to the ^ Times ' from 
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Mr. Chancy Maples, of the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, gives the following account of the matter : ' The cause is 
' the lethargy and indifference shown by the English Govern- 
' ment as compared with the great activity recently displayed 

* by certain travellers, subjects of European governments whose 
' oflScial status it is difficult to determine. It is a common belief 

* in Zanzibar that the Sultan is looking wistfully for some more 
' definite policy on the part of England ; and, failing that, he is 
' likely to accept the protection of the first Power that offers 
' itself.' That the Sultan, however, still looked to England is 
proved by an extract from a letter written about this time, in 
which he says, that ' confiding in the good providence of the 
' Most High God, and relying upon Her Most Gracious Majesty 

* the Queen, we have no fear of aggression from anyone.' There 
can be no doubt but that at this time the Sultan would have 
thankfully placed himself under English protection and hoisted 
the English flag by the side of his own. If that had been 
done Germany would not have ventured to interfere. But where 
we have only interests and influence, instead of treaties and 
assured rights, Prince Bismarck takes a peculiar pleasure 
in thwarting and injuring us. There would have been little 
cost and little risk in such a protectorate, but Mr. Gladstone 
is not the man to trouble himself about these remote districts, 
and seems to wish rather to curtail our empire, than to increase 
our influence. So it came about that Germany made certain 
claims on Zanzibar which were resisted by the Sultan. On 
January 21, 1886, the 'Times' made the following very apposite 
remarks : ' It may be supposed that the relations between 
' Germany and Zanzibar have been removed from the category 
' of pending questions by the appointment of an International 
' Commission. It is in every way desirable for this country 
' to treat the colonial expansion of Germany in a friendly spirit, 

* but the history of Prince Bismarck's policy in the Cameroon 
' district is not altogether calculated to inspire us with confi- 
' dence in his methods. When he sent a squadron to Zanzibar 
' and explained that his commodore had no authority to enforce 

* his demands by intimidation, it may have been good policy for 
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' the English Government to accept his explanation with a 
' serious countenance, and to reassure the Sultan accordingly. 
' We only hope that we are not being deceived/ In other words 
the ' Times,' and it fairly represented the British public, accepted 
his protestations with many reservations and many doubts. 
These doubts have been amply confirmed. The convention made 
by Germany and England, in 1886, deprived Zanzibar of nearly 
all its possessions, but reserved a ten-mile zone on the mainland, 
that is to say, the whole coast and a territory ten miles inland. 
But this was only done to satisfy English scruples, for our 
Government scarcely dared to hand over unconditionally to 
Germany the whole territory of a faithful friend who had trusted 
them and followed their advice for a quarter of a century. 
Having so far satisfied the susceptibilities and the remaining 
conscience of England, Prince Bismarck waited till the death of 
the Sultan, after which he calculated England would interfere 
no more. He appears to have been right. When Sayyid Khalif 
succeeded his father, he inherited but a small part of the empire 
of Zanzibar. But even that was further curtailed, and the whole 
mainland was practically surrendered to Germany in August 
1888, only five months after the accession of Sayyid Khalif. 

If it be asked what prospects these large pretensions and 
usurpations open up for Christianity and civilisation, it must be 
answered very little indeed — none — less than none. No doubt 
there are Christians in Germany, but they do not seem to go to 
Central Africa. From the date of the usurpation till now, the 
natives have been dissatisfied, have broken out into rebellion, 
have even committed murders, and on one or two occasions have 
failed to distinguish between an Englishman and a German. 
No doubt the master of millions can subjugate Central Africa 
by a profuse expenditure of men and money, but he will never 
make his 'occupation' a profitable investment or a gain to 
mankind unless he can conciliate as well as control. . 

There are one or two observations which this Zanzibar busi- 
ness suggests. In the first place, when we look at the present 
craving in Germany for a colonial empire, we must expect some 
day or other to find our interests clash. Now, we must not 
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suppose that Prince Bismarck has any care for the susceptibilities 
or the interests of England. If he is once convinced that we 
should give up anything he wants rather than go to war, he 
may go so far as to make war inevitable. A policy of perpetual 
yielding is the surest way to provoke a quarrel. In the next 
place, it is highly desirable to establish a protectorate or to 
secure a treaty of amity wherever our interests are great or 
likely to grow. Many a friendly country would be safe under 
a protectorate, which would be swallowed up if we had merely 
an interest in it or friendship for it. I believe that Bechuana- 
land, for example, is safe now, but that it was in imminent and 
daily peril before the protectorate was proclaimed. Nor will a 
change of ministry be likely to cause the withdrawal of annexa- 
tion or protectorate, but it would be very likely to cause the 
abandonment of friends. Some people say, Why should we 
care ? Why should not Germany take its part in the civilisa- 
tion of the world ? A correspondent in the ' Times ' on Feb. 11, 
1879, says, 'Whether Italy or Austria secures the trade of 
' Central Africa is a minor matter. The great question is how 

* to bring the district within reach of commerce. The lakes 

* Albert, Victoria, Tanganyika, and Nyassa all lie together, and 

* the countries which they drain are among the richest in the 
' world. The natives are all peaceable and industrious, and 
' King Mtesa of Uganda, the most powerful potentate in 
' Central Africa, is eager to invite trade.' This is one of the 
platitudes we often hear. If England secures the trade with any 
country she leaves it open to the world. Germany and France 
instantly lock it up. In December 1888 the Commissioner 
of Germany in South Africa made an impudent claim on the 
mines of Damaraland, and attempted to palm off a request from 
himself to the chief as a concession made by the chief to Ger- 
many. He was good enough to add that by the law of Germany 
the mines could only be owned or worked by German subjects. 
If we are not first in the field we are shut out by protective 
duties and other restrictions and prohibitions. 

Again, what is to be done with what remains of Zanzibar ? 
If we create some protectorate or treaty of amity to the exclu- 
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sion of other allies, Germany will not interfere. If we fail to 
do this, we may expect to find the whole country annexed on 
some trifling pretext. 

Lastly, on a review of the whole question of South Africa 
we must come to the conclusion that a Governor-General is ne- 
cessary. He should have the same kind of powers over the 
protected and allied states as are given to the Governor-General 
of India. He should rather reside at Durban than at Cape 
Town, both for proximity to the countries governed and protected 
and to avoid any clashing with the Parliament of the Cape 
Colony. In this case also, and for other reasons, it is extremely 
undesirable to give responsible government to Natal. We have 
enough of it elsewhere. 

The news which has recently reached us of the revolution at 
Uganda makes it doubly necessary that we should protect Zan- 
zibar. The * Times ' quotes a letter from Bishop Smy thin in 
which he says : ' The result of the Germans coming has been 
' that, after living safely among the people for nearly twenty 

* years, our relations with them growing ever more friendly, we 

* now see our work hindered, our lives possibly endangered, and 
' our religion degraded, because connected with violence and 
' oppression. And all to what end ? ' It is clear that the 
methods of the two nations in dealing with natives are not 
identical. The reports declare and the results prove that, what- 
ever may be the intentions of Prince Bismarck, the Germans in 
South and Central Africa have been both grasping and cruel. 
What even Prince Bismarck calls 'a lack of prudence, judgment, 
' and humanity,' impartial observers must know to be cruelty and 
oppression. England must either persuade the Germans to 
behave a little more like Christians and to treat the natives as 
human beings, or we must break off any alliance in Africa, and 
let it be clearly perceived by the natives that Germans and 
Englishmen are not to be identified. There is a third alterna- 
tive, ratio est tertia^ ccedi. We may elect to be involved with 
Germany in a common disaster, and to put back the civilisation 
of Africa for another hundred years and for the chance of a wiser 
government than any now existing in Europe. 
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CHAPTER IX 
TEE LAKE DISTRICT 

The interior of South Africa, so far as it is yet known, has 
been discovered, surveyed, and occupied by Englishmen. It 
has also been claimed by Portugal from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic. The Portuguese possess Mozambique. They can 
scarcely be said to govern the country, but they go into debt to 
the extent of 350,000Z. a year in order to support the honour of 
the flag. This is part of the money which Great Britain is 
always ready to lend to Portugal, and which encourages that 
minute and impoverished country to use brave words and issue 
threatening decrees. Our complaints against Portugal are very 
serious. On July 6 of last year Lord Salisbury spoke as 
follows : — ' It is claimed that Portugal has the right to all that 

* zone of territory stretching from the Zambesi to Mozambique 

* on the Indian Ocean, and to Angola on the Atlantic, but the 

* claim could only be made by some extraordinary doctrine of 

* constructive acquisition. I believe it rests upon a decree of 
' Pope Alexander VI. of saintly memory.' The ' saintliness ' 
may be taken for a little irony, since Alexander VI. was unques- 
tionably one of the most licentious priests the world has ever 
known. Lord Salisbury goes on to say : ' How far that decree 
' can be admitted as an international ground I will not discuss. 

* France and Germany have admitted the claim of Portugal, 
' subject to any rights which other Powers may have. We have 
' not admitted it. But upon that claim Portugal builds a 
' further claim that the Zambesi is hers also, and un- 
' doubtedly, if the zone of territory belongs to her, there would 
' b^ a fair contention to that eSect. There is territory beyond, 
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* however, which is not Portuguese, and with which we have 
' some connection, and also we have interests of an undefined, 
' though very interesting character, with respect to those 
^ splendid monuments of British energy and enthusiasm shown 
' on Lake Nyassa. ... I do not like to pursue this theme too 
' far, because it would be very easy for language to drop from 
' my mouth which would rather retard than advance an under- 
' standing. But I agree with my noble friend in thinking that 

* the possession of a vast natural highway like the Zambesi, 
' under the peculiar circumstances of its history, cannot be 

* claimed by Portugal. After all, it was discovered by English- 

* men, and it is now principally used by Englishmen. It leads 
' to settlements wherein Englishmen are conducting their 
' operations, religious and commercial.' 

It would scarcely be expected that a Prime Minister would 
go further than this in respect to a matter which is under 
negotiation with a foreign country. But the writers who are 
not bound by diplomatic caution make out a very serious case 
against Portugal. In the first place, it is said that Portugal 
has no real hold even of the Mozambique country. In one map 
published by the African Lakes Company, it is said that * only 
' one European Portuguese has ever traversed this land.' North 
and east of Mozambique, we have more than twenty trading 
and mission stations, where only English people are known by 
the natives. Till Livingstone, Young, Grant, and other of our 
travellers explored the country, Portugal knew nothing of it. 
No Poi-tuguese had ever passed up the River Shir6, or seen 
Lake Nyassa and Lake Tanganyika. In the next place, it is 
asserted that the Portuguese are as deeply involved as the Arabs 
in the slave trade. On the other hand, the Lisbon Geographical 
Society declares that when Lieutenant Cardoso went to Nyassa, 
' some hostile manifestation on the part of the natives was 
' indulged in, who imagined they were dealing with English 
' explorers ; but the opposition was soon converted into demon- 
' strations of respect and cordiality, and the caravan was allowed 
' to pass when it was recognised to be Portuguese.' Credat 
Judceus, 
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It would be a wise policy on the part of Portugal to sell to 
Great Britain all its possessions and claims in South Africa. 
Portugal might then have for a few years what it has never 
had during this century — a balance of income over expenditure. 
But the Portuguese Government is probably too proud for such 
a transaction. It is well aware that .its colonies are the chief 
cause of its yearly deficit ; it knows and has stated in official 
papers that they are badly governed and cause a heavy drain 
on its resources. But it will probably continue to hold them so 
long as England or Holland will lend the necessary money. 

No less than four associations have been formed for the de- 
velopment and improvement of South and Central Africa. In 
the first place there is a German company with an Imperial 
charter. The territory ' delimited for German sphere of in- 

* fluence ' is about 400 miles by 250. It includes two recog- 
nised British stations, named Majasi and Newala. Unfortunately 
the conduct of the German expedition has not been such as to 
secure peace, or give any basis for alliance with England. 
Prince Bismarck has strongly condemned the action of some of 
his countrymen, although he has found it necessary for his 
prestige to support them by arms. Captain Wissmann and Dr. 
Carl Peters are no doubt able and energetic men, but they seem 
to be animated by an extravagant hostility to Great Britain. 
Under pretence of looking for Emin Pasha, an attempt seems to 
have been made to establish a sort of private sovereignty over a 
vast district. In July last Admiral Freemantle captured the 
German steamship ' Neera,' laden with stores and arms for 
Dr. Carl Peters, on the ground that the Emin Pasha expedi- 
tion of this traveller was opposed to British interests; and, 
secondly, that the confiscation was justified by the conditions 
of the East African blockade. The Emin Pasha expedition, 
said Admiral Freemantle, * was a purely private enterprise, 

* and the import of arms was only permitted to the executive 
' authorities of European colonies or to the Sultan.' On this 
matter Dr. Carl Peters was extremely indignant. Arms had 
been imported by the British 'African Lakes Company,' and 
if arms for an English private undertaking were ' permitted to 
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* enter the blockaded territory, the same right held good for 
' Germans.' Why this should be so when England was the block- 
ading country is a puzzle. The ' Cologne Gazette ' says, in 
great wrath : ' The confiscation of a German steamer was an act 
' of open hostility, which can only be atoned for by restitution, 

* compensation, and adequate satisfaction, or by measures of 
' retaliation on the part of Germany.' But the attempt to pass a 
vessel containing arms and ammunition through a blockade duly 
declared by the British Government was in itself an ' act of open 
' hostility,' and was rightly treated as such by the British 
Admiral. The fact is that there are a few * filibusters ' who 
wish to obtain large tracts of territory, not so much for coloni- 
sation as in the hope of finding gold, and the German Govern- 
ment has withdrawn the encouragement which at first it was 
ready to give to these schemes. 

It is not probable that the British Government will give, 
or the German Government desire, any further extension of 
German South Africa. With respect to the German occupation 
and colonisation, I may take the following from the ' St. James's 
' Gazette,' August 16, 1889 : ' If Germany had been left to 
' herself in Zanzibar the whole place would long ago have been 
' aflame. It is one good result of English co-operation that 
' this has not been the case. But it is a curious instance of the 
' difierent methods pursued by the Germans and English in their 
' colonial policy, that whereas the German officials at first 
' despised any advice or assistance from their more practised 
' allies, recent information from Zanzibar shows that in all their 
' dealings with the natives the German officials are obliged, 
' not only to accept, but to solicit British mediation.' At pre- 
sent Germany is carrying on war both with the Arabs and the 
natives, and is equally detested by both. Prince Bismarck is 
said to be utterly tired of the whole business, and it seems 
probable that German annexations will be carried no further. 

But besides the German Company there are two of British 
origin already established and at work, while a third obtained 
a Eoyal charter in July last. Of these the first in point of 
time is the ' African Lakes Company.' This has been established 
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for eleven years, and is partly a missionary society and partly a 
commercial company. Its prospectus states that the company 
was established * for the purpose of conducting trade in the lake 
' districts of Central Africa, in connection with the missions 

* settled in these districts by the English and Scottish Mission- 

* ary Societies, and of developing in all possible directions the 
' resources of the country.' Its access to the interior of South 
Africa is by way of Quillimaine and the water route of the 
Zambesi and Shir6 Rivers and the Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. 
It seems probable, however, that Lake Tanganyika will be lefb 
to the Imperial British Company. The magnificent inland sea 
of Lake Nyassa, and the population settled around it, will 
afford ample scope for the work of the African Lakes Company. 
The company has a steamer on the rivers, called the * Lady 
' Nyassa,' and another on the lake, called the ' Ilala.* Its capital 
is small, only 100,000Z., and at present less than half of this has 
been called up. But it seems to be doing good work, and to 
base its operations on the principles propounded by Mofiat and 
Livingstone, that the slave trade can be most easily suppressed 
by making the natives accustomed to regular and fairly-paid 
labour. The Reverend Horace Waller has recently published a 
pamphlet called ' The Title Deeds to Nyassaland,' in which he 
gives an account of the discovery of the lake, and the founding 
of missions by Livingstone and the Universities Mission. For 
a time the exploration of the country was assisted by the British 
Government, and about 30,000Z. was spent, exclusive of the 
outlay in building the steamship ' Pioneer,' which was borne on 
the Admiralty books. But in 1864 the contributions of our 
Government were withdrawn, and Livingstone was left to 
poverty and death. The Portuguese daim the rights of first 
discovery, but it is proved that they had not explored the River 
Shir6 except in its lower reaches, and near to the Zambesi. 
Dr. Livingstone and his brother, Sir John Kirk, and Mr. Young, 
traced the Shir6 River to the cataracts of Ma Titti, discovered 
Lake Shirwa, and afterwards, Lake Nyassa, of which the Portu- 
guese had never heard. Mr. Waller adds the following passages. 
They refer to the colonists of Portuguese descent ; for, in fact, only 
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one native of Portugal appears to have visited the country. ' It 
' would be folly to pretend that the Portuguese and Livingstone 
' got on well together, for the latter not only exposed their utter 

* ignorance of the country, but the decimating system of slave 
' trade and kidnapping which was pursued under their auspices. 
' He took the servant of the Governor of Tette red-handed at 

* the head of a large slave-gang ; he tracked the strings of 
' captives not only to the sea where they were exported, but to 

* the very imiermost recesses of Africa also, whither many were 

* traded away to distant tribes for ivory.' The pretensions of 
Portugal have been the great stumbling-block in the way of the 
Lakes Company, but it is probable that under the firm control 
of Lord Salisbury a brighter future is before it. We have buried 
here many of the noblest Englishmen and Scotchmen, and we 
cannot allow the country to fall back under a system of slavery 
and the slave trade. 

By far the most important and most interesting enterprise 
is that of the Imperial British East Africa Company. It was 
incorporated by Royal charter, dated September 3, 1888. 
The first concession by the Sultan of Zanzibar was made to 
Mr. Mackinnon, now Sir William Mackinnon, Bart., on 
May 24, 1887. This was included in the concession of 
October 9, 1888, under which the company now acts. The 
territory actually ceded for a term of fifty years, embraces the 
coast-line for a distance of about 150 miles in length, with an 
internal depth of ten sea miles, to which may be added here- 
after, in part or in whole, the remainder of the Sultan's northern 
territory. Beyond this belt there is an inland territory of 
about 100,000 square miles, reaching along the coast from 
Wamba to the mouth of the Juba River, or from latitude 5 S. to 
the Equator, and without any definite boundaries inland. The 
greater part of this territory is not claimed by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, nor by any European, and is admitted by Germany 
to be within ' the sphere of British influence.' The port of 
Mombassa is within the company's territory. It is one of the 
best natural harbours on the East Coast of Africa, and capable 
of receiving the largest steamers. It is proposed to construct 
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at once a light railway, which, with steamers to be placed on 
the River Tana, and the Lake Victoria Nyanza, will probably 
draw the trade for a distance of several hundred miles to 
Mombassa. With respect to the interior beyond the claims of 
Zanzibar, treaties and agreements with native chiefs are being 
made on behalf of the company, whereby large tracts of inland 
territories will be placed under the company to be held in per- 
petuity with sovereign, territorial, and other rights. The 
territories of the company comprise rich pasture and arable 
lands, and will grow indigo, sugar, tobacco, indiarubber, maize, 
rice, &c. Another matter of great interest may be mentioned. 
It is found that the Arabs seize negro slaves mainly to act as 
porters. When once the light railways are at work this want 
of porters will cease, and, so far, the slave trade will die a 
natural death. 

And now let us see what has been done. Mr. George 
Sutherland Mackenzie, one of the directors, and the staflF of 
oflScers who left London in September, arrived at Zanzibar 
on October 6, 1888. Mr. Mackenzie was at once received 
by the Sultan Sayyid Khalifa, who not only ratified the original 
concession, but by another document, dated October 9, 1888, 
granted further and important privileges to the company. 
The next step was to obtain the help of General Mathews, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Sultan's forces, to support the 
company in the occupation of Mombassa. Accompanied by 
General Mathews, Mr. Mackenzie arrived at Mombassa on 
October 15. Unfortunately, at about this time the German 
East African Company had come to grief. The natives within 
the German sphere of influence were up in arms, and it has 
been said that the Germans not only fought with the Arabs, 
but became slave-owners themselves. The natives were dis- 
posed to trust the British, but these commotions made arrange- 
ments more difficult. Another difficulty arose from the fact 
that domestic slaves were, and they still are, constantly escaping 
to the Mission stations. This exasperated the Arabs, who threat- 
ened to rebel. The difficulty was got over for the time by Mr. 
Mackenzie paying about 3,500Z. for the absolute release of 
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1,422' men, women, and children who had escaped from their 
slavery to the Mission houses. But it is clear that this is 
not a permanent solution. The missionaries do not advise the 
slaves to run away ; in fact, their maintenance is often a heavy 
burden. But they cannot conscientiously send them back. In a 
shorfc time, therefore, there will be another 1,400 fugitives and 
another source of discontent with the Arabs. By opening up 
the country with roads and railways, we shall probably be able at 
last to persuade the Arabs that slare labour is the dearest form 
of labour that can be employed. One effect of this settlement 
of the Arab claims is to inspire the natives with confidence in 
us and in the justice of the company. 

The continued disturbed state of the territory under German 
control has destroyed the trade on that coast, and the British 
Indian traders who had settled there have been glad to seek our 
protection. In a report which has not yet been published, but 
which I have been permitted to read, the following passage 
occurs : — ' All the works now being carried out have the co- 
' operation of the principal traders, and the policy of giving 

* them the opportunities of extending their trading operations 

* at the company's ports, as well as into the interior, is being 
' appreciated. Some of these traders were invited to become 
' interested in the company's trading caravans, to which invitisi- 

* tion they responded without hesitation. A few successful 

* adventures will have a beneficial effect, and probably native 
' trading will be the best means of rapidly developing the dor- 

* mant resources of the territories of which the company has 
' taken charge.' Trade, doctors, and missionaries will be found 
more effectual in repressing slavery than the German troops. 
It must be remembered, however, that the company has power 
to enlist and employ troops. In fact, it has practically all the 
powers given to the East India Company a century ago, and of 
which that company made such marvellous use. 

It must be remembered that the trade of Equatorial Africa, 
such as it is, is almost entirely in the hands of British subjects. 
Until recently there was an emigration of coolies from India 
amounting to nearly 100,000 annually. I cannot do better on 
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this point than quote from an article printed by the ' Times ' 
from a correspondent, under date September 8, 1888 : — * One of 
' the first tasks the company will have to undertake will be to 

* settle with the fierce Massai warriors and cattle-raiders. This 

* may possibly be accomplished through their great high-priest, 

* who has much influence. Whatever method the company may 

* be compelled to adopt, the Massai must be induced to become 
' peaceful inhabitants of the new State. At present they are 

* the scourge of the whole region.' The North Massai plain is 
admirably adapted for wheat. It has an average height of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet and a sufficient rainfall. 

When the Massai difficulty is settled, there remains the 
further difficulty of labour. The native African is extremely 
unwilling to undertake regular labour. This has been a con- 
stant source of trouble even in the Cape and the Transvaal. 
The Kaffir will work out his time, be it a fortnight or a month, 
or even three months, but when once the time is up he receives 
his wages and departs for a long spell of comfortable idleness. 
As I have already shown, the Boers in the Transvaal attempt to 
solve this problem by a system which amounts to slavery, or at 
least to enforced labour for a given time. It is for us to work 
in a different direction, and, by introducing civilisation and 
Christianity, to teach the natives the need for many things which 
they now despise, and the consequent necessity for labour. 
European labour is practically impossible. Englishmen may 
live and thrive in the Tropics as masters of labour or as mer- 
chants, but they cannot do the manual work which is required. 
The native supply is intermittent and insufficient, and we have 
therefore to look for supplies from other countries whose natives 
are accustomed to work in tropical climates ; these countries are 
China and East India. Until quite recently there was an 
immigration of 100,000 coolies every year from Hindostan. 
This supply has of late been greatly diminished, mainly because 
the Government of India was dissatisfied with the treatment of 
the coolies abroad. The charter of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company includes ample provision for the proper treat- 
ment of coolies and all other workmen, and it will no doubt be 
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easy for the company to satisfy the Indian Government that the 
coolies will be fairly dealt with. For more than a century 
natives of India and subjects of the Empress of India have 
been establishing themselves as traders and merchants in the 
Zanzibar dominions, and at the present time there are not fewer 
than 7,000 Hindoos so engaged, besides their families. They 
are nearly all wealthy, and all British subjects. When the 
Imperial East Africa Company succeeds in establishing a 
government in the interior, there is little doubt but that these 
Indian traders will make their way inland, because they will now 
be sure of British protection. As the country to be occupied 
affords abundant arable land, pasturage, and garden grounds, 
good climate, and other advantages suited to the natives of 
India, there is full scope for the immigration and settlement 
both of zemindars and ryots. 

It is said that the Indian Government is now more favourably 
disposed to the proposals for such emigration. The system 
of small farming, which has been successful in India, would 
work equally well in East Africa, and a revenue could be raised 
from the land as it is now raised in British India. At present 
a great part of the country is depopulated, and is only waiting 
for labourers to develop its capacities for cultivation. Indian 
coolies are now expected to flock to this new region, and will 
either take up small plots of land to work on their own account 
or will work under tlieir zemindars. 

Moreover, this district is the gateway to a much wider 
region. The trade of Uganda and the Upper Nile and the 
great lakes will inevitably be drawn to Mombassa. There are 
reports that some German traders propose to establish a line of 
stations through the territory allowed to be within * the German 
* sphere of influence,' to the Albert Nyanza and the Southern 
Soudan. Of course, if German traders enter upon such enter- 
prises, we shall not forbid them, but they will be under the 
protection of the British, not the German flag. 

Lastly, it appears that there is still another company which 
has secured a Royal charter. Its actual designation is not yet 
announced, but it is intended to obtain the control of Bechuana- 
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land and the countries to the north. The Duke of Fife, the 
Duke of Abercom, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and other gentlemen of 
great authority and wealth, are interested in this concession. 
In this matter the Government appears to be moving with 
proper caution. Unless we leave these territories to be seized by 
Dutch, French, Portuguese, or German adventurers, we have 
only two courses before us. We may estabUsh a protectorate 
and proclaim them as British colonies. This would probably 
be the be'st plan in the long run, but it involves the appoint- 
ment of a governor and a staff of officers, and the maintenance 
of a small army. . It is our nature to shrink from such expendi- 
ture as long as possible. But a charter to a company which is 
prepared to take all the work and expenditure off our hands is 
a tolerably simple expedient. We have tried it in India with 
conspicuous success, and again in the hunting-grounds of the 
Red River Company, and in the Niger Expedition. We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised that the example set by the British 
Imperial East Africa Company should be promptly followed. 
The terms of this charter are not yet definitely settled. Baron 
H. de Worms says that it will not permit the company to 
acquire any territory without the express sanction of her 
Majesty's Government, nor will it supersede her Majesty's 
protectorate in Khama, or affect the position of British Bechu- 
analand as a Crown Colony. It is impossible to discuss this 
question more fully till the actual terms of the charter are 
published. They will probably run very much on the same 
lines as those of the British Imperial Company — ^that is to say, 
they will leave nearly everything to the final decision of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, or of the Privy Council. 
It seems, however, to be understood that there will be a full 
concession of mining rights. When Mr. Cecil Rhodes is a con- 
senting party to such a charter, it may be taken for granted 
that he has an eye to the chances of mining. Baron de 
Worms says that ' the issue of the charter will not supersede 
' the British protectorate and the British influence in the terri- 
' tpries within which the company will be enabled to operate. 
' There will be no right of unlimited extension, nor will the 
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' company have any such monopoly as would annul any prior 
' concessions which may be shown to be valid.' Perhaps, con- 
sidering the traditional indolence of the Colonial Office, these 
arrangements are as good as could be expected. It must be 
remembered that, while the other companies in South Africa 
depend on concessions made by the Sultan of Zanzibar, this 
new venture will be confined, for the present at all events, to 
British territory, and it seems foolish to part with all the 
mining and other rights of the Sovereign without any stipula- 
tion for payment or revenue. President Kruger draws a large 
revenue from his mining rights, and it seems unreasonable 
that we should abandon such a source of income to the first 
comer. 
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CHAn:'ER X. 
THE LATEST NEWS 

The importance of the Transvaal, in view of the large invest- 
ments of English capital, compels attention to the question of tran- 
sit. Everything except meat is excessively dear. In England a 
four-pound loaf costs 5d. or 6d. ; in the Transvaal bread is 6cZ. per 
pound. The mining population has neither time nor inclination 
to grow wheat. Johannesberg is even now suffering from scar- 
city which almost approaches famine. Eggs are about bd, each, 
and cigars vary from Is. to 2s. each. Beer sells for 4s. a bottle, 
champagne for 1?., and whisky for 9s. Besides their food and 
lodging, waiters get from \0l, to 15Z. a month, a hotel cook 25Z. 
per month, and the book-keeper at a hotel 600Z. a year. These 
high prices are the result of several causes. In the first place 
nearly everyone is so eager to be mining or speculating in 
mines that very few are left to carry on the necessary industries 
of the community. In the next place the Customs' duties are 
extremely high. Lastly, there is the enormous cost of carriage 
for everything imported by sea. * Everything that comes from 
' the Cape costs threepence per pound in freight alone.' That 
is equal to 27Z. per ton. ' No wonder things are dear. Two 
■* hundred waggons a day come into the market-place, each one 

* carrying a precious freight of 7,000 lbs. to 8,000 lbs., and 
^ drawn by twenty patient oxen. A month they have been 

* upon the road, and a month they will be returning.' ^ These 
waggons make their month's journey to Pretoria with full loads, 
but they come back empty. No one cares to produce anything 

> See * The Witwatersrandt Gold Fields,' by K. F, Bellairs, published this 
year by T. P. Chapman, 149 Strand, W.C, 
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but gold, so that there is very little freight for the return 
journey. It is, however, clear that there would be an enormous 
saving if a railway were carried direct from Capetown to 
Pretoria. The thirty days would be exchanged for so many 
hours, and the 27 L per ton for so many shillings. But here 
comes in the political question. President Kmger and the Boers 
think they have too many English people already, or that, at all 
events, the Transvaal must be kept as much as possible from 
intimacy with the Cape Colony, unless that colony becomes in- 
dependent. On July 31 it was reported from Durban that the 
Cape Parliament had passed the Eailway Bill through all its 
stages. Mr. Merriman, who was for many years the ablest 
representative of the English party in the Cape Parliament, 
protested that the Government policy was fatal to the best 
interests of the Colony, whose proper base was Kimberley, not 
Bloemfontein. Now Bloemfontein is in the centre of the 
Orange Free State, and has no railways either north or east. It 
is almost incredible that any responsible minister should have 
proposed to commence a system of railways at such a place ; and 
it is quite incredible that English capital should be subscribed 
for such a scheme. But President Kruger and the Boers seem 
terrified by any approach of railways. President Kruger fears 
that railways would increase English influence, and the Boers 
fear that the enormous profits they draw from cartage would be 
diminished or destroyed. The majority of the Volksraad passed 
a resolution that even a railway from Pretoria to Johannesberg 
should not be proceeded with for the present. President Kruger 
declares that he will not sanction any new railway scheme till 
the Delagoa Bay railway is completed. But it is not said 
whether he refers to the completion to the frontier of the 
Transvaal, which is all that the company is bound or authorised 
to do, or whether he means that the railway must be complete 
from Delagoa Bay to Pretoria and Johannesberg. Such a line 
is talked about, but it will be extremely expensive. No pro- 
spectus of this railway appears to have reached England, and 
it is doubtful whether the money for its construction could be 
found. Again, President Kruger is said to have promised that 
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he would immediately grant Free Trade with the Cape of Good 
Hope on the condition that no railway should be carried beyond 
Kimberiey. This proposal seems to have been made with the 
view of securing the profits of cartage to the Boers, and of 
isolating England. No reduction in the tariff would compen- 
sate for the saving to be effected by railway carriage, as com- 
pared with carting by bullocks. 

With reference to the continuation of the Delagoa Bay 
railway to Pretoria, the following telegram came from Lisbon on 
September 7 last : ' Several journals announce that the tariff 
' convention between the Portuguese Administration and the 

* Transvaal Eailway Company has been signed to-day by the 
' Portuguese Colonial Minister and the Transvaal Consul. It is 

* added that the works for the construction of the line from the 

* frontier to Pretoria will shortly be commenced.' I do not 
accept with implicit faith any statements made by Portuguese 
newspapers ; and, perhaps, it will be time enough to talk about 
the Transvaal Railway Company when we see its prospectus. 
For I take it for granted that any such company wiU want 
several millions of pounds sterling for capital, and will have to 
come to England for the money. At present, however, I have 
not seen the prospectus of any such company. As to a conven- 
tion between the Portuguese Ministry and the Transvaal Consul, 
that would appear, by the treaties with this country of 1881 and 
1884, to be ultra vireSy except with the sanction of the Queen. 

The interest of this country in the Transvaal is, for the 
present, centred in the gold fields. We had the same experience 
in Australia, which colony owed its first great increase of popu- 
lation to the gold diggings. But when these diggings were 
exhausted, so far as alluvial gold is concerned, the people of 
Australia, instead of returning home disconsolate, set themselves 
to sheep-farming and the exportation of wool, to agriculture, 
and to the development of other resources. Australia flourished, 
although its yield of gold fell from millions to thousands. It is 
possible that the same experience may await South Africa. It 
is also possible that in both countries the output of gold may 
increase, side by side with the improvement in other industries. 
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It was confidently predicted that the South African gold mines 
would yield three millions sterling in 1889. The prophecy has 
not been fully realised ; but there is a prospect that the output 
may be nearly two millions. Out of nearly three hundred mines 
in South Africa there seem to be less than forty which make 
any returns of gold at all. There has been a great deal of 
speculation, and the profits on the original capital invested have 
been very high in a few cases. But there is probably not one 
company which is paying 6 per cent, on the present price of its 
shares. It is said, however, by the optimists that a great part 
of the ore found will not yield payable gold under the simple 
system of crushing and washing. It is largely mixed with 
pyrites, and is called intractable or recalcitrant. This ore has 
accumulated already to the extent of many thousand tons. There 
are, however, scientific means by which the gold can be extracted 
even from these ores, which are technically called ' tailings.' 
These new processes have been in use in Australia for some 
years. Mines that were thought worthless or exhausted have 
again become profitable, and the production of gold has risen 
from a few thousands of pounds sterling to several millions. 
About four millions a year comes to England ; a great deal goes 
to India and China to buy tea ; and, as Australia has its own 
mint, a great deal is coined for internal circulation. The 
* tailings ' of South African mines may give the same results, if 
properly treated, but considerable expense and delay must be 
looked for. 

Again, it is said that the deeper the mines are sunk the 
richer is the return of gold, and this appears to have been 
proved in many cases. But to go deeper will require more 
capital and more scientific engineering. At present the yield of 
gold is not one-half so valuable as that of diamonds, and not 
one- fourth so valuable as that of wool. There is, however, a 
fine field for speculation, and the other products of South Africa 
receive little notice, either from the public or the press. 

There can be no doubt but that the Transvaal is a very rich 
and valuable possession, made so entirely by British energy and 
capital. There is every reason, therefore, to enforce, with the 
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utmost strictness, whatever prerogatives have been left to the 
Crown by the Convention of 1884. This has not hitherto been 
done. The Boers have been allowed to take the law into their 
own hands, and to despise every stipulation that they found 
disagreeable. At present, however, the English population is 
increasing so rapidly that new relations may be established so 
soon as the English have votes. It is tolerably certain that 
President Kruger has some such fears. The following para- 
graph appeared in the ' Times ' of August 27, dated from 
Brussels on August 26 last: — *M. Dutoit, the Minister of 
Public Instruction of the Transvaal Republic, has stated at 
Antwerp that the relations between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal have so much improved that the latter has nothing 
more to fear from the English. In the three South African 
Republics the oflScial language is Dutch, but the immigration 
of the English is so strong that an immigration of Flemings 
is much desired to preserve the Netherlandish nationality. 
M. Dutoit explained at length all the advantages which 
Flemish immigrants would find in the Transvaal. After 
explaining the apprehensions entertained in the Transvaal, 
that the English may become the masters of the country by 
means of their capital, M. Dutoit recommended a regular 
system for Flemish and Walloon emigration to the Transvaal, 
by means of committees, to be instituted there and in Belgium, 
transmitting and receiving offers and demands of all kinds of 
labour.' 

It is reported that the question of a Federal Union between 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State has been postponed to 
next year, and again, that the Volksraad of the Transvaal object 
to any change short of the formation of a United States of South 
Africa. Here, again, crops out the Dutch ambition to obtain 
supremacy. At the same time, they do occasionally admit that 
in some measure they must depend upon England. In July 
last President Kruger said that the Transvaal had to consider 
the interests of Her Majesty, in order to obtain consideration 
from her in Swazieland affairs, and, in fact, all Transvaal affairs 
depended upon mutual consideration on both sides. The great 
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danger we have to meet and overcome is that of a combination 
of the Dutch settlers and the malcontent English in the Cape, 
Natal, the Transvaal^ and the Orange Eiver Free State with a 
view to forming a Republican union, by which British interests 
would be sacrificed and a possibly hostile power substituted for 
dependencies. The only hope of our continuing our supremacy 
in .these countries is that our policy shall be generous, continuous, 
and distinctly announced. It must not be subject to reversal the 
moment the Radicals come into power. The Colonial OiSice has 
done mischief enough, and every new Colonial Minister seems 
to be incapable of contending against its baneful influence. If 
party were not so completely the dominant factor in English 
politics, it would be a blessing to see Lord Rosebery, who really 
does care for the Empire, placed at the head of the Colonial 
system of England. 

Before leaving the recent history of the Transvaal, it is 
necessary to consider the present relations of the Boers and 
the English with Swazieland. Since the earlier chapters of 
this book were written many changes have taken place. Two 
years ago King Umbandine had for his chief adviser Mr. 
Shepstone, son of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and it was under- 
stood that his influence would be used in favour of English in- 
terests, and against the encroachments of the Boers. The Boers 
had received certain grazing rights over part of Swazieland, and 
they attempted to convert them into mining rights. This was 
firmly resisted by the King and Mr. Shepstone, and, if our 
Government had given the latter an official position and ade- 
quate salary, our position in the country would have been 
secured. These things were not done, and Mr. Shepstone seems 
to have come to the conclusion that Swazieland would be safer 
and more profitable if he could annex it to the Transvaal. Bufc 
theSwazies hate the Boers, and Umbandine showed his agree- 
ment with this popular feeling by dismissing Mr. Shepstone. 
Since that time things have gone from bad to worse. In the 
first place we have a king or chief favourable to the English, 
and bitterly hostile to the Boers. This king is by no means a 
reputable person. He hangs his wives on the smallest provoca- 
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tion. He is licentious, bloodthirsty, and rapacious — a repro- 
duction, on a somewhat lesser scale, of Cetewayo. He is by no 
means a desirable ally, yet it has only been his authority which 
has prevented the country being acquired by the Boers. Now, 
it must be recollected that the Transvaal Government has no 
legitimate claim to any part of Swazieland. More than this, 
the boundaries of that country wer6 carefully defined in the 
Convention of 1881, and Article 24 reads as follows: 'The 

* independence of the Swazies within the boundary .line of 

* Swazieland as indicated in the first article of this Convention 

* will be fully recognised.' ALrticle 12 in the Convention of 
1884 repeats this provision in the same words. In spite of 
these express stipulations the Boers have continued to make 
raids into Swazieland. It must be remembered that this 
country, although small and containing only about 60,000 
natives and 600 Europeans, has great resources. People have 
mainly been attracted to it by its mineral wealth, which has 
already been proved to be great, and may probably be found to 
be much beyond present estimates. But it is valuable in other 
ways. The ' Times ' of October 9 says : ' The soil, it is stated, 

* will grow almost anything that is planted, and the climate, 

* though hot in summer, is healthy. Game abounds, and timber 
' is fairly plentiful ; and there are rivers enough to render a 

* fairly complete system of irrigation practicable.' The situa- 
tion is therefore this. The rule of Umbandine has become in- 
tolerable, and it is absolutely necessary that some European 
power should take possession. The Transvaal Boers would like 
to do this, but they have absolutely no claim. We have a claim 
founded on our protectorate of many years standing. Yet it is 
said that Lord Salisbury proposes to abandon the country to the 
Boers, and the ' Times,' in an article evidently inspired, tries to 
find some justification for the surrender. At present nothing 
has been done beyond the despatch of Sir Francis de Winton to 
examine into the question. The only possible obstacle to 
annexation by this country is the fact that Swazieland has no 
access to the sea. The ^ Times ' says : * It is understood that our 
' Colonial OflSce is unwilling to take any decided steps in the 
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way of annexation, and indeed, without free access to the 
seaboard, Swazieland might be an awkward possession ; that 
seaboard belonging to the Tonga country is, it is believed, 
claimed by the Portuguese. If the Boers are anxious to have 
the country, and if Cape Colony and Natal object to its 
annexation, and especially to the establishment of a trade route 
through Swazieland, it seems probable that Sir Francis has 
received instruction not to insist on the establishment of a 
protectorate, but to hand over the country to the Transvaal, if 
that can be done peacefully.' This article was evidently 
written by the desire of the Colonial OflSce to prepare the public 
for the cession, or at least to see how the public would regard 
the project. The answer was not long delayed. It is under- 
stood that protests have been, or will be, made by Mr. Maclure, 
of the Transvaal Land Company, by the Forbes Eeef Gold 
Mining Company, by the Press generally, by the Aborigines* 
Protection Society, and by the London Chamber of Commerce. 
The only scrap of argument for the surrender of a country 
which we have practically protected and partially governed for 
many years is this want of access to the sea. But Colonel 
Coope has a plan for connecting Swazieland with the Transvaal 
on the one side, and the sea on the other. He would start a 
railway from the borders of the Transvaal, within 20 miles of 
Middleburg. He would cross the Drakensburg mountains at 
their easiest point at a height of 6,000 feet above the sea level, 
but by no means so much above the plateau of the Transvaal, 
which is hemmed in by this range as if by a wall. The gradients 
would be easy through the valley of the Little Usutu. The 
Lobombos are a much less formidable obstacle, and can be 
pierced by a gorge offering no difficulties. After passing 
through Swazieland the line would reach the sea through 
that part of Amatonga which is under British protection, lie 
distance would be about the same as to Delagoa Bay, but it is 
asserted that while the latter line will take ten years to finish, 
and be enormously costly, the Swazieland line could be made in 
two years and at a much cheaper rate. If these representations 
be correct, the only semblance of an excuse for handing over 
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Swazieland to our enemies is done away with. In any case, 
Swazieland is as near to the sea as the Transvaal, and can reach 
it more easily. It is obvious that the surrender of Swazieland 
to the Boers would be most disastrous to British interests, and 
scarcely less culpable than the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 
by which we practically gave up the Transvaal. It is well 
known that the Swazies detest the Boers as heartily as the 
Basutos did ; and, in fact, every native tribe or kingdom that has 
ever felt their deadly touch does hate them. For it is not 
merely that they desire to possess themselves of gold mines— 
they wish also to make the people slaves. If Swazieland is 
annexed by the Boers the treaties already made will be dis- 
tinctly broken, and the clause forbidding slavery will not apply. 
Sir Francis de Winton is only to hand over the country ' if it 

* can be done peaceably,' and that is very unlikely. Whatever 
the arrangements might be, war would, in the end, be inevitable, 
and Kruger would call upon English residents to fight for him ; 
so that we should have the singular spectacle of Englishmen in 
arms for the purpose of subduing a friendly country, and handing 
it over to our bitterest enemies. Lord Knutsford is not thought 
to be a strong man — very few Secretaries for the Colonies are — 
but it seems incredible that he should be so wicked as to sell 
our allies into abject slavery, or leave them to fight an almost 
hopeless battle for their freedom. 

The 'Times' (October 9) says in its apology for surrender that 
there are quite as many English as Boers in Swazieland. This 
is an absurd nnder-statement. Certain Boers have some grazing 
concessions, but they do not live in the country. The great bulk 
of European inhabitants is English; and the mining property 
has been opened up by English capital, and remains under 
English management. We are told that * the Government have 

* shown themselves so anxious to extend English supremacy 
' over the whole region south of the Zambesi, from the west 
' coast to the east, that if they do decide in the end to allow 
' Swazieland to fall to the Boers, they will be able to give reasons 

* that will satisfy those who have British interests at heart.' 
This seems to mean that the Government will first surrender the 
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country and then set to work to find excuses for their action. 
But could any conduct be more absurd or more inconsistent 
than to hand over one protectorate to our enemies at the very 
time when, by the royal charters to the British East African 
and British South African Companies, we are seeking to extend 
our authority ? Is this in obedience to the policy of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, that we should first open up the different countries and 
make them profitable, and then hand them over to an Afrir 
kander Republic ? 

On this subject it is advisable to give some extracts from the 
letter of Sir R. N. Fowler to the * Times,' published on October 
24 last. Sir Robert says that, * considering the large and in- 

* creasing amount of British capital which is being invested in 

* South Africa, it behoves the Government to take no steps which 
^ may imperil the interests of her Majesty's subjects. I know 
' the feeling to be exceedingly strong in my own constituency, 
' and I believe it be the same in other centres of comnierce, that 
' the Colonial Ofiice is far too much disposed to avoid temporary 

* difficulty in a futile attempt to conciliate the Transvaal Boers, 

* and for this purpose neglects the large body of Englishmen 

* settled in South Africa. I wish, moreover, to point out that the 

* 60,000 natives of Swazieland have a claim to consideration. 

* England has made mistakes in dealing with native races, but the 
' intentions of the country have been to do the best under difficult 

* circumstances. The Boers, on the other hand, regard the blacks 
' as they do their cattle— as a race to be treated entirely for their 

* own profit. To hand over a country to them is to hand over 
' the native population to oppression.' 

A protest was also sent, on October 23, by the Aborigines' 
Protection Society, from which I may give the following ex- 
tracts : — The Committee resolved, * That this Conunittee regards 
' with alarm the rumours which have been circulated as to the 
' probable transfer of Swazieland to the Transvaal Government, 

* and earnestly hopes that her Majesty's Government will take 

* advantage of the mission of Sir Francis de Winton to secure for 
*that country, under the Convention of 1884, the protection of 
' the natives from Boer aggression.' Besides this, any extension 

I 2 
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of the South African Ropublic to these limits most soon lead to 
the absorption, either by the Government of the Transvaal or 
by that of Portugal, of the adjacent districts held by the Tongas 
and other tribes whose condition is rendered all the more 
perilous by their contiguity to the disturbed districts in 
Northern Zululand. 

These extracts may serve to show the feelings of alarm 
and indignation which the suggested cession has aroused. I 
may even go further and say that the surrender of Swazieland 
would render inevitable the ruin of our Empire in South Africa. 
It is, however, somewhat re-assuring to learn that the following 
letter has been written by Lord Knutsford to the Secretary of 
the Aborigines' Protection Society, dated * Colonial Office, 

* October 31':— 

*SiR, — I am directed by Lord Knutsford to acknowledge 
' the receipt of your letter of the 23rd inst., in which you enclose 
' a copy of a resolution passed by the Aborigines' Protection 
^ Society on the 22nd inst. in regard to the affairs of Swazieland. 
'Lord Knutsford desires me to state, with reference to the 
' tenor of this resolution, and to the representations made in 
' your letter, that Sir Francis de Winton's mission to Swazieland 
'is one of inquiry, with a view to enabling her Majesty's 
' Government to decide what course it is most desirable to take 

* in regard to that country, in the interests of both natives and 

* white settlers, and of South Africa generally ; and that what- 
' ever course may be ultimately decided upon, the interests of 
' the natives will be carefully kept in view, and their wishes will 
'receive due consideration. 

' I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

' Egbert G. W. Herbert.' 

Comparing this letter with the evidently inspired article 
of the ' Times,' it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that 
in the first instance Sir Francis de Winton was empowered to 
surrender Swazieland to the Transvaal, if it could be done 
peaceably, and that the indignation excited by the proposed 
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transaction among the strongest supporters of the Government 
has compelled them to make the mission one of inquiry only, so 
that we may hope that no irrevocable surrender will take place 
before the meeting of Parliament. 

A new element has now been introduced into South African 
politics by the establishment, under a royal charter, of the 
British South African Company. The first directors or 
governors will be the Duke of Abercom, the Duke of Fife, Lord 
GiflTord, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Albert Beit, Mr. Albert Henry 
George Grey, and Mr. George Causton. This company obtains 
about 380,000 square miles of territory, very much on the 
same principle as that which directed the formation of the East 
Indian and Red River Companies. Part of the territory is 
already known to be auriferous. This is that of Matabeleland, 
whose chief, Lobengula, was glad to sell his interests for a very 
moderate sum — lOOZ. sterling and 1,000 rifles, with a suitable 
supply of cartridges. A company under royal charter is in a 
very different position from that of a company under the 
Limited Liability Acts. The British South African Company 
has the right to raise armies, to carry on war, to impose duties 
of customs and excise, to restrict the traffic in alcoholic drinks, 
and generally to act as a sovereign power, subject only to the 
control of her Majesty's Secretary of State. The bargain made 
with Mr. Cecil Rhodes was apparently so one-sided that ques- 
tions were asked about it in the House of Lords, but Lord 
Salisbury said that the concessions of savage and ignorant 
chieftains to private persons were not to be considered, or re- 
vised, or cancelled by the Government. In all probability Lord 
Salisbury already knew that Mr. Rhodes would not take upon 
himself the government of Matabeleland, but would seek the help 
of Great Britain. Accordingly, the royal charter has been given, 
and it includes a vast area besides Matabeleland. The trade 
must be either through Bechuanaland or by the river Zambesi. 
The Portuguese claim authority over both banks of the Zambesi, 
but they admit that the river is open to all, and no tribute can 
be asked of any steamer unless it lands at a Portuguese port. 
But of course the territories of the British South African Com- 
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pany inclade much more than Matabeleland. They inclade the 
whole of Khama's country, and north to the Zambesi, and west 
to 20 degrees east longitude, and Mashonaland with undefined 
limits eastwards. The first aim of the new company must be to 
have the navigation of the Zambesi secured, and to obtain good 
terms for the use of any harbours or ports claimed by Portugal. 

The Government seems to have come to the conclusion that 
the safest and cheapest way of extending our Empire is by 
granting royal charters to private persons or companies. Thus 
we have the North Borneo Company, the Eoyal Niger, the 
English East African, and now the British South African. In 
a short time there will be little land left in Africa, except the 
Great Sahara and Kalahari deserts, which is not absorbed by 
some European power. Tunis and Algeria are French. Tripoli 
is at present Turkish. Egypt is under the control of England, 
and Abyssinia of Italy. In South and Central Africa we share 
the west coast with Portugal, France, and Germany ; the east 
coast and the centre with Portugal and Germany alone. The 
vast empire of the Sultan of Zanzibar is being, or has been, cut 
up into slices for European powers, and although Portugal 
makes enormous claims, its claims are disallowed. One great 
advantage of the new plan of issuing royal charters to re- 
sponsible companies is that there is no charge to the country ; 
another is that, unless there should be exceptional mismanage- 
ment, neither the Colonial OflSce nor the Houses of Parliament 
will have any excuse for interference. 

The accounts given of the possessions and prospects of the 
British South African Company are naturally glowing and full 
of hope. Even the Kalahari desert is spoken of with respect. 
It has liarge oases of good land, and the fertile area might be 
extended by Artesian wells and irrigation. The text of the 
charter has been finally settled, the Queen's sign manual was 
afiixed on October 29, and the complete text published in 
the next ' Gazette.' The definition of the country thus entrusted 
to the British South African Company is a little vague. The 
first clause enacts that * the principal field of the operations of 
' the British South Africa Company (in this our charter referred 
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* to as the Company) shall be the region of South Africa lying 
' immediately to the north of Bechuanaland, and to the north 
' and west of the South African Eepublic, and to the west of the 

* Portuguese dominions.' 

It appears, therefore, that everything is allowed to the new 
company, except such districts as have been previously ceded. 
Article 2 is as follows : — * The Company is hereby authorised 
and empowered to hold, use, and retain for the purposes of the 
Company, and on the terms of this our charter, the full benefit 
of the concessions and agreements made as aforesaid, so far as 
they are valid, or any of them, and all interests, authorities, and 
powers comprised or referred to in the said concessions and 
agreements. Provided always that nothing herein contained 
shall prejudice or affect any other valid and subsisting con- 
cessions or agreements which may have been made by any of 
the chiefs or tribes aforesaid. And, in particular, nothing 
herein contained shall prejudice or affect certain concessions 
granted in and subsequent to the year 1880 relating to the 
territory usually known as the district of the Tati, nor shall 
anything herein contained be construed as giving any juris- 
diction, administrative or otherwise, within the said district 
of the Tati, the limits of which district are as follows — viz., 
from the place where the Shasi river rises to its junction with 
the Tati and Ramaquaban rivers, thence along the Rama- 
quaban river to where it rises, and thence along the water- 
shed of these rivers.' 

It seems rather singular that Matabeleland should be con- 
sidered so rich in gold, and yet that this territory of the Tati, 
which is a triangular space in the middle of the country, and 
which we might have expected to be selected as the most likely 
to be auriferous, should have remained from 1880 to this date 
without any notice. I do not know of any shares being quoted, 
nor have I ever met with any one except the solicitors who knew 
anything of it, and their knowledge was only revealed by their 
letter to the * Times.' But it is clear that the South African 
Company, in order to enter upon its full rights, will have to buy 
out these and some smaller concessionaires. It will then be iii 
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possession of ono of the finest territories in Africa. The 
Mashona country is especially valuable. Mr. Salons, as quoted 
in the ' Times ' of October 15, says that it comprises a tableland 
of an av(»rage of 5,000 feet, clad with forests, the greatest 
elephant-hunting ground in South Africa, watered by a network 
of perennial streams, covered with the richest soil, abounding 
in gold in reefs and in rivers, as well as other minerals, and 
capable of growing almost every class of agricultural product, 
from tropical to temperate. It is said to be perfectly adapted 
for European settlement, and for the labour of white men. A 
great deal has been said about the sufferings of the Mashonas ; 
but, in fact, they have lately been very little disturbed. When 
Ijobengula became chief of the Matabeles, there were very anxious 
and eager discussions as to the future policy of the tribe. One 
party advocated the renewal of the old principle of raiding, rob- 
bing, and enslaving wherever they had a chance of success. The 
other party, moved partly by the eflPorts of the missionaries and 
partly by the comforts of peace, were on the side of quietude 
and civilisation. With this latter party the chief Lobengula 
agreed. It was successful. Its success is marked by the out- 
come of the South African Company, which, although it prac- 
tically extinguishes their independence, will vastly improve the 
individual comfort both of Mashonas and Matabeles. 

There is, nevertheless, a certain element of doubt and diffi- 
culty about this company. No doubt it is proclaimed by 
Article 6 that ' The Company shall always be and remain British 
' in character and domicile, and shall have its principal office in 
« Great Britain, and the Company's principal representatives in 

* South Africa shall always be natural-bom or naturalised British 

* subjects ' ; but it is added that this article shall not disqualify 
any person nominated a director by their own charter, or any 
person whose election as a director shall have been approved by 
our Secretary of State from acting in that capacity. But a man 
may be a British subject, and yet hostile to Great Britain. As 
a matter of fact, the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Abercom, and 
Mr. Albert Grey are Englishmen, and they are not liable to 
be removed by any election under the deed of settlement, which 
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must be prepared within twelve months. But they are not in 
Africa. The result is that the complete management of the 
company's affairs falls into the hands of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He 
is both a British subject and of English birth and education ; 
but he is now an Afrikander, and is supposed to agree with the 
aims of the Afrikander Bund; in other words, to desire the 
destruction of British power and the substitution of an indepen- 
dent South African Republic. Naturally the deputy governors 
appointed all belong to the Dutch or Afrikander party. 

The situation is very complicated, and requires — what it will 
not receive — ^the highest arts of statesmanship. The German 
and Portuguese colonies have been proved, so far, to be failures. 
They cannot pay their way, and seem likely to be a constant 
drain on the home revenue. For ourselves, we have possessions 
of all kinds. The Cape Colony has responsible government, 
which practically means that its Parliament can do whatever it 
pleases. Natal and part of Bechuanaland and Basutoland are 
Crown Colonies, but Natal alone has a representative though not 
a responsible government. Another part of Bechuanaland is a 
Crown territory, but not a Colony. Then there are the three 
companies under royal charter, whose operations and privileges 
I have described. Then there is Swazieland and Zululand and 
Tonga. Then there is the Transvaal, which has been opened up 
by British capital, and is afready almost our own again, and the 
Orange Free State, which can make no progress without British 
aid. Is it not obvious that a different form of government 
should be devised ? It is true that we have a High Commis- 
sioner for the conduct of native affairs. But he is the same 
person as the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. It is obvious 
that the government of such a colony as the Cape is sufficient 
for one man's powers, and that the government of the hetero- 
geneous districts north and west of the Cape require a man of 
different aptitudes and training. 

Besides the various requirements of so many and so diverse 
countries, we have to deal with a spirit of discontent and rebel- 
lion, which has been growing even while this book was being 
written. I have fully admitted that the colonists had every 
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n^ason to complain of the vacillation and frequent rudeness of 
the Colonial Office. The discontent which had been growing 
for many years became permanent and violent when Mr. Glad- 
stone suddenly surrendered the Transvaal to the Boers. Since 
then the dream of a South African Republic has been slowly 
assuming the shape of a project of rebellion. And the discon- 
tent has been intensified by the growth of a belief that slavery 
is, after all, a wise, beneficent, and even Christian institution. 
The discoveries of gold have completely turned men's heads. 
Tliat always happens when gold is found, so we need not wonder 
at it. More labour is required. With more labour more gold 
could be produced. More labour is at hand, if the Kaffirs would 
work continuously. But this is exactly what they refuse to do. 
The moment they have earned enough to keep them in idleness 
for three or four months, they go away and remain idle ; there- 
fore our output of gold is less than it should be. And not only 
in gold mining, but in agriculture and all other industries, 
Kaffir labour is capricious and intennittent. It follows that the 
Kaffirs must be made to work — that is, that slavery must be re- 
introduced. The United States have given it up, and their 
productions have not fallen off. Brazil, the last people of 
European descent to hold slaves, has abolished the system with- 
out appreciable loss. But the Boers and the Dutch-English of 
South Africa desire to revive it. It is incredible that her 
Majesty, after a reign of more than fifty years, during which 
slavery has been abolished in all her dominions, should consent 
to its revival. It is incredible that men like the Duke of Fife 
or the Duke of Abercorn should approve of such a system. 
Indeed, their charter enjoins upon them the duty of putting 
an end to slavery as quickly as is possible under the various 
circumstances of their new possessions. It is impossible that 
the countrymen of Clarkson and Wilberforce can sanction a re- 
vival of such an institution. And because the Afrikanders see 
that these things are impossible, they propose to join the Boers, 
and to proclaim their independence as an independent slave- 
holding South African Eepublic. They seem to forget that 
without the protection of Great Britain they would be liable to 
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be conquered any day by Germany or France, and that their 
last estate would then be worse than the first. But I think 
that we have learned something during the last century, and 
that we shall not part with our colonies at the first cry of dis- 
content. Mr. Gladstone is hot now Prime Minister. 

The Germans have now two emissaries in South Africa, and 
two companies, and it is a singular circumstance that one of 
the emissaries and one of the companies receives little favour at 
the hands of Prince Bismarck. Dr. Carl Peters was supposed, 
at first, to start for the relief of Emin Pasha with the full 
approval of the German Government. But it appears that this 
approval has been withdrawn. The semi-oflScial * North German 
Gazette ' says on August 29 : — ' It is now quite clear that the 
' Imperial Government is strongly opposed to this expedition ; 
' mainly, it would seem, as being calculated to impair the 

* cordial relations now existing between Germany and England.' 
Prince Bismarck will hear nothing of it. Since that time the 
Witu expedition has been on the verge of absolute starvation. 
Dr. Carl Peters and his attendants would actually have starved 
but for the assistance of a private firm. The whole enterprise 
is on the point of collapsing. The ' North German Gazette ' 
said recently : — ' The object of the Emin expedition is opposed 

* to the empire's colonial policy, and for that reason the Govem- 
' ment can have no sympathy with it. The expedition, more- 

* over, has nothing in common with Captain Wissman's mission, 
' but on the contrary is detrimental thereto.' The following is 
a part of Prince Bismarck's reply to the Emin Pasha Belief 
Committee, dated August 15, 1888 : — *I regret that I cannot 

* hold out any prospect of an Imperial subsidy to the contem- 
' plated expedition, as the means which are at our disposal in 
' our budget for the current year for the promotion of African 

* undertakings have already been appropriated to the opening 

* up of our protectorates ; and, therefore, the proposal to grant 

* Government aid for a magnanimous aim, but one that is out- 
' side of our colonial interests, would not meet with success in 
' the Reichstag.' Accordingly Dr. Peters and the Witu Com- 
pany have been left to shift for themselves, with the result that 
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the undertaking is utterly bankrupt, and must be immediately 
abandoned. When compared with the bombastic threats and 
loud boastings of the Doctor and his supporter, the ' Cologne 
Gazette,' the result is unfortunate. 

A general meeting of the Witu Company was held in Berlin 
on September 30, when its affiiirs were found to be in a very 
hopeless condition. And since Prince Bismarck refused to sub- 
sidise the company, or to pay for a regular line of steamers, it 
was generally thought that liquidation would be the necessary 
result. The organ of the Emin Pasha Belief Committee in 
Berlin could scarcely accept the situation. At the end of 
September it refused to believe the reports that Mr. Stanley is 
now rapidly approaching the Zanzibar coast, and that he had 
advised Emin Pasha to take service under the British East 
African Company. It seems probable, however, that both 
reports are substantially true. 

On the other hand, Captain Wissman appears to be a 
persona grata with the Imperial Chancellor. He is the Imperial 
Commissioner for South Africa, and appears to have succeeded 
in imparting some vitality to the German East African Com- 
pany. In September last he brought to the coast a large 
caravan containing great quantities of ivory, and a large number 
of cattle. Nevertheless, he must be a somewhat expensive 
agent, for he is constantly at war, and requires the support of a 
large number of soldiers. He is, however, free from the fanati- 
cal hatred of Great Britain which animates Dr. Carl Peters, and 
works cordially with us. A Foreign Office com/muniqv^ to the 
' North German Gazette ' at the end of last August says : — ' The 

* present extent of the German possessions in West and East 

* Africa is more than two and a half millions of square kilo- 

* metres, or about five times the size of the German Empire itself, 

* and that is quite enough for her to assimilate and rule in the 

* meantime.' It must be remembered, however, that a great 
part of this vast area is occupied by Namaqualand on the west 
coast, and that this country is sandy, sterile, and comparatively 
worthless. Among other matters of interest in East Africa, I 
may notice that some Germans disputed our claim to Lamu, 
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although we have ahready occupied it. The question was 
referred to Baron Lambermont, who decided in our favour, and 
this is the first instance that I can recollect of a foreign arbitrator 
giving his award on the side of Great Britain. 

In the meantime Captain Wissman continues to govern the 
German East African territories, and carries on trade with great 
skill and energy. At the same time he continues his crusade 
against the slave-trade. In the first instance, he persuaded 
England and Italy to join Germany in enforcing a blockade of 
the coast for the suppression of the trade. This, however, was 
raised on October 2, for Captain Wissman thought he had dis- 
covered a better method. He hanged or shot six or seven of the 
worst slave raiders, and gave the black people to understand 
that if they do not at once give up Arabs convicted of man- 
stealing they will be treated as accomplices, and hanged or shot 
accordingly. This drastic treatment he declares to have been 
effectual, and boasts that no Arab dares now to kidnap a 
single slave in the territory under his charge. At the same 
time, towards the end of September last, the Sultan of Zanzibar 
issued a proclamation giving the right to search all Arab dhows 
to the forces of England and Germany. He also notified that 
all slaves entering his territory after November 1 should be at 
once made free. This energetic action is attributed to the 
efforts of Mr. Portal and General Mathews, the commander-in- 
chief of the Sultan's forces. These strenuous efforts on the 
part of Captain Wissman, and his success in trading, have 
obtained the approval of the German Government, and have now 
reaped a substantial reward. After long refusing any pecuniary 
help to the German East African Company, Prince Bismarck 
has at last consented to submit a Bill to the Federal Council 
for subsidising a line of steamers to East Africa. It is proposed 
that the vessels shall leave Hamburg once a month. They are 
expected to touch at Antwerp and Lisbon, as well as at other 
ports besides Zanzibar on the coast of East Afirica. The 
imperial subvention is expected to amount to 900,000 marks, or 
about 45,000i. 

But although Captain Wissman's convoy of ivory and other 
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poods has been acct*pted as a proof of success, and secured for 
his advontun* the subsidy of 45,000Z., there are elements of 
weakness, or rather probabilities of failure, in his policy. Like 
his nmst<T, IVince liismarck, no policy recommends itself to him 
but that of * blood and iron.' From the day he set foot npon 
the land tln»ro has been perpetual warfare. So irritated have 
been the native tribes that they have even attacked English 
mission stations, murdered missionaries and their families, 
spoiled our Christian and charitable work of twenty years, all 
lx»cau8e tlu»y had not yet learned the difference between an 
English missionary and a German freebooter. In the same 
way the Indian tradt^rs liave been driven away from the country 
which the trt»aty of 1886 allowed to be within the 'German 

* sphere of influence.' Captain Wissnuin boasts that he has 
hanged some Arab slave-dealers ; but it would be interesting to 
know whether his ivory and other goods were obtained by free 
purchase, and carried to the coast by paid and free labour. Nor 
has he been conspicuously fortunate in financial nuitters. The 
Morning Post of October 26 has the following passage : — ' The 
' German East African Company appears to be financially in a 

* most deplorable condition. It has a paid-up capital of a little 

* over 3,000,000 marks, and up to the present its operations 
' have resulted in the loss of just over two-thirds of that capital. 

* The official report sets down the losses last year at 360,000 marks, 

* which, added to previous deficits, make up a total of 
' 2,034,000 marks up to December 31, 1888.' Even then a 
very doubtful asset is included in the credits. It is not easy 
to suppose that Captain Wissman will make good his claim 
of 208,000 marks upon the Sultan of Zanzibar. The only 
ground for the claim is that the Germans have had to do a little 
fighting against the natives over whom Germany had claimed 
authority. It is rather a pretty stroke of business to rob the 
Sultan of his property, and then bring in a bill for the costs of 
making war on his subjects. If this is a bad debt, the loss is 
2,242,000 marks, or, in English money, a capital of 150,000Z. 
has been reduced to 38,000Z. The subvention I have referred to 
may keep things going for a time, but it is very probable that 
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the German East African Company wifil follow the lead of the 
German West African Company, and get what it can by a sale 
to an English company, still, of course, in each case preserving 
the sovereignty of Germany, and only parting with all the 
available property and assets. In fact, both Samoa and Africa 
prove that the Germans have not yet learned to govern un- 
civilised nations, or to trade profitably with them. 

In South-West Africa, where Germany suddenly seized 
upon Namaqualand to which England laid claim, the company 
formed has been less successful. It has repeatedly applied to 
Prince Bismarck for a subsidy, a regular line of steamers and 
so forth, but hitherto with no better results than Dr. Carl 
Peters can boast of. It now appears (October 15) that nego- 
tiations are being carried on with a view to the sale of the 
German South-West African Company's possessions to an 
English company. The proposal, we are assured by the German 
press, does not involve the forfeiture of the rights of the German 
protectorate in those regions, but merely the transfer of private 
interests. That is to say, the English would be the owners of 
all the land and property, would carry on all the trade, and 
would provide the revenue, but the Germans would be the 
sovereign power and fix the duties on customs and excise, and 
make all the laws. This is rather too like the state of things in 
the Transvaal to be tempting, and an English company, if it 
should purchase the place, which appears to be of no great 
value, will do well to insist upon the acquisition of full terri- 
torial rights. 

The last scene of all in this ' strange eventful history ' is the 
despatch of an influential deputation by the Sultan of Zanzibar 
to the Governments of Europe. The embassy has been re- 
ceived with much effusion in Berlin. Reviews of troops have 
been held, sufficient to give some idea of the military power of 
Germany. Operas and theatres and other kinds of entertain- 
ment have been freely opened to the visitors, and jewels and 
other precious gifts have accompanied their departure. Before 
these pages are published the embassy will have travelled to 
nearly every capital in Europe. What their mission may be 
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has not yet traDHpired, but if it be to ascertain what European 
(H^untry would be most suitable for a permanent alliance, it may 
be ho|)ed that the people of Zanzibar may learn something about 
the wealth, tlie commerce, and the naval strength of Great 
Britain, and, above all, that any arrangements made may be in 
a i)ermanent form, and not liable to be discarded the moment a 
new Ministrj' comes into power. 

NoTK. — Since the above chapter was written Umbandine has 
died, and is succeeded by his son ; but the arguments are not 
afft*cted by this change. It is also reported that Dr. Carl Peters 
and the whole of his party have been massacred either by the 
Massjii tribe or the Somalis. It will be remembered that this 
Dr. Carl Pett»ra was one of the most virulent and bitter Anglo- 
pliobists ever known. He was backed up by the ' Cologne 
Gazette,' and the articles of that paper, and the letters of Dr. 
Peters contain little else than abuse of England. As a blind to 
his real designs, he pretended to be employed on a mission to 
relieve Eniin Pasha. As a matter of fiact, he never got more 
than four days' journey from the coast, and the relief of Emin 
was accomplished by Mr. Stanley. The real design of Dr. Carl 
Peters was to drive the English from equatorial Africa. He was 
for some time patronised and assisted by Prince Bismarck, but 
all assistance has lately been withdrawn. The real aim of Peters 
was to establish a system of German trading ports round the 
south and west of Lake Victoria, in a territory just to the north 
of that held by the British East Africa Company. The collapse 
of this enterprise may probably bring English subjects to 
Khartoum from the south ; and even yet Gordon's death may be 
avenged, although not by the British Government. There is a 
large population round Lake Victoria and the other great lakes ; 
and it seems likely that the British East Africa Company will 
soon be carrying on a large and increasing trade. 
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CONCLUSION 

While these pages were being printed the farewell speech of Sir 
Hercules Robinson to the people of the Cape Colony was tele- 
graphed to England. Sir Hercules evidently hoped for re- 
appointment for another eight years, but happily his expecta- 
tion has been disappointed. Since he has pronounced against 
the Empire, and even against its Colonial system, and declared 
in favour of Republicanism, Lord Salisbury and Lord Knutsford 
have declined to employ him again in South Africa. This 
habit with some of our pro-consuls of listening favourably to 
any party of malcontents has of late been seriously growing. 
When Mr. Gladstone was High Commissioner for the Ionian 
Islands he was converted to disunion by a small but noisy 
party of malcontents, and he succeeded in depriving this country 
of a valuable possession, without earning the gratitude of the 
inhabitants of Zante and Cephallonia. Sir John Pope Hennessy 
has annoyed and disgusted the English people in the Mauritius, 
and has only been allowed to complete his term of office under 
a solemn promise of better behaviour. The Marquis of Ripon 
in India and Earl Spencer in Ireland are further examples of 
the same failing. But perhaps Sir Hercules Robinson is the 
most conspicuous as he is the latest specimen of the faithless 
servant. Sent out eight years ago, not only as Governor of the 
Cape but as High Commissioner of her Majesty's possessions 
in South Africa, he makes a farewell speech to the Cape Colonists 
in which he practically advises them to aim at becoming a 
Republic and assuming the control of South and Central Africa. 
Sir Hercules does not in so many words advocate slavery, 
but, if we read between the lines, we may see that he has be- 
come a convert to the Boer doctrine of enforced labour. In 

K 
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contrasting tlio claims and prospects of Colonialism witli Ee- 
publicanism he says that * British Colonialism is very heavily 

* handicapped by the well-meant, but mistaken, interference of 

* irresponsible and ill-informed persons in England. The ten- 

* dency of such amateur meddling, to my mind, is injurious in 

* the long run to the natives, whilst it makes every resident in 

* the Republics, English as well as Dutch, rejoice in their inde- 
' pendence, and converts many a Colonist from an Imperialist 
' into a Republican.' This obviously means that England con- 
tinues to object to slavery, and that the Cape colonists desire it. 

There is no point in which Great Britain interferes with the 
self-government of the Cape Colony unless it be this of the 
treatment of the native races, and the desire of the Cape 
Colonists for Republicanism, which Sir Hercules Robinson re- 
cords and commends, can therefore only mean a desire to manage 
the coloured races as they please, and as the existing Republics 
do manage them. The laws of the Transvaal which I have quoted 
prove that the Republics do treat the coloured races as practi- 
cally bound to perpetual servitude, and I have shown that 
this treatment has been justified in the Cape Parliament by an 
appeal to Holy Scripture. Republicanism in South Africa 
means enforced labour, and a fixed rule that no coloured person 
shall have the same treatment as a white person ; and, because 
the ^ well-meaning but ill-informed people in England ' take a 
different view, Sir Hercules Robinson advises the surrender of 
the Colonial relation and the adoption of Republicanism. 

' As to Imperialism,' Sir Hercules says, ' it is a diminishing 

* quantity. With responsible government in the Cape, with Natal 
' soon likely to attain that status, with the independent Republics 
^ of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, with Germany on 
' the West Coast and Portugal on the East, the idea of the per- 
^ manent presence of the Imperial factor in the interior — of a South 
' African India in the Kalahari — is simply an absurdity. The 

* " Governor General in embryo," of whom we have heard, who is 
' to administer as in India a system of personal as distinguished 
' from Parliamentary rule, will, I venture to think, remain 
^ permanently '' in embryo." All the Imperial Government can 
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* now do in South Africa is by means of spheres of influence, 
'protectorates and Crown Colonies to gradually prepare the way 

* for handing over native territories to the Cape and Natal so 

* soon as such transfers can be made with justice to the natives 

* and advantage to all concerned.' To all which I may reply 
that Natal has not yet received ' responsible government ' and 
I hope it will be long before it is granted ; that the Transvaal is 
still a dependency of the British Crown ; that Germany is heartily 
sick of its South African colonies, and Portugal finds her posses- 
sions in that continent a heavy strain on her resources. But 
besides that, we must observe that there are immense and 
populous territories to which no European Power, except our- 
selves, has any claim. Bechuanaland, Damaraland, Matabele- 
land, and the other countries up to the great lakes lie, for the 
present, open to English influence. The idea of handing over 
the control of these territories to the Cape Government is 
simply childish or unpatriotic. But Sir Hercules Robinson 
does not expect that the Cape Colony should become a Republic 
and an Empire all at once. It is reserved for its to do all the 
work and spend all the money, and when the native territories 
are under good order and have become thriving communities 
they must forthwith be handed over to the Cape and Natal. 
He advocates 'Colonial expansion through Imperial aid, the 
' Home Government doing what the Colonies cannot do for 
' themselves, having constitutionally no authority beyond 
' their borders.' But surely it is obvious that, if the Cape 
Colony and Natal received such authority, they are utterly 
incapable of governing these great countries and millions of 
coloured people. Bechuanaland has been annexed, partly as a 
Crown Colony and partly as a protectorate. It is to be 
hoped that it may soon be completely a Crown Colony. Sir 
Hercules boasts that his influence led to the annexation, but 
that he wished it to be annexed to the Cape Colony. He 
thought that the Cape was ' bound in honour at the earliest 
'convenient moment to relieve the British taxpayer of an 
' expenditure undertaken almost entirely in the interests of the 
' Colony. But if John Bull chooses to bear the expenses of 

K 2 
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* improving a territory which must, sooner or later, revert to the 

* Cape, the good people of the Cape Colony will assuredly not 
' object.' In point of fact the proposal made by Sir Hercules 
Robinson to annex Bechuanaland to the Cape met with instant 
and strenuous opposition, and was at once rejected by the British 
Government. This policy of allowing Great Britain to reduce 
to order and partially civilise a native race and then to hand 
over its administration to the Cape has been tried, as I have 
shown already, in the case of Basutoland. That country was 
rescued from anarchy and made prosperous by Imperial rule, 
and then handed over to the Cape. Its prosperity immediately 
vanished, and after a few years, at the urgent request of the 
Cape Parliament, we resumed our control, and prosperity re- 
appeared. K the Cape Government failed to manage a small 
country like this, almost within its own borders, how could it 
succeed with vast territories at a great distance and more exclu- 
sively occupied by native races ? Sir Hercules Robinson must 
learn to believe that the Cape of Good Hope is a colony, and not 
an Empire, nor even a Republic, and if its Government and our 
own Government are not afflicted with madness, a colony it will 
remain. 
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APPENDIX A 

CONVENTION FOB THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
TRANSVAAL TEBBITOBY^ 

Preamble. Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Settlement of the 
Transvaal territory, duly appointed as such by a Commission passed 
under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, bearing date the 5th of 
April 1881, do hereby undertake and guarantee on behalf of her 
Majesty that, from and after the 8th day of August 1881, complete 
self-government, subject to the suzerainty of her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, will be accorded to the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
territory, upon the following terms and conditions, and subject to the 
following reservations and limitations : — 

Article 1. The said territory, to be herein-after called the 
Transvaal State, wDl embrace the land lying between the following 
boundaries, to wit : Here follow three pages in print defining 
boundaries. 

Article 2, Her Majesty reserves to herself, her heirs and 
successors, (a) the right from time to time to appoint a British 
Resident in and for the said State, with such duties and functions as 
are herein-after defined ; (6) the right to move troops through the 
said State in time of war, or in case of the apprehension of immediate 
war between the Suzerain Power and any Foreign State or Native 
Tribe in South Africa ; and (c) the control of the external relations 
of the said State, including the conclusion of treaties and the 
conduct of diplomatic intercourse with Foreign Powers, such 

* This Paper, containing the Articles of the Convention as telegraphed 
from time to time by the Royal Commission, is believed to be complete ; but 
until a certified copy of the Convention as actually signed has been received 
its absolute accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 
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iiitcrcourso to bo carried on through her Majesty's diplomatic and 
consular officers abroad. 

Article 3. Until altered by the Volksraad, or other competent 
authority, all laws, whether passed before or after the annexation of 
the Transvaal territory to her Majesty's dominions, shall, except in 
so far as they are inconsistent with or repugnant to the provisions 
of this Convention, be and remain in force in the said State in so 
far as they shall be applicable thereto, provided that no future 
enactment especially affecting the interest of natives shall have any 
force or effect in the siiid State, without the consent of her Majesty, 
her lieirs and successors, first had and obtained and signified to the 
Government of the said State through the British Resident, provided 
further that in no case will the repeal or amendment of any laws 
enacted since the annexation have a retrospective effect, so as to 
invalidate any acts done or liabilities incurred by virtue of such 
laws. 

Article 4. On the 8th day of August 1881, the Government of 
the said State, togetlier with all rights and obligations thereto 
appertaining, and all State property taken over at the time of 
annexation, save and except munitions of war, will be handed over 
to Messrs. Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, Martinus Wessel 
Pretorius, and Petrus Jacobus Joubert, or the survivor or survivors 
of them, who will forthwith cause a Volksraad to be elected and 
convened, and the Volksraad, thus elected and convened, will decide 
as to the further administration of the Government of the said 
State. 

Article 5. All sentences passed upon persons who may be 
con\dcted of offences contrary to the rules of civilized warfare 
committed during the recent hostilities wUl be duly carried out, and 
no alteration or mitigation of such sentences will be made or allowed 
by the Government of the Transvaal State without her Majesty's 
consent conveyed through the British Resident. In case there 
shall be any prisoners in any of the gaols of the Transvaal State 
whose respective sentences of imprisonment have been remitted in 
part by her Majesty's Administrator or other officer administering 
the Government, such remission will be recognized and acted upon 
by the future Government of the said State. 

Article 6. Her Majesty's Government will make due compensa- 
tion for all losses or damage sustained by reason of such acts as aro 
in the 8th Article herein-after specified, which may have been 
committed by her Majesty's forces during the recent hostilities, 
except for such losses or damage as may already have been com- 
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pensated for, and the Government of the Transvaal State will make 
due compensation for all losses or damage sustained by reason of 
such acts as are in the 8th Article herein-after specified which may 
have been committed by the people who were in arms against her 
Majesty during the recent hostilities, except for such losses or 
damages as may already have been compensated for. 

Article 7. The decision of all claims for compensation, as in the 
last preceding Article mentioned, will be referred to a Sub-Com- 
mission, consisting of the Honourable George Hudson, the 
Honourable Jacobus Petrus de Wet, and the Honourable John 
Gilbert Kotz^. In case one or more of such Sub-Commissioners 
shall be unable or unwilling to act the remaining Sub- commissioner 
or Sub-Commissioners will, after consultation with the Government 
of the Transvaal State, submit for the approval of her Majesty's 
High Commissioners the names of one or more persons to be 
appointed by them to fill the place or places thus vacated. The 
decision of the said Sub-Commissioners, or of a majority of them, will 
be final. The said Sub-Commissioners will enter upon and perform 
their duties with all convenient speed. They will, before taking 
evidence or ordering evidence to be taken in respect of any claim, 
decide whether such claim can be entertained at all under the rules 
laid down in the next succeeding Article. In regard to claims 
which can be so entertained, the Sub-Commissioners will, in the 
first instance, afford every facility for an amicable arrangement as to 
the amount payable in respect of any claim, and only in cases in 
which there is no reasonable ground for believing that an immediate 
amicable arrangement can be arrived at will they take evidence or 
order evidence to be taken. For the purpose of taking evidence 
and reporting thereon, the Sub-Commissioners may appoint Deputies, 
who will, without delay, submit records of the evidence and their 
reports to the Sub-Commissioners. The Sub- Commissioners will 
arrange their sittings and the sittings of their Deputies in such a 
manner as to afford the earliest convenience to the parties concerned 
and their witnesses. In no case will costs be allowed to either side, 
other than the actual and reasonable expenses of witnesses whose 
evidence is certified by the Sub- Commissioners to have been 
necessary. Interest will not run on the amount of any claim, 
except as herein-after provided for. The said Sub-Commissioners 
will forthwith, after deciding upon any claim, announce their 
decision to the Government against which the award is made and 
to the claimant. The amount of remuneration payable to the Sub- 
Commissioners and their Deputies will be determined by the High 
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Connnissioners. After all the claims have been decided upoD, the 
Britisli (JovcrnnuMit and the Government of the Transvaal State will 
p:iy f >n>{>()rtionate shares of the said remuneration and of the expenses 
of thi^ Sub (.Commissioners and their Deputies, according to the 
amount awarded against them respectively. 

Artlch' 8. For the purjwse of distinguishing claims to be 
acc<»ptrd from those to be rt*jected, the Sub-Commissioners will be 
f^uidtnl by the following rules, viz. : — Compensation will be allowed 
for losses or damage sustained by reason of the following acta 
comn)itted during the recent hostilities, viz., (a) commandeering, 
seizures, confiscation, or destruction of property, or damage done to 
projMirty ; {b) violence done or threats used by persons in arms. 
In regard to acts under (a), compensation will be allowed for direct 
losses only. In regard to acts falling under (6), compensation will 
be allowed for actual losses of property, or actual injury to the same 
proved to have been caused by its enforced abandonment. No 
claims for indirect losses, except such as are in this Article specially 
provided for will be entertained. No claims which have been 
handed in to the Secretary of the Royal Commission after the 
1st day of July 1881 will be entertained, unless the Sub-Commis- 
sioners shall be satisfied that the delay was reasonable. When 
claims for loss of property are considered, the Sub- Commissioners 
will require distinct proof of the existence of the property, and that 
it neither has reverted nor will revert to the claimant. 

Article 9. The Government of the Transvaal State will pay and 
satisfy the amount of every claim awarded against it within one 
month after the Sub- Commissioners shall have notified their decision 
to the said Government, and in default of such payment the said 
Government will pay interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum 
from the date of such default ; but her Majesty's Government may 
at any time before such payment pay the amount, with interest, if 
any, to the claimant in satisfaction of his claim, and may add the 
sum thus paid to any debt which may be due by the Transvaal State 
to her Majesty's Government, as herein-after provided for. 

Article 10. The Transvaal State will be liable for the balance of 
the debts for which the South African Republic was liable at the date 
of annexation, to wit, the sum of 48,000^. in respect of the Cape 
Commercial Bank Loan, and 85,667/. in respect to the Railway 
Loan, together with the amount due on 8th August 1881 on account 
of the Orphan Chamber Debt, which now stands at 22,200/., which 
debts will be a first charge upon the revenues of the State. The 
Transvaal State will, moreover, be liable for the lawful expenditure 
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lawfully incurred for the necessary expenses of the Province since 
the annexation, to wit, the sum of 265,000?., which debt, together 
with such debts as may be incurred by virtue of the 9th Article, 
will be second charge upon the revenues of the State. 

Article 11. The debts due as aforesaid by the Transvaal State 
to her Majesty's Government will bear interest at the rate of three 
and a haK per cent., and any portion of such debt as may remain 
unpaid at the expiration of twelve months from the 8th August 
1881 shall be repayable by a payment for interest and sinking fund 
of six pounds and ninepence per cent, per annum, which will 
extinguish the debt in twenty-five years. The said payment of six 
pounds and ninepence per 100?. shall be payable half yearly in 
British currency on the 8th February and 8th August in each year. 
Provided always, that the Transvaal State shall pay in reduction of 
the said debt the sum of 100,000?. within twelve months of the 8th 
August 1881, and shall be at liberty at the close of any half year 
to pay off the whole or any portion of the outstanding debt. 

Article 12. All persons holding property in the said State on 
the 8th day of August 1881 will continue after the said date to 
enjoy the rights of property which they have enjoyed since the 
annexation. No person who has remained loyal to her Majesty 
during the recent hostilities shall suffer any molestation by reason 
of his loyalty, or be liable to any criminal prosecution or civil action 
for any part taken in connection with such hostilities, and all such 
persons will have full liberty to reside in the country, with enjoy- 
ment of all civil rights, and protection for their persons and 
property. 

Article 13. Natives will be allowed to acquire land, but the 
grant or transfer of such land will, in every case, be made to and 
registered in the name of the Native Location Commission, herein- 
after mentioned, in trust for such natives. 

Article 14. Natives will be allowed to move as freely within the 
count!ry as may be consistent with the requirements of public order, 
and to leave it for the purpose of seeking employment elsewhere or 
for other lawful purposes, subject always to the pass laws of the 
said State, as amended by the Legislature of the Province, or as may 
hereafter be enacted under the provisions of the Third Article of 
this Convention. 

Article 15. There will continue to be complete freedom of 
religion and protection from molestation for all denominations, 
provided the same be not inconsistent with morality and good 
order, and no disability shall attach to any -person in regard to 
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rights of property by reason of the religious opinions which he 
holds. 

Article 16. The provisions of the Fourth Article of the Sand 
River Convention are hereby reaffirmed, and no slavery or appren- 
ticeship partaking of slavery vrill be tolerated by the Government of 
the said State. 

Article 17. The British Resident will receive from the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal Stiite such assistance and support as can by 
law be given to him for the due discharge of his functions; he will 
also receive every assistance for the proper care and preservation of 
the graves of such of her Majesty's forces as have died in the Trans- 
vaal, and if need be for the expropriation of land for the purpose. 

Article 18. The following will be the duties and functions of the 
British Resident : — Sub-section 1, he will perform duties and 
functions analogous to those discharged by a Charg^ d' Affaires and 
Consul-G eneral. 

Sub-section 2. In regard to natives within the Transvaal State 
he will (a) report to the High Commissioner, as representative of the 
Suzerain, as to the working and observance of the provisions of this 
Convention ; (b) report to the Transvaal authorities any cases of 
ill-treatment of natives or attempts to incite natives to rebellion 
that may come to his knowledge ; (c) use his influence with the 
natives in favour of law and order ; and (d) generally perform such 
other duties as are by this Convention entrusted to him, and take 
such steps for the protection of the person and property of natives 
as are consistent with the laws of the land. 

Sub-section 3. In regard to natives not residing in the Transvaal 
(a) he will report to the High Commissioner and the Transvaal 
Government any encroachments reported to him as having been 
made by Transvaal residents upon the land of such natives, and in 
case of disagreement between the Transvaal Government and the 
British Resident as to whether an encroachment had been made, 
the decision of the Suzerain will be final ; (b) the British Resident 
will be the medium of communication with native chiefs outside the 
Transvaal, and, subject to the approval of the High Commissioner, 
as representing the Suzerain, he will control the conclusion of 
treaties with them ; and (c) he will arbitrate upon every dispute 
between Transvaal residents and natives outside the Transvaal (as 
to acts committed beyond the boundaries of the Transvaal) which 
may be referred to him by the parties interested. 

Sub-section 4. In regard to communications with foreign 
powers, the Transvaal Government will correspond with her 
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Majesty's Government through the British Resident and the High 
Commissioner. 

Article 19. The Government of the Transvaal State will strictly 
adhere to the boundaries defined in the First Article of this Conven- 
tion, and will do its utmost to prevent any of its inhabitants from 
making an encroachment upon lands beyond the said State. The 
Royal Commission will forthwith appoint a person who will beacon 
off the boundary line between Ramatlabama and the point where 
such line first touches Griqualand West boundary, midway between 
the Vaal and Hart rivers ; the person so appointed will be instructed 
to make an arrangement between the owners of the farms Groot- 
fontein and Valleifontein on the one hand, and the Barolong 
authorities on the other, by which a fair share of the water supply 
of the said farms shall be allowed to flow undisturbed to the said 
Barolongs. 

Article 20. All grants or titles issued at any time by the 
Transvaal Government in respect of land outside the boundary of 
Transvaal State, as defined. Article 1, shall be considered invalid 
and of no effect, except in so far as any such grant or title relates to 
land that falls within the boundary of the Transvaal State, and all 
persons holding any such grant so considered invalid and of no 
effect, will receive from the Government of the Transvaal State 
such compensation either in land or in money as the Volksraad 
shall determine. In all cases in which any native chiefs or other 
authorities outside the said boundaries have received any adequate 
consideration from the Government of the former South African 
Republic for land excluded from the Transvaal by the First Article 
of this Convention, or where permanent improvements have been 
made on the land, the British Resident will, subject to the approval 
of the High Commissioner, use his influence to recover from the 
native authorities fair compensation for the loss of the land thus 
excluded, and of the permanent improvement thereon. 

Article 21. Forthwith, after the taking effect of this Conven- 
tion, a Native Location Commission will be constituted, consisting 
of the President, or in his absence the Vice-President of the State, 
or some one deputed by him, the Resident, or some one deputed by 
hira, and a third person to be agreed upon by the President or the 
Vice-President, as the case may be, and the Resident, and such 
Commission will be a standing body for the performance of the duties 
herein-after mentioned. 

Article 22. The Native Location Commission will reserve to 
the native tribes of the State such locations as they may be fairly 
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and equitably entitled to, due regard being had to the actual occupa- 
tion of such tribes. The Native Location Commission will clearly 
define the boundaries of such locations, and for that purpose will, in 
every instance, first of all ascertain the wishes of the parties 
interested in such land. In case land already granted in individual 
titles shall be required for the purpose of any location, the owners 
will receive such compensation either in other land or in money as 
the Volksraad shall determine. After the boundaries of any location 
have been fixed, no fresh grant of land within such location will be 
made, nor will the boundaries be altered without the consent of the 
Location Commission. Ko fresh grants of land will be made in the 
districts of Waterberg, Zoutpansberg, and Lydenburg until the 
locations in the said districts respectively shall have been defined by 
the said Commission. 

Article 23. If not released before the taking effect of this Con- 
vention, Sikukuni, and those of his followers who have been imprisoned 
with him, will be forthwith released, and the boundaries of his 
location will be defined by the Native Location Commission in the 
manner indicated in the last preceding Article. 

Article 24. The independence of the Swazies within the boun- 
dary line of Swaziland, as indicated in the First Article of this 
Convention, will be fully recognised. 

Article 25. No other or higher duties will be imposed on the 
importation into the Transvaal State of any article the produce or 
manufacture of the dominions and possessions of her Majesty, from 
whatever place arriving, than are or may be payable on the like 
article the produce or manufacture of any other country, nor will 
any prohibition be maintained or imposed on the importation of 
any article the produce or manufacture of the dominions and 
possessions of her Majesty, which shall not equally extend to the 
importation of the like articles being the produce or manufacture of 
any other country. 

Article 26. All persons other than natives conforming them- 
selves to the laws of the Transvaal State (a) will have full liberty 
with their families to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the 
Transvaal State ; (b) they will be entitled to hire or possess houses, 
manufactures, warehouses, shops, and premises ; (c) they may carry 
on their commerce either in person or by any agents whom they 
may think to employ ; (d) they will not be subject in respect of their 
persons or property, or in respect of their commerce or industry to 
any taxes, whether general or local, other than those which are or 
may be imposed upon Transvaal citizens. 
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Article 27. All inhabitants of the Transvaal shall have free 
access to the Courts of Justice for the protection and defence of their 
rights. 

Article 28. All persons other than natives who established their 
domicile in the Transvaal between the 12th day of April 1877 and 
the date when this Convention comes into effect, and who shall 
within twelve months after such last-mentioned date have their 
names registered by the British Resident, shall be exempt from all 
compulsory military service whatever. The Resident shall notify 
such registration to the Government of the Transvaal State. 

Article 29. Provision shall hereafter be made by a separate 
instrument for the mutual extradition of criminals, and also for the 
surrender of deserters from her Majesty's forces. 

Article 30. All debts contracted since the annexation will be 
payable in the same currency in which they may have been con- 
tracted ; all uncancelled postage and other revenue stamps issued by 
the Government since the annexation will remain valid, and will be 
accepted at their present value by the future Government of the 
State ; all licenses duly issued since the annexation will remain in 
force during the period for which they may have been issued. 

Article 31. No grants of land which may have been made, and 
no transfer of mortgage which may have been passed since the 
annexation, will be invalidated by reason merely of their having been 
made or passed since that date. All transfers to the British Secretary 
for Native Affairs in trust for natives will remain in force, the 
Native Location Commission taking the place of such Secretary for 
Native Affairs. 

Article 32. This Convention will be ratified by a newly-elected 
Volksraad within the period of three months after its execution, and 
in default of such ratification this Convention shall be null and 
void. 

Article 33. Forthwith, after the ratification of this Convention, 
as in the last preceding Article mentioned, all British troops in 
Transvaal territory will leave the same, and the mutual delivery of 
munitions of war will be carried out. Articles end. Here will 
follow signatures of Royal Commissioners, then the following to 
precede signatures of triumvirate. 

We, the undersigned, Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, Mar- 
tinus Wessel Pretorius, and Petrus Jacobus Joubert, as representa- 
tives of the Transvaal Burghers, do hereby agree to all the above 
conditions, reservations, and limitations under which self-government 
has been restored to the inhabitants of the Transvaal territory, 
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subject to the suzerainty of her Majesty, her heirs and successors, 
and we agree to accept the Government of the said territory, with 
all riglits and obligations thereto appertaining, on the 8th day of 
August ; and we promise and undei*take that this Convention shall 
be ratified by a newly-elected Volksraad of the Transvaal State 
within three months from this date. 
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A CONVENTION BETWEEN HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

Whereas the Government of the Transvaal State, through its 
Delegates, consisting of Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, 
President of the said State, Stephanus Jacobus Du Toit, Superinten- 
dent of Education, and Nicholas Jacobus Smit, a member of the. 
Volksraad, have represented that the Convention signed at Pretoria 
on the 3rd day of August, 1881, and ratified by the Volksraad of 
the said State on the 25th October, 1881, contains certain provisions 
which are inconvenient, and imposes burdens and obligations from 
which the said State is desirous to be relieved, and that the south- 
western boundaries fixed by the said Convention should be amended, 
with a view to promote the peace and good order of the said State, 
and of the countries adjacent thereto ; and whereas Her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
lias been pleased to take the said representations into consideration : 
Now, therefore. Her Majesty has been pleased to direct, and it is 
hereby declared that the following articles of a New Convention, 
signed on behalf of Her Majesty by Her Majesty's High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa, the Right Honourable Sir Hercules George 
Robert Robinson, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor of the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and on behalf of the Transvaal State 
(which shall herein-after be called the South African Republic) by 
the above-named Delegates, Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, 
Stephanus Jacobus Du Toit, and Nicholas Jacobus Smit, shall, when 
ratified by the Volksraad of the South African Republic, be substi- 
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tuted for the articles embodied in the Convention of 3rd August, 
1881 ; which latter, pending such ratification, shall continue in full 
force and effect. 

Articles, 

Article 1. The Territory of the South African Republic will 
embrace the land lying between the following boundaries, to 
wit : 

Beginning from the point where the north-eastern boundary line 
of Griqualand West meets the Vaal River, up the course of the Vsial 
River to the point of junction with it of the Klip River ; thence up 
the course of the Klip River to the point of junction with it of the 
stream called Gansvlei ; thence up the Gansvlei stream to its source 
in the Drakensberg ; thence to a beacon in the boundary of Natal, 
situated immediately opposite and close to the source of the Gansvlei 
stream ; thence in a north-easterly direction along the ridge of the 
Drakensberg, dividing the waters flowing into the Gansvlei stream 
from the waters flowing into the sources of the Buffalo, to a beacon 
on a point where this mountain ceases to be a continuous chain ; 
thence to a beacon on a plain to the north-east of the last-described 
beacon ; thence to the nearest source of a ^ small stream called 
* Division Stream ' ; thence down this division stream, which forms 
the southern boundary of the farm Sandfontein, the property of 
Messrs. Meek, to its junction with the Coldstream ; thence down 
the Coldstream to its junction with the Buffalo or XJmzinyati River ; 
thence down the course of the Buffalo River to the junction with it 
of the Blood River ; thence up the course of the Blood River to the 
junction with it of Lyn Spruit or Dudusi ; thence up the Dudusi to 
its source ; thence 80 yards to Bea. I., situated on a spur of the 
N'Qaba-Ka-hawana Mountains ; thence 80 yards to the N 'Son to 
River ; thence down the N'Sonto River to its junction with the 
White XJmvulozi River ; thence up the White XJmvulozi River to a 
white rock where it rises ; thence 800 yards to Kambula Hill 
(Bea. II.) ; thence to the source of the Pemvana River, where the 
road from Kambula Camp to Burgers' Lager crosses ; thence down 
the Pemvana River to its junction with the Bivana River ; thence 
down the Bivana River to its junction with the Pongolo River ; 
thence down the Pongolo River to where it passes through the Libombo 
Range ; thence along the summits of the Libombo Range to the 
northern point of the N'Yawos Hill in that range (Bea. XVI.) ; 
thence to the northern peak of the Inkwakweni Hills (Bea. XV.) ; 
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thence to Scfunda, a rocky knoll detached from and to the north- 
oast end of the White Koppics, and to the south of the Musana 
River (Bea. XIV.) ; thence to a point on the slope near the crest 
of Matanjeni, which is the name given to the south-eastern portion 
of the Mahambji Hills (Bea. XIII.) ; thence to the N'gwangwana, a 
double-pointed hill (one point is bare, the other wooded, the beacon 
being on the former), on the left bank of the Assegai River and up- 
stream of the Dadusa Si)ruit (Bea. XII.) ; thence to the southern, 
point of Bendita, a rocky knoll in a plain between the Little 
Illozane and Assegai Rivers (Bea. XI.) ; thence to the highest point 
of Suluka Hill, round the eastern slopes of which flows the Little 
Hlozane, also called Ludaka or Mudspruit (Bea. X.) ; thence to the 
beacon known as * Viljoen's,' or N'Duko Hill ; thence to a point 
north-east of Derby House, known as Magwazidili's Beacon ; thence 
to the Igaba, a small knoll on the Ungwempisi River, also called 
* Joubert's Beacon,' and known to the natives as *Piet's Beacon' 
(Bea. IX.) ; thence to the highest point of the N'Dhlovudwalili or 
Houtbosch, a hill on the northern bank of the Umqwempisi River 
(Bea. VIII.) ; thence to a beacon on the only flat- topped rock, 
about 10 feet high and about 30 yards in circumference at its base, 
situated on the south side of the Lamsamane range of hills, and 
overlooking the valley of the great Usuto River ; this rock being 
45 yards north of the road from Camden and Lake Banagher to the 
forests on the Usuto River (sometimes called Sandhlanas Beacon) 
(Bea. VII.) ; thence to the Gulungwana or Ibubulundi, four 
smooth bare hills, the highest in that neighbourhood, situated to the 
south of the XJmtuli River (Bea. VI.) ; thence to a flat- topped rock, 
8 feet high, on the crest of the Busuku, a low rocky range south- 
west of the Impulazi River (Bea. V.) ; thence to a low bare hill on 
the north-east of, and overlooking the Impulazi River, to the south 
of it being a tributary of the Impulazi, with a considerable water- 
fall, and the road from the river passing 200 yards to the north- 
west of the beacon (Bea. IV.) ; thence to the highest point of the 
Mapumula range, the watershed of the Little Usuto River on the 
north, and the Umpulazi River on the south, the hill, the top of 
which is a bare rock, falling abruptly towards the Little Usuto 
(Bea. III.) ; thence to the western point of a double-pointed rocky 
hill, precipitous on all sides, called Makwana, its top being a bare 
rock (Bea. II.) ; thence to the top of a rugged hill of considerable 
height falling abruptly to the Komati River, this hill being the 
northern extremity of the Isilotwani range, and separated from the 
highest peak of the range Inkomokfizi (a sharp cone) by a deep neck 
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(Bea. I.). (On a ridge in the straight line between Beacons I. and 
II. is an intermediate beacon.) From Beacon I. the boundary runs 
to a hill across the Komati River, and thence along the crest of 
the range of hills known as the Makongwa, which runs north-east 
and south-west, to Kamhlubana Peak ; thence in a straight line to 
Mananga, a point in the Libombo range, and thence to the nearest 
point in the Portuguese frontier on the Libombo range ; thence 
along the summits of the Libombo range to the middle of the poort 
where the Komati River passes through it, called the lowest 
Komati Poort ; thence in a north by easterly direction to Pokioens 
Kop, situated on the north side of the Olifant's River, where it 
passes through the ridges ; thence about north north-west to the 
nearest point of Serra di Chicundo ; and thence to the junction of 
the Pafori River with the Limpopo or Crocodile River ; thence up 
the course of the Limpopo River to the point where the Manque 
River falls into it. Thence up the course of the Manque 
River to 'Derde Poort,' where it passes through a low range of 
hills, called Sikwane, a beacon (No. 10) being erected on th^ spur of 
said range near to, and westward of, the banks of the river ; thence, 
in a straight line, through this beacon to a beacon (No. 9), erected 
on the top of the same range, about 1,700 yards distant from beacon 
No. 10 ; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 8) erected on 
the highest point of an isolated hill, called Dikgagong, or * Wilde- 
beest Kop,' situated south-eastward of, and about 3^ miles distant 
from a high hill, called Moripe ; thence, in a straight line, to a 
beacon (No. 7) erected on the summit of an isolated hill or * koppie ' 
forming the eastern extremity of the range of hills called Moshweu, 
situated to the northward of, and about two miles distant from, a 
large isolated hill called Chukudu-Chochwa ; thence, in a straight 
line, to a beacon (No. 6) erected on the summit of a hill forming 
part of the same range, Moshweu ; thence, in a straight line, to a 
beacon (No. 5) erected on the summit of a pointed hill in the same 
range ; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 4) erected on the 
summit of the western extremity of the same range ; thence, in a 
straight line, to a beacon (No. 3) erected on the summit of the 
northern extremity of a low, bushy hill, or * Koppie,' near to and 
eastward of the Notwane River ; thence, in a straight line, to the 
junction of the stream called Metsi-Mashwane with the Notwane 
River (No. 2) ; thence up the course of the Notwane River to 
Sengoma, being the Poort wbere the river passes through the 
Dwarsberg range ; thence, as described in the Award given by 
Lieutenant-Governor Keate, dated October 17, 1871, by Pitlan- 

L 
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ganyane (narrow place), Deboaganka or Schaapkuil, Sibatoul (bare 
place), and Maclase, to Ramatlabama, a pool on a spruit north of 
the Molopo River. From Ttamatlabama the boundary shall run to' 
the summit of an isolated hill, called Leganka ; thence in a straight 
line, passing north-east of a Native Station, near 'Buurman's 
Drift,' on the Molopo River, to that point on the road from 
Mosioga to the old drift, where a road turns out through the Native 
Station to the new drift below ; thence to * Buurman's Old Drift * ; 
thence, in a straight line to a marked and isolated clump of trees 
near to and north-west of the dwelling-house of C. Austin, a tenant 
on the farm * Yleifontein,' No. 117 ; thence, in a straight line, to 
the north-western comer beacon of the farm * Mooimeisjesfontein,' 
No. 30 ; thence, along the western line of the said farm * Mooimeis- 
jesfontein,' and in prolongation thereof, as far as the road leading 
from * Ludik's Drift,* on the Molopo River, past the homestead of 
* Mooimeisjesfontein,' towards the Salt Pans near Harts River ; 
thence, along the said road, crossing the direct road from Polfontein 
to Sehuba, and until the direct road from Polfontein to Lotlakane 
or Pietfontein is reached ; thence, along the southern edge of the 
last-named road towards Lotlakane, until the first garden ground of 
that station is reached ; thence, in a south-westerly direction, 
skirting Lotlakane, so as to leave it and all its garden ground in 
native territory, until the road from Lotlakane to Kunana is 
reached ; thence along the east side, and clear of that road towards 
Kunana, until the garden grounds of that station are reached ; 
thence, skirting Kunana, so as to include it and all its garden 
ground, but no more, in the Transvaal, until the road from Kunana 
to Mamusa is reached ; thence, along the eastern side and clear of 
the road towards Mamusa, until a road turns out towards Taungs ; 
thence, along the eastern side and clear of the road towards Taungs, 
till the line of the district known as ' Stellaland ' is reached, about 
1 1 miles from Taungs ; thence, along the line of the district Stella- 
land, to the Harts River, about 24 miles below Mamusa ; thence, 
across Harts River, to the junction of the roads from Monthe and 
Phokwane ; thence, along the western side and clear of the nearest 
road towards * Koppie Enkel,' an isolated hill about 36 miles from 
Mamusa, and about 18 miles north of Christiana, and to the summit 
of the said hill ; thence, in a straight line, to that point on the 
north-east boundary of Griqualand West as beaconed by Mr. Sur- 
veyor Ford, where two farms, registered as Nos. 72 and 75, do meet, 
about midway between the Vaal and Harts Rivers, measured along 
th« said boundary of Griqualand West ; thence to the first point 
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where the north-east boundary of Griqualand West meets the Vaal 
River. 

Article 2. The Government of the South African Republic will 
strictly adhere to the boundaries defined in the first Article of this 
Convention, and will do its utmost to prevent any of its inhabi- 
tants from making any encroachments upon lands beyond the said 
boundaries. The Government of the South African Republic will 
appoint Commissioners upon the eastern and western borders whose 
duty it will be strictly to guard against irregularities and all 
trespassing over the boundaries. Her Majesty's Government will, 
if necessary, appoint Commissioners in the native territories outside 
the eastern and western borders of the South African Republic to 
maintain order and prevent encroachments. 

Her Majesty's Government and the Government of the South 
African Republic will each appoint a person to proceed together to 
beacon off the amended south-west boundary as described in Article 1 
of this Convention ; and the President of the Orange Free State 
shall be requested to appoint a referee to whom the said persons shall 
refer any questions on which they may disagree respecting the 
interpretation of the said Article, and the decision of such I'eferee 
thereon shall be final. The an^angement already made, under the 
terms of Article 19 of the Convention of Pretoria of the 3rd August 
1881, between the owners of the farms Grootfontein and Valleifontein 
on the one hand, and the Barolong authorities on the other, by 
which a fair share of the water supply of the said farms shall be 
allowed to flow undisturbed to the said Barolongs, shall continue in 
force. 

Article 3. If a British officer is appointed to reside at Pretoria or 
elsewhere within the South African Republic to discharge functions 
analogous to those of a Consular officer he will receive the protection 
and assistance of the Republic. 

Article 4. The South African Republic will conclude no treaty 
or engagement with any State or nation other than the Orange Free 
State, nor with any native tribe to the eastward or westward of the 
Republic, until the same has been approved by her Majesty the 
Queen. 

Such approval shall be considered to have been granted if her 
Majesty's Government shall not, within six months after receiving a 
copy of such treaty (which shall be delivered to them immediately 
upon its completion), have notified that the conclusion of such treaty 
is in conflict with the interests of Great Britain or of any of her 
Majesty's possessions in South Airica. 
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Article 5. Tlie South African Republic will be liable for any 
biiLanco which may still remain due of the debts for which it was 
liable at the date of Annexation, to wit, the Cape Commercial Bank 
Loan, the Railway Loan, and the Orphan Chamber Debt, which 
debts will be a first charge upon the revenues of the Republic. The 
South African Republic will, moreover, be liable to her Majesty's 
Government for 250,000/., which will be a second charge upon the 
revenues of the Republic. 

Article 6. Tlie debt due as aforesaid by the South African 
Republic to her Majesty's Government will bear interest at the rate 
of three and a half per cent, from the date of the ratification of this 
Convention, and shall be repayable by a payment for interest and 
Sinking Fund of six pounds and ninepence per 100/. per annum, 
which will extinguish the debt in twenty-five years. The said pay- 
ment of six pounds and ninepence per 100/. shall be payable half- 
yeiirly, in British currency, at the close of each half year from the 
date of such ratilicatiou : Provided always that the South African 
Republic shall be at liberty at the close of any half year to pay off 
the whole or any portion of the outstanding debt. 

Interest at the rate of three and a half per cent, on the debt as 
standing under the Convention of Pretoria shall as heretofore be 
paid to the date of the ratification of this Convention. 

Article 7. All persons who held property in the Transvaal on 
the 8th day of August 1881, and still hold the same, will continue 
to enjoy the rights of property which they have enjoyed since the 
12 April 1877. No person who has remained loyal to her Majesty 
during the late hostilities shall suffer any molestation by reason of 
his loyalty ; or be liable to any criminal prosecution or civil action 
for any part taken in connexion with such hostilities ; and all such 
persons will have full liberty to reside in the country, with enjoy- 
ment of all civil rights, and protection for their persons and 
property. 

Article 8. The South African Republic renews the declaration 
made in the Sand River Convention, and in the Convention of 
Pretoria, that no slavery or apprenticeship partaking of slavery will 
be tolerated by the Government of the said Republic. 

Article 9. There will continue to be complete freedom of religion 
and protection from molestation for all denominations, provided 
the same be not inconsistent with morality and good order ; and no 
disability shall attach to any person in regard to rights of property 
by reason of the religious opinions which he holds. 

Article 10. The British Officer appointed to reside in the South 
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African Republic will receive every assistance from the Government 
of the said Republic in making due provision for the proper care and 
preservation of the graves of such of her Majesty's Forces as have 
died in the Transvaal ; and if need be, for the appropriation of land 
for the purpose. 

Article 11. All grants or titles issued at any time by the Trans- 
vaal Government in respect of land outside the boundary of the South 
African Republic, as defined in Article 1, shall be considered invalid 
and of no effect, except in so far as any such grant or title relates to 
land that falls within the boundary of the South African Republic ; 
and all persons holding any such grant so considered invalid and of 
no effect will receive from the Government of the South African 
Republic such compensation, either in land or in money, as the 
Volksraad shall determine. In all cases in which any Native Chiefs 
or other authorities outside the said boundaries have received any 
adequate consideration from the Government of the South African 
Republic for land excluded from the Transvaal by the first Article 
of this Convention, or where permanent improvements have been 
made on the land, the High Commissioner will recover from the 
native authorities fair compensation for the loss of the land thus 
excluded, or of the permanent improvements thereon. 

Article 1 2. The independence of the Swazis, within the boundary 
line of Swaziland, as indicated in the first Article of this Convention, 
will be fully recognised. 

Article 13. Except in pursuance of any treaty or engagement 
made as provided in Article 4 of this Convention, no other or higher 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into the South African 
Republic of any article coming from any part of her Majesty's do- 
minions than are or may be imposed on the like article coming from 
any other place or country ; nor will any prohibition be maintained 
or imposed on the importation into the South African Republic of 
any article coming from any part of her Majesty's dominions which 
shall not equally extend to the like article coming from any other 
place or country. And in like manner the same treatment shall 
be given to any article coming to Great Britain from the South 
African Republic as to the like article coming from any other place 
or country. 

These provisions do not preclude the consideration of special 
arrangements as to import duties and commercial relations between 
the South African Republic and any of her Majesty's colonies or 
possessions. 

Article 14. All persons, other than natives, conforming them- 
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selves to the laws of the South African Republic (a) will have full 
lil>erty, with their families, to enter, travel, or reside in any part of 
the South African Republic ; (6) they will be entitled to hire or 
possess houses, manufactories, warehouses, shops, and premises ; (c) 
they may carry on their commerce either in person or by any agents 
whom they may think tit to employ ; (d) they will not be subject, 
in respect of their persons or property, or in respect of their com- 
merce or industiy, to any taxes, whether general or local, other 
than those which are or may be imposed upon citizens of the said 
Republic. 

Article 15. All persons, other than natives, who established 
tlieir domicile in the Transvaal between the 12th day of April 1877, 
and the 8th August 1881, and who within twelve months after such 
last-mentioned date have had their names registered by the British 
Resident, shall be exempt from all compulsory military service what- 
ever. 

Article 16. Provision shall hereafter be made by a separate in- 
strument for the mutual extradition of criminals, and also for the 
surrender of deserters from her Majesty's Forces. 

Article 17. All debts contracted between the 12th April 1877 
and the 8th August 1881 will be payable in the same currency in 
which they may have been contracted. 

Article 18. No grants of land which may have been made, and 
no transfers or mortgages which may have been passed between the 
12th April 1877 and the 8th August 1881, will be invalidated by 
reason merely of their having been made or passed between such 
dates. 

All transfers to the British Secretary for Native Affairs in trust 
for Natives will remain in force, an officer of the South African 
Republic taking the place of such Secretary for Native Affairs. 

Article 19. The Government of the South African Republic 
will engage faithfully to fulfil the assurances given, in accordance 
with the laws of the South African Republic, to the natives at the 
Pretoria Pitso by the Royal Commission in the presence of the 
Triumvirate and with their entire assent, (1) sus to the freedom of 
the natives to buy or otherwise acquire land under certain conditions, 
(2) as to the appointment of a commission to mark out native loca- 
tions, (3) as to the access of the natives to the courts of law, and (4) 
as to their being allowed to move freely within the country, or to 
leave it for any legal purpose, under a pass system. 

Article 20. This Convention will be ratified by a Yolksraad of 
the South African Republic within the period of six months after 
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its execution, and in default of such ratification this Convention shall 
be null and void. 

Signed in duplicate in London this 27th day of February 1884. 

(Signed) HERCULES ROBINSON. 
S. J. P. KRUGER. 
S. J. DU TOIT. 
N. J. SMIT. 
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tions, With 12 Plates and 122 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. Svo. ;f 3. 4J. 6d, 

The Tongue as an Indicator of 
Disease : being the Lumbeian Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in March iSSS. Svo. 7^. 6d, 

Dixon. — Pural Bird Life ; Essays 

on Ornithology, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charles Dixon. With 
45 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. $s, 

Dowejl. — A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1SS5. 
By Stephen Dowell, Assistant Solici- 
tor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition, 
Revised and Altered. (4 vols. Svo.) 
Vols. I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
21J. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, 2is, , 



Doyle. — The Official Baronage 
of England, By James E. Doyle, 
Showing the Succession, Dignities, and 
Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1S85. 
Vols. I. to IIL With 1,600 Portraits, 
Shields of .Arms, Autographs, &c. 3 vols. 
4to. ^5. 5j. 

Doyle. — Works by J, A, Doyle^ 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

The English in America: Vir- 
ginia, Maryland^ and the Carounas, 
Svo. iSj. 

The English in America: The 
Puritan Colonies. 2 vols. Svo. 36^. 

Doyle. — Micah Clarke: his State- 
ment ; with some Account of his Journey 
from Havant to Taunton with Decimus 
Saxon in the Summer of 16S5. Also of 
the Adventures that befell them during 
the Western Rebellion, and of their inter- 
course with James Dulce of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality. 
By A. CoNAN Doyle. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Dublin University Press Series 

(The) : a Series of Works undertaken 
by the Provost and Senior FeUows pf 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Abbott's (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus Dublin- 
ensis of St Matthew. 4to. 2is, 

■ Evangeliorum Versio Ante- 

hieronymianaex CodiceUsseriano (Dublin- 
ensi). 2 vols, crown Svo, 21s, 

Allman*s (G. J.) Greek Geometry from 
Thales to Euclid. Svo. los, 6d, 

Burnside (W. S.) and Panton's (A. W.) 
Theory of Equations. Svo. 12s, 6d. 

Casey's (John) Sequel to Euclid's Elements. 
Crown Svo. 3J. 6d, 

— — — Analytical Geometry of the 
Conic Sections. Crown Svo. 7j. 6d. 

Davies*s (J. F.) Eumenides of iEschylus. 

With Metrical English Translation. Svo. 

is. 
Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin 

Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. Svo. 

I2s, 6d, 

Graves's (R. P.) Life of Sir William 
Hamilton, 3 vols. ly. each. 

Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, and 
Hyperbola. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Hobart's (W. K. ) Medical Language of St. 
Luke. Svo. i6s, 

Leslie's (T. E. Cliffe) Essays in Political 
Economy. Svo. lOr. 6d. 

Macalister's (A. ) Zoology and Morphology 
of Vertebrata. Svo. lOr. 6d. 

[Continued on iuxtpage* 
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Dublin University Press Series 

(The) — continued, 

MacCullagh's (James) Mathematical ' and 
other Tracts. 8vo. 15J. 

Maguire's (T.) Parmenides of Plato, Text 
with Introduction, Analysis, &c. Svo. 

Monck's (W. H. S.) Introduction to Logic. 
Crown Svo. ^, 

Pursefs (J. M.) Manual of Histology. Fcp. 
Svo. 5j. 

Roberts's (R, A.) Examples in the Analytic 
Geometry of Plane Curves. Fcp. Svo. ^s, 

Southey*s (R.) Correspondence with Caroline 
Bowles. Edited by E, Dowden, Svo. 14J. 

Thomhiirs (W. J.) The iEneid of Virgil, 
freely translated into English Bl^ik 
Verse. Crown Svo. ^s, 6d, 

Tyrrell's (R. Y.) Cicero's Correspondence. 
Vols. I. and II. Svo. each I2j. 

The Achamians of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English Verse, 
Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 

Webb's (T. E.) Goethe's Faust, Transla- 
tion and Notes. Svo. 12s, 6d, 

— — The Veil of Isis : a Series 

of Essays on Idealism. Svo. los, 6d, 

Wilkins's (G.) The Growth of the Homeric 
Poems, Svo, 6s, 

Edersheim. — Woxics by the Rev, 
Alfred Edersheim^ D,D, 

The Life and Times of Jesus 
THB Messiah, 2 vols. Svo. 2\s, 

Prophecy and History in rela* 
TiON TO THE MESSIAH: the Warburton 
LfCCtures, 1SS0-1S84. Svo. 12s, 

EUicott, — Works by C. y. 

ELLicOTTy D,D, Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary ON St, Faults Epistles, 
Svo. 

I. Corinthians. i6s, 

Galatians. Sj. 6d, 

Ephesians. St. 6d, 

Pastoral Epistles. 10s, 6d, 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
10s, 6d, 

Thessalonians. 7j. 6d, 

Historical Lectures on the Life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Svo. 12s, 

HUis. — Memoir of William Ellis, 
AND AN Account of his Conduct- 
Teaching, By Ethel E. Ellis, With 
a Portrait, Sva dr. 



English Worthies. Fcp, 8va is. 

each, sewed ; is, 6d, each, cloth. 

Darwin, By Grant Allen. 
Marlborough, By G. Saintsbury. 

Shaftesbury {The First Earl). B7 

H. D, Traill. 
Admiral Blake, By David 

Hannay, 

Raleigh, By Edmund Gosse. 

Steele, By Austin Dobson. 

BenJonson, By J. A, Symonds. 

Canning. By Frank H. Hilu 

Claverhouse, By Mowbray 
Morris. 

Erichsen. — Works by John Eric 
Erichsen, ER,S, 
The Science and Art of Sue* 

gery: Being a Treatise on Surgical In- 
juries, Diseases, and Operations, With 
1,025 Illustrations. 2 vols, Svo, 4SJ. 

On Concussion of the Spine^ Ner^ 

vous Shocks^ and other Obscure Injuries 
of the Nervous System. Cr, Svo. lOf , 6^ 

Ewald. — Works by Professor 

Heinrich Ewald, of Gottingen. 

The Antiquities of Israel. 

Translated from the German by H. S, 
Solly, M.A. Svo. 12s, 6d, 

The History of Israel, Trans. 

lated from the German. S vols. Svo, 
Vols. I. and II. 24s, Vols. III. and 
IV. 21J. Vol. V. iSj. Vol. VI. i6f. 
Vol. VII. 2is, Vol. VIII. with Inder 
to the Complete Work, iSj. 

FaiThaim.— Works by Sir W. 

Fairs AiRN, Bart, C,E, 
A Treatise ON Mills and Mill-- 

work^ with iS Plates and 333 Woodcuts, 
I vol. Svo. 25^. 
Useful Information for Engi- 
neers, With many Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 3 vols, crown Svo. 3 1 J. 6d. 

Farrar. — Language and Lan* 

guages, a Revised Edition of Chapters 
on Language and Families of Speech. By 
F. W, Farrar, D.D. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Pirth. — Our Kin Across the Sea. 

By J. C. Firth, of Auckland, New 
Zealand. With a Preface by Mr. Froudk, 
Fcp. Svo. 6», 

Fitzwygram. — Horses ani> 

Stables, By Major-General Sir F, 
FrrzwYGRAM, Bart. With 19 pages of 
Illustcations. Svo. 5f. 
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Fletcher. — Characters in ^Mac- 
beth,' Extracted from * Studies of 
Shakespeare.' Hy Geor(;e Fletcher, 
1847. Crown 8vo. zr. (ni, 

Forbes. — A Cour:>f. of Lectures 
ON Electricity, deliveretl before the 
Society of Arts. By George Forbes. 
With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. y. 

ForcL — The Theory and Fractics 
OF Archery, By the late Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Re- written by W. Butt, M.A. With 
a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
F.S.A. 8vo. I4r. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition, 8vo. i&r. 

Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo. dr. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling; 

or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Post 8vo. Portrait and Plates, 151. 

Freeman. — The Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe, By E. A. Free- 
man. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31J. 6d, 

Froude. — Works by James A. 
Froude, 
The History of England^ from 

the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo.;^3. I2j. 
Popular Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo. ^2. 2J. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, 4 vols, crown 8vo. 24J. 

CjESar : a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century, 3 vols, crown 
8vo. i8j. 

Oceana; or, England and Her 
Colonies, With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2s, boards, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies; 

or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, boards, 

2s, 6d, cloth. 
The Tivo Chiefs of Dunboy ; 

or, an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 

Crown 8vo. ds, 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life, 1795 to 1835. 2 vols. 8vo. 32J, 
1834 to 1 88 1. 2 vols. 8vo. 32 J. 

Gairdner and C02AS.— On the Dis- 

BASES Classified by the Hegistrar- 
General as Tabes Mesenterica, By 
W. T. Gairdner, M.D. LL.D. On 
THE Pathology of Phthisis Pulmo- 
nalis. By Joseph Coats, M.D. With 
28 Illustrations, Svo, I2s, 6d. 



Galloway. — The Fundamental 
Principles of Chemistry Practically 
Taught by a New Method. By 
Robert Galloway, M.R.I.A. Cr. 8vo, 
dr. 6d, 

Ganot. — Works by Frofessor 

Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.CS. 
Elementary Treatise on Fhy- 
sics. With 5 Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 15^. 

Natural Fhilosophy for GbnR" 
RAL Readers and Young Persons, 
With 2 Plates, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendix of Questions. Cr. 8vo. *js, 6d, 

Gardiner. — Works by Samuel 

Fawson Gardiner^ LL,D, 
History op England^ from the 

Accession of James I. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, 
crown 8vo. price dr. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 

War, 1642-1649. (3 vols.) VoL I. 
1642-1644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. 2ij. 
Vol. II. 1644-1647. With 21 Maps. 
8vo. 24r. 

Garrod. — Works by Sir Alfred 
Baring Garrod^ M,D, F,F,S, 

A Treatise on Gout and Rheu^ 
MA TIC Go UT (Rheum A toid Arthritis), 
With 6 Plates, comprising 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood. 8vo. 21s, 

The Essentials of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, New 
Edition, revised and adapted to the New 
Edition of the British Pharmacopoeia, by 
Nestor Tirard, M. D. Cr. 8vo. i2s,6d, 

Gerard. — Orthodox: a Novel. By 

Dorothea Gerard. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Gibbs. — England and South 
Africa, By Edmund J. Gibbs. 8vo. 

Gibson— -4 Text-Book of Elemen- 
tary Biology, By R. J. Harvey 
Gibson, M.A. With 192 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6j. 

Godolphin. — The Life of the 

Earl of Godolphin, Lord High Trea- 
surer 1 702-1 710, By the Hon. Hugh 
Elliot, M.P. 8vo. i$s, 

Goethe. — Fa ust, A New Translation, 

chiefly in Blank Verse ; with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By James Adey Birds. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Faust, The Second Part A New- 
Translation in Verse. By James Adey 
Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Gray. — Anatomy^ Descriptive 
AND Surgical, By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. With 569 Woodcut Illustrations, 
a large number' of which are coloured. 
Re-edited by T. Pickering Pick. 
Royal 8yo. 36^. 

Green. — The Works of Thomas 

Hill Green, late Whyte's Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by 
R. L. Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol 
College (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. — 
Philosophical Works. 8vo. I dr. each. 
Vol. III. — Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes and Memoir. 8vo. 21s, 

The Witness of God, and Faith: 
Two Lay Sermons. By T. H, Green. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 

Greville. — A Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV, King 
William IV, and Queen Victoria, 
By the late C. C. F. Greville, Esq. 
Edited by H. Reeve, C.B. Cabinet 
Edition. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 
Architecture, By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,700 
Engravings on Wood. Revised by Wyatt 
Papworth, 8vo. $25, 6d, 

Haggard. — Works by H. Rider 
Haggard, 

She, With 32 Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and C. H. M. Kerr. 
Crown 8vo. 3j. dd, 

Allan Quatermain, With 31 Il- 
lustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Maiwa^s Revenge; or. The War 
OF THE Little Hand, Crown 8vo. 2s, 
boards ; 2s, 6d, doth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V,C, K Novel, 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Cleopatra : being an Account of the 

Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the 
Royal Egyptian, as set forth by his own 
hand. With 29 Full-page Illustrations by 
M. Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Wood- 
ville. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Harg^reaves. — Liter ar y Workers; 

or, Pilgrims to the Temple of Honour. 
By John George Hargreaves, M.A. 
4to. 7j. 6d, 

Harrison. — On the Creation and 
Physical Structure op the Earth: 
an Essay. By John Thornhill Har- 
rison, F.G.S. M.Inst.C.E. With 6 
Maps. 8vo. 7^. 6d, 



Harte. — Novels by Bret Harts. 
In the Carquinez Woods* Fcp. 

8vo. 15, boards ; \s, 6d, cloth. 

On the Frontier, i6mo. \s. 
By Shore and Sedge, i6mo. is. 

Hartwig. — Works by Dr,Hartwig. 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo« 
lor. 6d, 

The Tropical World, With 8 Plates, 

and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

The Polar World, With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. lOr. 6d, 

The Subterranean World, With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

The Aerial World, With Map, 
8 Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

The following books are extracted from the 
forgoing works by Dr. Hartwig \-^ 

Heroes of the Arctic Regions, 

With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 2s, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

With 40 Illustrations. Crdwn 8vo. 2s. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Workers Under the Ground; 

or. Mines and Mming. With 29 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2s, doth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Marvels Over Our Heads, With 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Marvels Under Our Feet, With 

22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, doth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Dwellers in the Arctic Regions. 

With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
doth extra, gilt edges. 

Winged Life in the Tropics, 

With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 

With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. y, 6d. 
doth extra, gilt edges. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 

With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Denizens of the Deep, With 
117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. doth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Hassall. — The Inhalation TiiEATm 
MBNT of Diseases of the Organs of 
Respiration^ including Consumption. 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. 
with 19 niustrations of Apparatus. Cr» 
8vo. I2s. 6d. 
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Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir 
Hrkry HAVELOcr, JC.CJ. By John 
Clark Makshman. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Hearn. — The Government of Eng- 
land ; its Structure and its Development 
By William I^dwa&d IIearn, Q.C. 
8vo. I dr. 

Helmholtz. — Works by Pro- 
fessor Helmiioltz. 
On the Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for tub Theory 
of Music. Royal 8vo. 2&f. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects, With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. i$s, or separately, Is, 6d, each. 

Herschel. — Outlines of Astro- 
nomy, By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown 8vo. I2s, 

Hester's Venture: a Novel. By 

the Author of •The Atelier du Lys.* 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Hewitt. — The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Diseases of Women, 
including the diagnosis of preg- 
NANCY, By Graily Hewitt, M.D. 
With 21 1 Engravings. 8vo. 24jr. 

Higg^nson. — The Afternoon 
Landscape: Poems and Translations. 
By Thomas W^entworth Higginson, 
Colonel U.S. Army. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. each. 

London, By W. E. Loftie. 
Exeter, By E. A. Freeman. 
Bristol. By W. Hunt. 
Oxford. By C. W. Boase. 
Colchester. By E. L. Cutts. 
Cinque Ports. By Montagu 

Burrows. 
Carlisle. By Mandell Creigh- 

ton. 

Holmes. — A System of Surgery^ 

Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Timothy 
Holmes, M.A. and J. W. Hulke, 
F,R.S. 3 vols, royal 8vo. £/^, 4s, 

Hopkins. — Christ the Consoler; 

a Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Howitt. — Visits to Pemarkable 

Places^ Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. With 80 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood, Crown 8vo. 5j, 



Hudson & GOSS^.—TH]BfPOTIFERAj 

or * IVhbbl-Animalculbs.' By C. T. 
Hudson, LL.D. and P. H. Gosse, 
F.R.S. With 30 Coloured and 4 Un- 
coloured Plates. In 6 Parts. 4to. lOf. 6^. 
each ; Supplement, 12s. 6d, Complete 
in 2 vols, with Supplement, 4to. >f 4. 4r. 

Hullah. — Works by John Hullah. 

Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory OF Modern Music, 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Musical History. 
8vo. I Of. 6d, 

Hume. — ThePhilosophical Works 

OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo, 
56J. Or separately, Essays, 2 vols. 2&r. 
Treatise of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28j. 

Hurlbert. — France and Her Re- 
public : a Record of Things Seen and 
Heard in the 'Centennial Year,' 1889. 
By Wm. Henry Hurlbert, Author of 
* Ireland under Coercion.' 

Hutchinson. — Works by Horace 
G. Hutchinson. 
Cricketing Saws and Stories. 

Consisting of scraps of advice to duffers 
(chiefly on points of cricketing culture) 
by one of them — of saws not sharp 
enough to hurt anybody, and of stories 
picked up between the innings. With 
rectilinear Illustrations by the Author. 
i6mo. IJ-. 

The Record of a Human Soul. 

Fcp. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Huth, — The Marriage of Near 

KiNf considered with respect to the Law 
of Nations, the Result of Experience, 
and the Teachings of Biology. By 
Alfred H. Huth. Royal 8vo. 21s, 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of 

the Peasant War in Germany. By Author 
of ' Mademoiselle Mori.' Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Ingelow. — Works by Jean Inge- 
low. 

Poetical Works. Vols. I. and II. 

Fcp. 8vo. I2J. Vol. III. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Se- 
lected from the Writings of JEA.N 
Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo. 25. td. cloth plana ; 
3^. cloth gilt. 

Irving. — Physical and Chemical 
Studies in Rock-Metamorphism^ 
based on the Thesis written for the D.Sc 
Degree in the University of London, 1888. 
By the Rev. A. Irving, D.Sc Lend* 
8vo. 5j. 
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James. — TVib Long White Moun- 
tain; or, a Journey in Manchuria, with 
an Account of the History, Administra- 
tion, and Religion of that Province. By 
H. E. James, of Her Majesty's Bombay 
Civil Service. With Illustrations and a 
Map. I vol. 8vo. 24J. 

Jameson. — Works by Mrs. Jame- 
son. 
Legends of the Saints and Mar- 

TYRS, With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 31^. td. 

Legends of the Madonna, the 

Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts, i vol. 21s, 

Legends OF THE Monastic Orders. 

With II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 2 IX. 

History OF THE Saviour, His Types 

and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. ^2s, 

Jefferies. — Field and Hedgerow : 
last Essays of Richard Jefferies. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

Jenkin. — Papers, Literary, 
Scientific, &^c. By the late Fleeming 
Jenkin, F.R.S.S. L. & E. Edited by 
Sidney Colvin, M. A. and J. A. Ewing, 
F.R.S. With Memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 32J. 

Jessop.—/uDGE Lynch: a Tale of 

the California Vineyards. By George 
H. Jessop. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Johnson. — The Patentee's Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. Johnson and 
J. H. Johnson. 8vo. los. 6d, 

Johnston. — A General Diction- 
ary OF Geography, Descriptive, Physi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World. By Keith 
Johnston. Medium 8vo. 42J. 

Johnstone.— -4 Short Introduc- 
TioN to the Study of Logic. By 
Laurence Johnstone. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 

Jordan. — Works by William 

Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S 

The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 

Currents and Tides and their Causes. 
8vo. 2IJ-. 

The New Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, With 13 plates. 8vo. 2ij. 

The Winds : an Essay in Illustration 
of the New Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Crown 8vo. 2j. 

The Standard of Value. 8vo. 6s. 



Jukes. — Works by Andrew Jukes. 

The New Man and the Eternaz^ 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6$. 

The Types of Genesis. Crown 

8vo. *is. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Re* 
stitution of all Things, Crown 8vo, 
3^. 6d. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Names of God in Holy Scrip* 

ture : a Revelation of His Nature and 
Relationships. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6^. 

Justinian. — The Institutes ok 

Justinian; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i8r. 

KaliSCh. — Works by M. M. 
Kalisch, M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo. lar. 6d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo. lOf. &/. 

Commentary on the Old Testa^ 

ment; with a New Translation. VoL I. 
Genesis, 8vo. i8j. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. Exodus, 
15^. or adapted for the General Reader, 
12^. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part L 15^. or 
adapted for the General Reader, Sf. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. i^. or 
adapted for the Geneial Reader, 8r. 

Hebrew Grammar. With Exer- 
cises. Part I. 8vo. I2J. 6d: Key, 5^. 
Part IL I2X. 6d. 

Kant. — Works BY Immanuel Kant. 

Critique of Practical Reason^ 
and other works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir and Portrait. 8vo. 
i2s.6(L 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott. With Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge. Svo. 65. 

Kendall. — Works by May Ken- 
dall. 
From a Garret. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Dreams to Sell; Poems. Fcp. 
8vo. 6^. 

^SucH IS Life': a Novel Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

Killick. — Handbook to Mili)s 
System of Logic By the Rev. A, H. 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3;. 6tU 
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Kirkup. — An Inquiry jnto Social- 
ism. By Thomas Kirkup, Author of 
the Article on < Socialism ' in the ' Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.' Crown 8vo. y. 

Kolbe. — A Short Text-book of 
Inorganic Chemistry, By Dr. Her- 
mann Kolbe. Translated from the 
German by T. S. IIumpidge, Ph.D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6c/. 

Lad(L — Elements of Physiolo- 
gical Psychology: a Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind from 
the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By George T. Ladd. 8vo. 21s, 

i^ang^. — Works by Andrejv Lang. 

MYTHy Ritual^ and Religion. 2 
vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

Custom and Myth; Studies of Early 

Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 'js, 6d, 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo. 6r. 6d. 
Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Grass of Parnassus. A Volume 

of Selected Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

Letters on Literature. Crown 
8va 6s, 6d. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

The Bl ue Fair y Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With numerous Il- 
lustrations by H. J. Ford and G. P. 
Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Laug^hton. — Studies in Naval 
History; Biographies. By J. K. 
Laughton, M.A. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

Lavig^erie. — Cardinal Lavigerie 
and Slavery in Africa. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Lecky. — Works by WE. If, Lecky. 

History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, 8vo. Vols. 
I. & II. i7oo-i76a 36^. Vols. Ill, 
&IV. 1 760-1 784. 36J. V0IS.V. &VL 
1 784-1 793. 36J. 

TheHistor yof European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne, 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 

History OF the Rise and Influ- 
ence OF the Spirit of Rationausm 
iy£cr£ors, 2 vols, crown 8yo. i6j. 



Lees and Clutterbuck.— ^. C. i887> 

A Ramble in British Columbia, By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck, 
Authors of * Three in Norway.' With 
Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Authors. Crown 
8vo. dr. 

Lewes. — The History of Philo- 

SOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henry Lewes. 2 vols* 8vo. 32J. 

Light through the Crannies.— 

Parables and Teachings from the other 
Side. First Series. Crown 8vo. is, 
sewed ; \s,6d. cloth. 

Lindt — Picturesque New Guinea, 
By J. W. Lindt, F.R.G.S. With 50 
Full-page Photographic Illustrations. 4to. 

Liveing. — Works by Robert Live- 
iNG, M,A, and M,D. Cantab, 

Handbook on Diseases op the 
Skin, Fcp 8vo. 5j. 

Notes on the Treatment of Skin 
Diseases, i8mo. 3^. 

Lloyd. — A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By EL 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 8va lor. 6d. 

Lloyd. — The Science of Agricul* 
TURE, By F. J. Lloyd. 8vo. 12s, 

Longman. — History of the Life 
AND Times of Edward III, By 
William Longman. 2 vols. 8vo. 2&r. 

Longman. — Works by Frederick 
W, LoNGMANy Balliol College^ Oxon. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years* War. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

A Neiv Pocket Dictionary of 
THE German and English Lan 
GUAGES, Square i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

Longman's Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols, I -1 4, 8vo. price ^s, each. 

Longmans' New Atlas. Political 

and Physical. For the Use of Schools 
and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Dia- 
grams, besides Insets and 16 Quarto 
Plates of Views, &c. Engraved suod 
Lithographed by Edward Stanford* 
Edited by Geo. G. Chisholm, M.A« 
B.Sc. Imp. 4ta or imp. 8vo. 12;. 6d» 
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Longmore. — Works by Surgeon- 
General Sir T. Longmore, 
Gunshot Injuries ; their History, 

Characteristic Features, CompUcatioiis, 
and General Treatment. With 58 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 3 1 J. 6d, 

The Illustrated Optical Man- 
ual; or, Handbook of Instructions for 
the Guidance of Surgeons in Testing 
Quality and Range of Vision, and in 
Distinguishing and dealing with Optical 
Defects in General. With 74 Drawings 
and Diagrams. 8vo. 14J. 

Loudon. — Works by J, C. Loudon^ 

RL.S. 

Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 

With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s, 

Encyclopaedia of Agriculture; 

the Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2is, 

Encyclopedia of Plants; the 

Specific Character, &c. of all Plants found 
in Great Britain. With 12,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 42J. 

Lubbock* — The Origin of Civili- 
zation AND thb Primitive Condition 
OF Man, By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
i&r. 

Lyall. — The Autobiography of a 
Slander, By Edna Lyall, Author 
of 'Donovan,' «We Two,' &c. Fcp. 
8vo. is, sewed. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. 

WiNKWORTH. Fcp. 8V0. 5j. 

Macaulay. — Works and Life of 
Lord Mac a ula y. 

History of England from the 

Accession of James thb Second : 
Popular Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 5^. 
Student's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. I2J. 
People's Edition, 4 vols, crown 8vo. its, 
Cabmet Edition, 8 vols, post 8vo. 48J. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £^, 

Critical and Historical Essays^ 
with Lays of Ancient Romb^ in i 
volume : 

Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2J. 6d. or 
3x. td, gilt edges. 

Critical and Historical Essays: 

Student's Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 6f. 
People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8j. 
Cabmet Edition, 4 vols, post 8vo. 241, 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36f. 

\ConHnned above. 



Macaulay — Works and Life or 

Lord MACAULAY^continued, 

Essays which may be had separ- 
ately price 6d, each sewed, is. each dotbt 

Addison and Walpole. 
Frederick the Great. 
Croker's Boswell's Johnson. 
Hallam's Constitutional History. 
Warren Hastings. (3^. sewed, 6d, cloth.) 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 
Ranke and Gladstone. 
Milton and Machiavelli. 
Lord Bacon. 
Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists d 
the Restoration. 



The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 

by S. Hales, is, 6d, 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 

H. COURTHOPB BOWEN, M.A. 2s, Gd, 

Speeches : 

People's Edition, crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Miscellaneous Writings: 
People's Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 4r. 6d, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 2IJ. 

Lays of Ancient Rome^ &*c. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. lOf. 6d» 
— — Bijou Edition^ 

i8mo. 2s, 6d, gilt top. 
Popular Edition, 

fcp. 4to. 6d, sewed, is, cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8v(x 

31. 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3J. 6d, 
Annotated Edition, fcp. 8vo. is. sewed is,6tL 

cloth, or 2s, 6d, doth extra, gilt edges. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 

Speeches: 
Popular edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
Student's Edition, in i vol. crown 8vo. 6f. 
Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols, post 8vo. 241. 

Selections from the Writings, 
of Lord Macaulay, Edited, with Oc» 
casional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Complete Works of Lord Mac- 
aulay, 

Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. £$, jr. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, post 8vo. £^ its. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay, By the Right Hon. Sis 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, I voL crown 8vo. 2x. td. 

Student's Edition, i voL crown 8vo. dr. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 121; 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36f. 
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Macdonald. — Worics by George 
Macdonald^ LL,D, 
Unspoken Sermons, First and 

Second Series. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, each. 
Third Series. Cro\*Ti 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

The Miracles of Our Lord. 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

A Book of Strife^ in the form 
of The Diary of an Old Soul: 
^oems. I2ma dr. 

Macfarren. — Works by Sir G. A, 

Macfarrex. 
Lectures on Harmony^ delivered 

at the Royal Institution. 8vo. I2s. 

Addresses and Lectures, delivered 

at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. M, 

Macleod. — IVorks by Henry D. 
Macleod, M,A, 
The Elements of Banking, 

Crown 8vo. ^s. 

The Theory and Practice of 

Banking, Vol. 1. 8vo. I2j. VoL II. 14J. 

The Theory of Credit. 2 vols. 

8vo. Vol. I. 'js. 6d. 

[F<?/. 21. in the press, 

McCulloch* — The Dictionary 
of Commbrcb and Commercial Navi- 
gation of the late J. R. McCulloch, 
of H.M. Stationery Office. Latest Edi- 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
Information by A. J. Wilson, i vol. 
medium 8vo. with 1 1 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 631. cloth, or 70f. strongly half- 
bound in russia. 

McDougall. — Memoirs of Francis 
Thomas McDougall, D. C,L, F.R, C, S, 
sometime Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak, 
and of Harriette his Wife. By her 
Brother, Charles John Bunyon. 8vo. 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of 

Modem Rome. By the Author of * The 
Atelier du Lys.' Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

MahafTy. — A History of Clas^ 
sical Greek Literaturs. By the Rev, 
J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Poets, 7j. 6d, Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, 7x. 6d. 

Malmesbury. — Memoirs of an 

Ex-minister: an Autobiography. By 
the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. Crown 
8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Manning. — The Temporal Mis- 
sion of the Holy Ghost; or, Reason 
and Revelation. By H. £. I([anning, 
D.D. Cardinal- Archbishop. Crown 8vo< 
Zs. ed. 



Manuals of Catholic Philosophy 

(Stonyhurst Series) : 

Logic, By Richard F. Clarke, S. J. 

Crown 8vo. 5j. 
First Principles of Knowledge. 

By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
Moral Philosophy {Ethics and 

Na tural La w). By Joseph Rickaby, 

S.J. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 

BoEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo. dr. 6^. 

\Nearly recuiy. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 

S.J. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. [Preparing. 

General Metaphysics. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8va $s. 

[Preparing, 

Martin. — Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy, Compiled by Staff- 
Commander W. R. Martin, R.N. 
Sanctioned for use in the Rojral Navy 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. Royal 8vo. i&f. 

Martineau— Works by James 

MARTINEAUy D.D. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Two Volumes of Sermons. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. each. 
Endeavours AFTER the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Crown 8yo. *js, 6cU 

Matthews — Pen and Ink. Papers 

on Subjects of More or Less Lnportance. 
By Brander Matthews. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Maunder's Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. Edited 

by W. L. R. Cates. New Edition, 
with Supplement brought down to 1889, 
by Rev. Jas. Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 6j. 

Treasury of Natural History; 

or. Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 
8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s, 

Treasury of Geography^ Physical, 

Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. ts. 

Scientific ANd Literary Trea- 
sury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Historical Treasury: Outlines of 

Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G. 
W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

[Continued on next page. 
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Maunder's Tvtdisunts^continued. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge, By the Rev. J. Atre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

The Treasury of Botany, 

Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S. and 
T. Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s, 

Max Mtlller.— Works by F, Max 
MUller, M,A, 

Biographical Ess a ys. Crown 8vo. 
*]s, td. 

Selected Essays on Language, 
Mythology and Religion, 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. i6s. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, 2 vols, crown Svo. idr. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at the 
Oxford University Extension Meeting, 
1889. Crown Svo. 2s, 

India, What Can it Teach Usl 

A Course of L.ectures delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. \2s, 6d, 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. Crown 
8vo. *is, 6d, 

Introduction to the Science of 

Reugion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Natural Religion, The Giflford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown Svo. loj. dd. 

The Science of Thought, Svo. 2 is. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home op the Aryas, Crown Svo. 7 j. dd,. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginners, New and Abridged Edition. 
By A, A. MacDonell. Crown Svo. 6s, 

May. — The Constitutional His- 
tory OP England since the Acces- 
sion OF George III, 1 760-1870. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, K.C.B. 3 vols, crown Svo. iSj, 

Meath. — Works by the Earl of 
Meath (Lord Brabazon). 

Social Arrows : Reprinted Articles 

on various Social Subjects. Cr. Svo. ^s. 

Prosperity or Pauperism^ Phy- 
sical, Industrial, and Technical Training. 
(Edited by the Earl of Meath). Svo. 5^. 



Melbourne. — The Melbourne 

Papers: being a Selection from Docu- 
ments in the possession of Earl Cowper, 
K.G. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders, 
B.A. With Preface by Earl Cowper 
I vol. Svo. 



Melville. — Novels by G, J, Whytb 
Melville, Crown Svo. is, each, boards; 
i^. 6d, each, cloth. 
The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Mendelssohn. — The Letters of 
Felix Mendelssohn, Translated by 
Lady Wallace. 2 vols, crown Svo. lOf. 

Merivale* — Works by the Very 
Rev, Charles Merivale^ D,D, 
Dean of Ely, 

History of the Romans under 
the Empire, 8 vols, post Svo. 48^. 

The Fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic : a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. i2mo. 7^. 6d, 

General History of Rome from 

B,c, 753 to a,d, 476, Crown Svo. p, 6dm 

The Roman Triumvirates, With 

Maps. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

« 

Meyer* — Modern Theories of 
Chemistry. By Professor Lothar 
Meyer. Translated, from the Fifth 
Edition of the German, by P. Phillips 
Bedson, D.Sc. (Lond.) B.Sc (Vict.) 
F.C.S. ; and W. Carleton Williams, 
B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. Svo. iSs. 

Mill. — Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena OF THE Human Mind, By 
James Mill. With Notes, Illustra- 
tive and Critical. 2 vols. Svo. 2Sr. 

Mill. — Works by John Stuart 
Mill. 

Principles of Political Economy. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 30?, 
People's Edition, i vol. crown Svo. ^. 

A System of Logic^ Ratiocinative 

and Inductive. Crown Svo. 5^. 

On Liberty, Crown Svo. is. /^. 
On Representative Government. 

Crown Svo. 2s. 

Utilitarianism, 8va 5^. 
Examination of Sir William 

Hamilton*s Philosophy. Svo. 16s. 
Nature^ the Utility of Religion^ 

AND Theism, Three Essays. Svo. 5^. 
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Miller. — Works by IV. Allen 
Miller^ M.D. LL.D. 

The Elements of Chemistry^ 

Theoretical and Practical. Re-edited, 
with Additions, by II. Macleod, F.CS. 
3 yob. 8vo. 

Vol I. Chemical Physics, i6j. 

Vol. II. Inorganic Chemistry, 241. 

VoL III. Organic Chemistry, 311. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study 
OF iNORGAS'rc Chemistry, With 71 
Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

MitchelL — A Manual of Prao 
tical Assaying, By John Mitchell, 
F.CS. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crookks, 
F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 31J. 6d. 

MitchelL — Dissolution and E^o- 

LUTIONAND THE SCIEXCE OF AfBDICINE : 

an Attempt to Co-ordinate the necessary 
Facts of Pathology and to Establish the 
First Principles of Treatment. By C, 
PiTFiELD Mitchell. 8vo. i6j. 

Molesworth. — Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage: a Novel. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Fcp. 8vo. zr. 6^. 

Mozley. — The Word, By the Rev. 

T. Mozley, Author of * Reminiscences 
of Oriel College and the Oxford Move- 
ment.' Crown 8vo. 

MulhalL — Histor y of Prices since 
THE Year 1850. By Michael G. 
Mulhall. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Murchison. — Works by Charles 
MuRCHisoNy M,£>, LL,D, &*c. 

A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain, Revised 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 25X. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
OP THE LivERf Jaundice, and AbdoM' 
INAL Dropsy, Revised by T. Lauder 
Brunton, M.D. and Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
M.D. 8vo. with 43 Illustrations, 24r. 

Murray. — A Dangerous Catspaw: 
a Story. By David Christie Murray 
and Henry Murray. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Murray. — Gobi or Shamo : a Story 

of Three Songs. {The Great Desert of 
Gobi or Shamo, — Com well's Geography.) 
By G. G. A. Murray, New College, 
Oxford. I vol. crown 8vo. 

Murray and Herman. —. Wild 

D arris : a Story. By Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman. Crown 8vo. dr. 



Nelson.— Z^TTiffiP^ andDespa tchbs 

ofHoratio, Viscount Nelson. Selected 
and arranged by John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. 8vo. i6r. 

Nesbit. — WoRNs by E. Nesbit, 
Lays and Legends. Cr. Svo. 5^. 
Leaves of Life : Verses. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

Newman. — On the Diseases op 
THE Kidney Amenable to Surgical 
Treatment, By David Newbian, 
M.D. 8vo. i6j. 

Newman. — Works by Cardinal 

Newman, 
Apologia pro VitA SuA. Crown 

8vo. dr. 

The Idea of a University defined 

AND illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7j. 
Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 

crown 8vo. dr. each. 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Select Treatises of St, Athan- 
ASius in Controversy with the 
Arians. Freely Translated. .2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 151. 

Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. dr. 

An Essa y on the Development op 
Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Certain Difficulties felt by 
Angucans in Catholic Teaching 
Considered. Vol. i, crown 8vo. 7^. d^.; 
Vol. 2, crown 8vo. 5^. 6^. 

The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church, illustrated in Lectures 
dr'C 2 vols, crown 8vo. dr. each. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s, 

Essays on Biblical and on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles. Crown 8vo. dr. 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
OF Assent, p. 6d. 

Present Position of Ca tholics in 
England. Crown 8vo. 7j. 

Callista : 2l Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Dream of Gerontius. idmo. 

6d, sewed, i^. cloth. 

Verses on Various Occasions. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Newnham. — Works by the Rev. 
it. p. Newnham. 
The All- Fa ther : Sermons 

preached in a Village Church. With 
Preface by Edna Lyall. Cr. 8vo. 4^. Sd. 

Thy Heart with My He Art:- 

Four Letters on the Holy Communion. 
i8mo. 3</. sewed ; 6d, cloth limp ; 81^ cL 
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Noble. — Hours with a Three-inch 

Tblbscopb, By Captain W. Noble. 
With a Map of the Moon. Cr. 8vo. 4j. 6^. 

Northcott. — Lathes and Turn- 

iNGf Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamen- 
tal. By W. H. Northcott. With 338 
Illustrations. 8vo. iSs. 

Oliphant — Novels by Mrs. Oli- 

PHANT, 

Madam. Cr. 8vo. is. bds. ; is, 6d, cl. 
In Tr ust, — Cr. 8vo. is. bds. ; is. 6d. cl. 
Lady Car: the Sequel of a Life. 

Crown Svo. 6s, 

Oliver. — Astronomy for Ama- 
teurs : a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instru- 
ments. Edited by J. A. Westwood 
Oliver. With several Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

Owen. — A Manual of Anatomy 
FOR Senior Students. By Edmund 
Owen, M.B. F.R.C.S. Surgeon to St 
Mary's Hospital, London, and co-Lec- 
turer on Surgery, late Lecturer on 
Anatomy in its Medical School. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

Owen. — The Comparative Ana- 
TOMY AND Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. By Sir 
Richard Owen, K.C.B. &c. With 1,472 
Woodcuts, 3 vols. Svo. £2* 13J. 6d. 

Paget. — Works by Sir James 
Facet, Bart. F.R.S. D.C.L. 6f»c. 

Clinical Lectures and Essays. 
Edited by F.Howard Marsh. Svo. 15^. 

Lectures on Surgical Patho- 
logy, Re-edited by the Author and 
W. Turner, M.B. Svo. with 131 

Woodcuts, 215. 

Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur, his Life 

and Labours. By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. Crown Svo. 7j. dd. 

Payen. — Industrial Chemistry ; 

a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Translation 
of Payen's * Precis de Chimie Indus- 
trielle.' Edited by B. H. Paul. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 42J. 

Payn. — Novels by James Payn. 
TheLuckoftheDarrells. Crown 

Svo. I^. boards; i^. 6^. cloth. 

Thicker than Wa ter. Crown Svo. 

\s. boards ; is, 6d. doth. 

Pears. — The Fall of Constanti- 
nople: being the Story of the Fourth 
Cru^de. By Edwin Pears. Svo. i6j. 



Pennell. — Our Sentimental Jour 

NEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 1TAL\ 

By Joseph and Elizabeth Robin 
Pennell. With a Map and i20lUaj 
trations by Joseph Pennell. Crown Svc 
6j. cloth or vegetable vellum. 

Vtxmmg.— Works by Sir Phill 

Peering, Bart. 

Hard Knots in Shakespeari 
Svo. 7j. 6fl?. 

The * Works and Days ' of MosEt 

Pole. — The Theory of the Mo 
dern Scientific Game of Whis% 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. Svo. 2j. 6c 

Pollock. — A Nine Men's Morrice 

Stories Collected and Re-collected. B 
Walter Herries Pollock. Crow 
Svo. 6s, 

Porter. — TheHistoryofthe Corp 

OP Royal Engineers. By Majoi 
General Whitworth Porter, R.E 
2 vols. Svo. 3dr. 

Prendergast.— /i?^z^Az>, from th 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660 
1690. By John P. Prendergast. Svo. 51 

Proctor.— Works byR. A. Proctor 
Old and New Astronomy, i 

Parts, 25. 6d, each. Supplementary Sec 
tion, \s. Complete in i vol. 4to. 3df. 
[/« course of publication. 

The Orbs Around Us ; z, Series c 

Essa3rs on the Moon and Planets, Meteoi 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagram! 
crown Svo, 5^. 

Other Worlds than Ours; Th 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under th 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches 
With 14 Illustrations, crown Svo. Sj. 

The Moon ; her Motions, Aspectf 

Scenery, and Physical Condition. Wit 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, &c. Cr. Svo. 5^ 

Universe of Stars; Presentin 
Researches into and New Views respect 
ing the Constitution of the Heavem 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, Svc 
lor. td. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library 

in 12 Circular Maps, with Introductio 
and 2 Index^ Pages. Folio, 15^. or Map 
only, \2s. 6d. 

The Student's Atlas. In Twelv 

Circular Maps on^a Uniform Projectio 
and one Scale, with Two Index Maps 
With a letterpress Introduction illustrate 
by several cuts. Svo. $s. 

New Star Atlas for the Librarj 

the School, and the Observatory, in i 
Circular Maps. Crown Svo. 5j. 

[Continued on next ^ee« 
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Proctor. — Works byR. A, Proctor^ 

Continued. 

LiGHT Science for Leisure Hours; 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 Yols. crown ovo. 5^. each. 

Chance and Luck ; a Discussion of 

the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gainbling 
&C. Crown 8vo. 2j. boards ; zr. 6*/. cloth. 

Studies of Fenus- Transits ; an 

Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5j. 

Ifoiv TO Play Whist: with the 
Laws akd Etiquette of Whist, 
Crown 8vo. 31. (xi. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 

Correct Play. i6mo. u. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. A 

Series of Familiar Essays. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

The Stars in their -Seasons 

An £lasy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. Im- 
perial 8vo. 5i. 
Star Primer. Showing the Starry 

Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
Crown 4to. zr. dd. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun^ 
Views of the Earth^ and 24 Zodiacal 
Maps, &c. Demy 4to. 51. 

Strength and Happiness. Crown 

8vo. 5j. 
Strength: How to get Strong and 

keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2s, 

Rough Ways Made Smooth, Fami- 
liar E^ssajTS on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 

Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities Around us. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

The Expanse of He a yen. Essays 

on the Wonders of the Firmament. Crown 
8vo. $s. 

The Great Pyramid^ ObservA' 
tory^ TomBj and Temple, With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Pleasant Ways IN Science. Crown 

8vo. 5j, 
Myths and Marvels of Astro^ 

NOMY, Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R, A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyard, 
aod R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5^. 



* Prothero. — The Pioneers and 
Progress of English Farming. By 
Rowland £. Prothero. Crown 8vo. 

Prycc, — The Ancient British 

Church : an Historical Essay. By John 
PrVce, M.A. Canon of Bangor. Crown 
8vo. dr. 

Quain's Elements of Anatomy. 

The Ninth Edition. Re-edited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.S. L. & E. 
Edward Albert Schafer, F.R.S. and 
George Dancer Thane. With up- 
wards of 1,000 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, of which many are Coloured. 
2 vols. 8vo. iSs, each. 

Quain. — A /Dictionary of Medi- 

CINB. By Various Writers. Edited by R, 
Quain, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With 138 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 31^. 6^. cloth, 
or 40f. half-russia; to be had also in 
2 vols. 34J. cloth. 

Rawlinson. — The Histor y of 
Phcenicia. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A. Canon of Canterbury, &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 24r. 

Reader. — Works by Emily E. 

Reader. 
Echoes of Thought: a Medley of 

Verse. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. cloth, gilt top. 

The Ghost of Brankinshaw and 

other Tales. With 9 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. td. cloth extra, gUt 
edges. 

Voices from Flower-Land^ in 

Original Couplets. A Birthday-Boc^ and 
Language of Flowers. i6mo. \s.^ limp 
cloth ; zs. 6d. roan, gilt edges, or in vege- 
table vellum, gilt top. 

Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lbad ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet. Illustrated 
by Wm. Reader. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
gilt edges; or 3^. 6d. vegetable vellum^ 
gilt edges. 

Reeve. — Cookery and House- 
keeping. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Rendle and Norman.— T'^^ Inns 

op Old Southwark^ and their. Associ- 
ations. By William Rendle, F. R. C S. 
Author of * Old Southwark and its People, ' 
and Philip^ Norman, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 2&r. 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfoot's 

Essays. By the Author of 'Super- 
natural Religion.' i vol. 8vo. dr. 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman 
AND Greek Antiquities. With 2,000 
Woodcuts. By A. Rich, B.A. Gr. Svo. 
is. 6d. 
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Richardson. — Works by Benjamibt 
Ward Richardson^ M.D. 

The Health of Na tions : a Review 

of the Works — Economical, Educational, 
Sanitary, and Administrative — of Edwin 
Chad WICK, C.B. "With a Biographical 
Dissertation by Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 2&r. 

The Commonhealth : a Series of 

Essays on Health and Felicity for Every- 
Day Readers. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

The Son of a Star : a Romance of 

the Second Century. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Riley. — Athos; or, the Mountain of 
the Monks. By Athelstan Riley, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 

Riley* — Old -Fashioned Roses, 

Verses and Sonnets, By J.- W. Riley. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5j. 

Rivers.— Works by Thomas Rivers, 
The Orchard-House, With 25 

Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 51. 

The Miniature Fruit Garden; 

or, the Culture of Pj^ramidal and Bush 
Fruit Trees, with Instructions for Root 
Pruning. With 32 Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo. 4?. 

Roberts. — Greek the Language 
OP Christ and His Apostles, By 
Alexander Roberts, D.D. 8vo. i8j. 

Robinson. — The New Arcadia^ 

and other Poems. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases^ Classified and 
Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter M. Roget. Crown 
8vo. los, 6d, 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology, By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s, 

Russell. — A Life op Lord John 
Russell {Earl Russell, JCG,), By 
Spencer Walpole, Author of 'A 
History of England from 1815.' With 
2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

Schafer. — The Essentials of 
Histology, Descriptive and Practi- 
cal, For the use of Students. By E. 
A. Schafer, F.R.S. With 281 lUus- 
trations. 8vo. 6s, or Interleaved with 
Drawing Paper, Zs, 6d. 



Schellen. — Spectrum Analysis 
in its Application to TTbrrsstrial 
Substances, and the Physical Constitu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies. By Dr. 
H. Schellen. Translated by Janb and 
Caroline Lassell. Edited by Capt. 
W. De W. Abney. With 14 Plates 
(including Angstrom's and Comu*s Maps) 
and 291 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31^. 6d, 

Scott. — Weather Charts and 
Storm Warnings, By Robert H. 
Scott, M.A. F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Seebohm. — Works by Frederic 
Seebohm, » 

The Oxford Reformers — John 
CoLBT, Erasmus, and Thomas More; 
a History of their Fellow-Work. 8va 14J. 

The English Village Community 

Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal S3rstems, &c, 13 Maps and 
Plates. 8vo. idr. 

The Era of the Protestant Revo* 

LUTION, With Map. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Sennett. — The Marine- Steam- 
engine; a Treatise for the use of Engi- 
neering Students and Officers of the 
Royal Navy. By Richard Sennett, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. 
With 244 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 

Sewell. — Stories and Tales, 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Crown 8vo. 
is, 6d, each, cloth plain ; 2r. 6d, each, 
cloth extra, gilt edges : — 



Amy Herbert. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 
A Glimpse of the World. 
Cleve Hall. 
Katharine Ashton. 



Margaret PerdvaL 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Ursula. 
Gertrude. 
Ivors. 



Shakespeare. — Bowdler's Fa- 

MiLY Shakespeare, Genuine Edition, 
in I vol. medium- 8vo. large type, with 
36 Woodcuts, I4r. or in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
2ls, 

Outlines of the Life of Shake* 
SPEARE. By J. O. Halliwell-Phil- 
LI PES, F.R.S. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 

;^I. IS, 

Shakespeare^ s True Life. By 
James Walter. With 400 Illustrations. 
Imp. 8vo. 1 5 J. 

Short. — Sketch of the History 
of the Church of England to the 
Revolution of 1688. By T, V. Short, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 
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Slmgo and BvoolktT.—ELECTRiCAL 

ExoiXEERiw; FOR Elf.ctric Light 
Artisaxs as'd SrrPRxrs. Hy W. 
Slin(;o, Principal of the Telegraphists' 
School of Science, &c. ami A. Brooker*, 
Instructor on Electrical Engineering at 
the Telejjrapl»ist>* School of Science. 

Smithi H. F. — T//e Handbook for 

AfwwjvES, Bv Henry Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.k.C.S. With 41 Wood- 
cuts. CruvhH 8vo. 5^. 

Smith, J. U.—TuE Wi/ITE Um- 
brella IX Mexico, With numerous 
Illustrations. By J. lIorKiNsoN Smith. 
Fcp, 8vo. 6j. (}d. 

Smithy R. Bosworth. — Car- 

THAGB AXD THE CARTHAGINIANS. By 

R. Ik)swoRTH Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &C. Crown 8vo. lox. 6^. 

Smithy R. H.— Graphics ; or, The 

Art of Calculation by Drawing Lines, 
applied to Mathematics, Theoretical Me- 
cnanics, and Engineering, including the 
Kinetics and Dynamics of Machinery, 
&c. By Robert XL Smith. 

Part I. Text, with separate Atlas of 
Plates, 8vo. i$s. 

Smith, T. — A Manual of Opera- 
TiVB Surgery on the Dead Body, 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edi- 
tion, re-e<lited by W. J. Walsham. 
With 46 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 

Southey. — The Poetical IVorics 
OF Robert Southey, with the Author's 
last Corrections and Additions. Medium 
8vo. with Portrait, 14^. 

Stanley. — A Familiar History 
OF Birds, By E. Stanley, D.D. 
Revised and enlarged, with 160 W^ood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Steel. — Works by J, H. Steel, 

MF, a V.S, 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 

the Dog ; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 
lOf. dd, 

A Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Ox; being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology specially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
With 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
1 5 J. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the 
Sheep: being a Manual of Ovine Pa- 
tholc^ for the use of Veterinary Prac- 
titioners and Students. Illustrated. 8vo. 



Stephen* — Essays in Ecclbsias- 
TTCAL Biography, By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Crown 8va 
7j. &L 

Stevenson. — Works by Robert 

Louis Stevenson. 
A Child^s Garden of Verses, 

Small fcp. 8vo. 51. 
The Dynamiter, Fcp. 8vo. is. swd. 

u. 6d. cloth. 
Strange Case of Dk, Jekyll and 

Mr, Hyde. Fcp. 8vo. \s. sewed ; i;r. td. 

cloth. 

Stevenson and Osbourne. — The 

Wrong Box, By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbou&ne. 
Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Stock. — Deductive Logic By 
St. George Stock. Fcp. 8vo. 31. 6d. 

Stockton. — The Great War 
Syndicate. By Frank R. Stockton, 
Author of < Rudder Grange.' Fcp. 8va 
i^. sewed. 

* Stonehenge.' — The Dog in 

Health and Disbask, By « Stone- 
henge.' With 84 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 'js, 6d, 

Stoney« — The Theory of the 
Stresses on Girders and Similar 
Structures, With Practical Observa- 
tions on the Strength and other Properties 
of Materials. By Bindon B. Stoney, 
LL.D. F.R.S. M.LC.E. With 5 Plates 
and 143 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 36;. 

Sully. — Works by James Sully. 
Outlines of Psychology^ with 

Special Reference to the Theory of Edu- 
cation. 8vo. \Z5. 6d. 

The Teacher* s Handbook of 
Psychology, on the Basis of * Outlines 
of Psychology.' Crown 8vo, 6j. 6^. 

Sumner. — The Besom Maker, and 
other Cou^TRY Folk Songs, Collected 
and Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 
With Music. 4to. 2s, 6d, boards. 

Supernatural Religion ; an In- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Reve« 
ktion. Complete Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 3 vols. 8vo. 36J. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic; an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, B. A. 
Post 8vo. 5^. 

Tangena Tree (The) : a True Story 

from Madagascar. By Agnes Marion. 
Crown 8vo. is. 
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Thompson. — Works by D. Green- 
leaf Thompson. 
The Problem of Evil : an Intro- 
duction to the Practical Sciences. 8vo. 
lOf. 6d» 

A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 

8vo. 36J. 

The Religious Sentiments of the 

Human Mind, 8vo. 'js. 6d, 
Social Progress: an Essay. 8vo. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Authors. Cr. 
8vo. 2J. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Times and Days : being Essays in 

Romance and History. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

Todd. — On Parliamentary Go- 
vernment IN England: its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. 
By Alpheus Todd, LL.D. C.M.G. 
Second Edition. In Two Volumes — 
Vol. I. 8vo. 24F. Vol. II. 8vo. 30^, 

Tomson. — The Bird Bride: a 

Volume of Ballads and Sonnets. By 
Graham R. Tomson. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

Trevelyan. — Works by the Right 

Hon Sir G. O, Trevelyan^ Bart, 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay, 
Popular Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 

2s, td. 
Student's Edition, i vol. cr. 8vo. 6s, 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. izs. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. Library Edition, 8vo. i8j. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. dr. 

TroUope. — Novels by Anthony 
Trollope, 
The Warden, Crown Svo. \s, boards ; 

\s, 6d, cloth. 

Barchester ToiYERS, Crown Svo. 

is, boards ; is, 6d, cloth. 

Tuttle. — History OF Prussia under 
Frederic the Great^ i 740-1 756. By 
Herbert Tuttle. Wii 2 Maps. 2 
vols, crown Svo. i8j. 

Twells. — Colloquies on Preach- 
ing. By the Rev. H. Twells, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 

Tyndall.— Works by John Tynd all. 
Fragments of Science, 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i6s, 

HeataModeofMotion. Cr.8vo.12j, 

[ Continued above. 



Tyndall. — Works by JohnTyndall^ 

Continued, 

Sound, With 204 Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d, \ 

Researches on Diamagnbtism 
and Magnb-Crystaluc Action. 
With 8 Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 

Essays on the Floating^Mattrr 

of the Air in relation to Putre&ictioii 
and Infection. With 24 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

Lectures on Light^ delivered in 

America in 1872 and 1873. With 57 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Lessons in Electricity at the 
Royal Institution, 1875-76. With 
58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Notes of a Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical PhbnO' 
MENA AND T^EORiESf delivered at the 
Ro3^1 Institution. Crown 8vo. is, sewed, 
is, 6d, cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine LeC" 

TURES ON Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Crown 8vo. \s, sewed, is, 6dn 
cloth. 

Faraday as a Discoverer. Fcp. 
8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Unwin. — The Testing of Mate- 
rials of Construction: a Text-Book 
for the Engineering Laboratory. By W. 
Cawthorne Unwin, F,R.S. With 5 
Plates and 141 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

• 

Vignoles. — The Life of C. B, Fig- 
NOLES, F.R,S, Soldier and Civil 
Engineer, Compiled from. Original 
Diaries, Letters, and Documents by his 
Son, Olinthus J. Vignoles, M.A. 
With several Original Illustrations and 
Portraits. 8vo. i6s, 

Ville. — On Artificial Manures^ 

their Chemical Selection and Scientific 
Application to Agriculture. By Georges 
Ville. Translated and edited by W. 
Crookes. With 31 Plates. Svo. 2IJ. 

Virgil. — PuBLi Vergili Maronis 
BucoucAf Georgica, AEnbis ; the 
Works of Virgil, Latin Text, with 
English Commentary and Index. By 
B. H. Kennedy, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
The ^neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse. By John Coning- 
TON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

T!ffs Poems of Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose. By John CONING- 
TON, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Walker. — The Correct Card ; 

or, How to Play at Whist % a Whist 
Catechism, liy Major A. Campbell- 
Walker, F.R.G.S, Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Walpole. — IlrsTi )/? Y OF England 
from thr Coxcu'srox of thr Grrat 
War IX iS 1 5. By S pencrr Wali-ole, 
5 vuls. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1S15-1832, 
36J. ; Vol. III. 1832-1841, i8j.; Vols. IV. 
and V. 1841-185S, 361. 

Waters. — Parisfi Registers in 

/iXuLaXD: their llistorj' and Contents. 
Uy RorERT li. Chester Waters, B.A. 
8vo. 5r. 

Watts' Dictioxarv of Chemistry, 

Revised and entirely Rc-writtcn by H. 
FORSTKR MoRLKY, M.A. D.Sc. ; and 
M. M. Pattison Ml'IR, M.A. F.R.S.E, 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. To 
be published in 4 vols. Svo. Vols. I. & II. 
A — Indigo. 42 J. each. 

Webb. — Celestial Objects for 
Common Tblbscopbs, By the Rev. 
T. W. Webij. Cro\vii 8vo. 9J. 

Wellington. — Life of the Duke 

OF Wellixgtox. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Wendt. — Papers on Maritime 
Legislation^ with a Translation of the 
German Mercantile Laws relating to 
Maritime Commerce. By Ernest Emil 
Wendt, D.C.L. Royal Svo. £\, \\s, 6d. 

West. — Works by Charles West^ 
M,D, ^c. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In* 
FANCY and Childhood, 8vo. iZs, 

The Mother's Manual of Chil- 
DRBN^s Diseases, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Whately. — V/orks by E, Jane 
What ELY, 

English Synonyms, Edited by R. 
Whately, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 3J. 

Life and Correspondence of 
Richard IViiately, D.D,, late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 10 J. 6d, 

Whately. — Works by R, Whately^ 
D.D, 
Elements of Logic, Cr. Svo. 4^. 6d, 
Elements of Rhetoric. Crown 

8vo. 4r. 6d, 

Lessons on Reasoning, Fcp. Svo. 

IS. 6d. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 
8vo. los. 6d, 



Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman, 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Wilks. — Lectures on Patholog- 
ical Anatomy, By Samuel Wilks, 
M.D. F.K.S. and the late Walter 
Moxox, M.D. F.R.C.P. Third Edi- 
tion, thoroughly Revised. By Samuel 
Wilks, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. Svo. iSj. 

Williams. — Pulmonary Consump^ 

tion ; its Etiology, Pathology, and 
Treatment. By C. J. B. Williams, M.D. 
and Charles Theodore Williams, 
M.A. M.D. Oxon. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and 10 Woodcuts. Svo. idr. 

Williams. — Manual of Tele- 
graphy, By W. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. 
Illustrated by 93 Engravings. Svo. \os,6d. 

Williams. — The Land of My 

Fathers : a Story of Life in Wales. B; 



es. i5v 
.2s,6a, 



T.Marchant Williams. Cr.Svo 



Willich. — Popular Tables for 

giving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and ^urch 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited l^ 
H. Bence Jones. Crown Svo. los. Cd, 

Willoughby. — East Africa and 

its Big Game. The Narrative of a 
Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to the 
Borders of the Masai. By Capt. Sir 
John C. Willoughby, Bart. Royal 
Horse Guards. With Postscript by Sir 
Robert G. Harvey, Bart. Illustrated 
by G. D. Giles and Mrs. Gordon Hake. 
Those of the latter from Photog^phs 
taken by the Author. Royal Svo. 

Wilson. — A Manual of Health- 
Science. Adapted for Use in Schools. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. 
&C. With 74 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

Witt. — Works by Prof. Witt^ 
Translated by Frances Younghusband. 

The TRoyAN War. Crown Svo. 2s. 
Myths OF If ELLAS; or, Greek Tales. 
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